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SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS 



CHAPTER I 

MUFFINS AND CBUMPETS 

"I CABED little for his sermon," said Mrs. Watford, "but I 
thoaght his teeth were singularly beautiful." 

" Which is easily explained," replied Miss Minnifie, "because the 
sermon was probably his own, whereas his teeth are not." 

" Impossible, my love ! he is but nine-and-twenty ! " 

"I know a false tooth when I see it, Jane ; much more a whole 
set. Absolute regularity and snow-like whiteness combined mean 
Art, not Nature." 

" It is a strange thing to me, love, that while Heatherbridge, as 
a whole, already begins to regard him as a success, you should dis- 
approve." 

" I do not disapprove," answered Miss Minnifie. " I should be 
the last to disapprove of any fellow-creature without reason ; I 
suspend my judgment, that is all. Heatherbridge always screams 
in a chorus of delight at any novelty, no matter what it may be. 
It is enough for me to say that I know who chose him." 

" Of course the vicar had nothing to do with it," admitted Mrs. 
Watford. ^^ She is the concentrated essence of everything paro- 
chial and religious here. She ferreted the Rev. Marshall Sprigge- 
Marshall out of the Church Times, and I happened to be with her 
at the very moment she found him." 

"I know you have her confidence, Jane," said Miss Minnifie, 
" and I should be the last to wish to share it. As you are aware, 
she and I represent different interests in Heatherbridge. But I 
should like to know what led her to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall." 

"As you say, love, I have her confidence," declared Mrs. Wat- 
ford, with a little satisfied smile ; " and there was something par- 
ticular which pointed to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. I remember what 
she said when she read him .out. * With a double name one usually 
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finds a certain element of distinction — sometimes more, sometimes 
less, but usually a certain amount.' " 

" Mary Meadows all over ! She always thinks more of where 
a person has come from than where he is going to ; and that in a 
clergyman's wife — well, I won't pursue it ! " 

Miss Mercy Minnifie was a bright-eyed, gray-haired little 
woman, brisk as a bee ; neat, shapely, and dapper as a bantam 
hen. She had lived in Heatherbridge — a miniature town on the 
skirt of Dartmoor — all her life ; and the horizon, though extremely 
limited in reality, always seemed sufficiently large and comprehen- 
sive to her. Heatherbridge politics and Heatherbridge history 
filled her existence. She was a local celebrity and leading light — 
a woman with enemies and friends, a woman who could recollect 
past humiliations, but whose cheek often flushed in secret with the 
memory of triumphs also. She lived every moment of her little 
bustling, busy life, was practical to the heart's core, and did more 
good than harm. 

The two ladies sat in Miss Minnifie's prim parlor, eating muffins 
and crumpets, and discussing, among other topics, a new curate. The 
room was only lighted by a red, dancing flicker of firelight, that 
flashed on horsehair furniture, brutal in outline, unrestful in aspect, 
glimmered upon the silver teapot and brass kettle, and fitfully 
illuminated the faces of the friends. 

Mrs. Jane Watford was a childless widow of forty or rather 
more. She had not lived long at Heatherbridge, and was at present 
engaged in the difficult task of running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds — in other words, of enjoying the friendship and 
confidence of Miss Minnifie upon one hand, and the vicar's wife 
upon the other. Though she was an insipid soul enough, both the 
feminine leaders of Heatherbridge longed to include her among 
their elect ; for Mrs. Watford possessed a private income of three 
thousand a year, was charitable in instinct and religious by nature. 
Moreover, she held those High Church views which were particu- 
larly attractive to most of the loftier social stratum in Heather- 
bridge. Roughly speaking, it might be said that Mrs. Meadows, 
the vicar's wife, desired to number this colorless widow among her 
chosen, because she was a Suffolk Watford and had a fine income ; 
while Miss Minnifie felt anxious to secure her present guest as a 
permanent satellite, because, in the first place, she liked the woman, 
with the good-tempered regard of a strong will for a weak nature ; 
and, in the second, she quickly discovered that Mrs. Watford's 
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indiscriminate methods of philanthropy required revision, which 
process she felt well equipped to undertake. The widow herself, 
with her golden hair, plump figure, baby expression, slight sugges- 
tion of more than nature's color on her cheek, and pretty little voice, 
knew not with whom to cast in her lot. She had the wit to see that 
her good will was being eagerly sought ; but she also realized that 
no human skill was equal to the task of enjoying the real friendship 
of the two celebrities in question. She liked Miss Minnifie best, 
but Mrs. Meadows had all the weight of Mother Church behind her. 
So the widow waited until she should learn more of these high con- 
tending parties. Then, when she fgund which in reality could boast 
the greater importance and larger group of followers, Mrs. Watford, 
following her usual rule of life, would join the more numerous fac- 
tion and henceforth shout with it. 

Mrs. Watford presently started a new topic of conversation. 

" Have you heard the latest about the Brownes ? " she asked. 

" I don't fancy anything has escaped me." 

" Commander Cragg says they have given out that they are going 
to weed the Heatherbridge society ! " 

" No ! I hadn't heard that. Doesn't such a piece of vulgarity 
stamp them ? They * weed Heatherbridge society ' ! Typical mush- 
rooms, sprung from a bed of manure." 

" Not manure, love : dog-biscuit." 

" They began with manure. After that, they did something very 
questionable on the Stock Exchange in London, and then resorted 
to canine food. Now they have made a fortune, bought the Priory, 
and come to try and lord it here. Weed Heatherbridge ! It 
wouldn't astound me if Heatherbridge weeded them." 

" Money, my love, and such a position as the Priory carries with 
it, are two considerable things," said Mrs. Watford. 

" Of course, of course ! Nobody cares where men grub their gold 
from nowadays, if it rings true. I am the last to judge them, but 
they will have to be careful. In the countiy money does not count 
for everything." 

" Where will they begin to weed out, I wonder ? " mused Mrs. 
Watford. 

" The term is offensive, Jane, and ill-bred," replied her friend. 
" They have a right to choose their new acquaintances, and I'm 
not going to deny that some discrimination will be necessary. 
But whether their selections prove wise or foolish, remains to be 
seen." 
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^^ The Commander says he heard through a roundabout source 
that they called in Surgeon Dawes." 

" So he told me. I asked Mrs. Dawes if it was so, and she pre- 
tended not to know. That proves he only went to see one of the 
servants. For my own part," she continued, " I hope they will go 
to Deane. He is the better man of the two, as you have heard me 
say before to-day." 

" The better man, not the better physician, love." 

Dr. Deane and Surgeon Dawes (as he called himself, in allu- 
sion to some obscure past connection with the army) were the rival 
practitioners of Heatherbridge, and bitter rivals too. As Miss Min- 
nifie said, there could be no doubt Cecil Deane was the better man, 
but it was equally certain that the dashing Dawes possessed more 
brains and finer professional degrees. When nothing was the 
matter, people preferred Deane ; but if any individual suspected 
himself or herself of an important ailment, then Dawes was sent 
for. Deane attended the vicarage, together with sundry institu- 
tions, but D^wes had retired Service folks and the higher class 
generally. His wife entertained, and he himself displayed sporting 
proclivities, which were appreciated on the country-side. 

"Likely enough," continued Miss Minnifie, "these Brownes will 
go away from Heatherbridge for their medical attendance when the 
time comes. Up to the present, they have not, so far as I learn 
from the trades people, supported local industry to any extent, 
though Heaven knows there is everything that even a retired dog- 
biscuit merchant could need in our Heatherbridge shops." 

" Politically, they are Radicals, I understand." 

" I knew it before I was told. When you find rich folks posing 
as Jeaders of society, and talking about ' weeding people ' and 
shutting up * rights of way,' and warning their betters off their 
lands, you will always find that they are Radicals. Not that they 
have yet done most of these things, but they will." 

"You are so clever, love, and so discriminating," said Mrs. 
Watford humbly. 

"No," answered her hostess, showing little emotion at the com- 
pliment, " I am not gifted, Jane, but I observe and I remember. 
Moreover, you will recollect that I have advantages denied to most. 
Does not Wisdom sit within my house ? " 

She waved her hand toward a high-backed, old-fashioned arm- 
chair, hidden in the shadows by the side of the fireplace. It was a 
quaint piece of furniture, covered with red baize bound by little 
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rows of brass nails, the heads of which glimmered here and there in 
the firelight. 

" Ah, your father ! " said Mrs. Watford reverently. 

" A man in a thousand, a leader of men had opportunity offered, 
but it never did," answered the other. " He is ninety-one," she 
continued, "and yet, with the exception of his hearing, which is 
distinctly impaired, and his sight, no man of thirty has keener fac- 
ulties. His intelligence, his store of treasured learning, his expe- 
rience of the world, and knowledge of human nature take my breath 
away when I think of them. Heatherl)ridge has reason to be proud 
of Noah Minnifie." 

" He built the Town Hall, did he not ? " 

" It was erected by his designs. The parish schools are also his, 
and the vestry buildings. You see his handiwork on every side of 
you. My father's greatness appeared in tribulation even more than 
in prosperity. You may have heard that when the old church was 
to be restored, Heatherbridge naturally imagined he would get the 
order to do it. Judge what people here thought when some eccle- 
siastical jacks-in-office sent down a London architect. You have 
seen the result with your own eyes. But father bore it, and never 
said a harsh word." 

" It is a privilege to still have him with you," declared Mrs. 
Watford. 

" More than a privilege ; a blessing, and cause for endless thank- 
fulness," answered the other. " We are almost alone in the world," 
she continued. " Death has been busy with the Minnifies of late 
years ; but this ancient embodiment of wisdom stays on. Though 
father's triumphs and achievements are now all grown gray, and 
have moss and green ivy upon them, yet the master intellect 
remains as clear as ever. I read tlie Architect to him every week." 

The subject of this conversation had eaten half a muffin and 
drunk some weak tea when Miss Minnifie's repast began. He had 
then coiled his withered limbs into a position of comfort, and gone 
to sleep in his easy chair. 

" Wisdom " was a senile, toothless, hairless old gentleman, very 
deaf, and nearly blind, shrivelled with age, bent with great weight 
of years. But he apparently found life worth living, enjoyed his 
food, and dreamed away his days in the red baize chair. His 
astounding intelligence had its origin and end in Miss Minnifie's 
own mind, and those who respected the woman gravely bolstered 
her cherished delusion. 
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" Yes," she proceeded, rising and looking at the ancient being, 
" there sits Wisdom in the chair. With my Bible and my father, 
I can play my part in life among the rest, and perhaps give a help- 
ing hand from time to time to those less fortunate. I often think 
that father is like a fragment of some inspired work liimself. I say 
this in the most reverent spirit possible. He seldom speaks unless 
spoken to, but when he does make an original remark, you may be 
tolerably certain there are hours — perhaps years — of mature thought 
behind it." 

" You are greatly blessed in him, though he must be — well, a 
handful sometimes, isn't he ? " said Mrs. Watford sympathetically. 

But Miss Minnifie did not like the word. 

" You lack respect," she answered ; " and age should always 
command that, even from middle age." 

Mrs. Watford winced and changed the subject. 

" Touching the little idea of mine for Christmas," she remarked, 
reverting to a former topic of conversation ; " you consider a bran 
tub with gifts in it, upon really a grand scale, a happy thought ?" 

" On the face of it, the notion commends itself to me, Jane. 
These things, however, want reflection ; I will see." 

" Mrs. Meadows said she would see too." 

" I thought you told me you had kept the idea a secret ? " 

** From every-body, excepting you two friends." 

Miss Minnifie was annoyed, but tried not to show it. 

" Well, well, enlist her aid. That will be best. I have my 
Girls' Guild, and Christmas tree, and my niece's Home, and a 
thousand things coming on now. Work with her, if you prefer to. 
Only I should advise you to buy the gifts yourself. Don't think 
I'm breathing a disrespectful word of Mary Meadows ; but when 
she's spending her own money, it's not the same thing as when she's 
spending another person's." 

" Please, my dear love, don't abandon the scheme. I want to be 
friends with every-body so much." 

" A' stupid ambition, Jane ; forgive me for saying so. You 
can't do it in this world ; and I shouldn't fancy it will be too easy 
in the next," said Miss Minnifie. " Heath erbridge," she proceeded, 
" has its cliques and parties like any other centre of human activit3^ 
There's the top set — every place has that — and the pushing set, 
that want to get higher and can't — eveiy place has that, too. 
Society is only a question of degree. In London, there exist 
people who are breaking their hearts to know the Prince of Wales ; 
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in Heatherbridge there exist people who are breaking their hearts 
to know me. In some ways, the smaller your sphere the more 
careful is it necessary to be. For my own part, I will not know 
the wrong people. One could mention names, but it is better not 
to do so ; I judge nobody. Take your stand firmly here. Exer- 
cise your discretion ; choose your set with caution, and support it 
afterward ; but don't dream of being friends with every-body. 
That is mere moonshine, and contrary to the laws of human society. 
There's the bell for Even -song. Let us go together." 

So she put up the fire-guard, went for her bonnet and cloak, and 
soon afterward, with Mrs. Watford beside her, stepped briskly 
from the gate of Myrtle Cottage. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BEY. MABSHALL SPBIGGE-MABSHALL 

St. Simon and St. Jude were the dual patrons of the little 
building toward which Miss Minnifie and her friend presently 
turned their steps. The place of wonship was principally composed 
of corrugated iron, lined with match-boarding. It seated four 
hundred and fifty people, and existed as a chapel-of-ease to the 
parish church of St. Peter. As sometimes happens in such a case, 
the new religious house had undermined the popularity of the old. 
The Rev. Fuller Meadows still went on his way at St. Peter's, but 
his curates, who were always being changed, officiated at the adja- 
cent building ; and a succession of energetic young men had made 
it popular, beautified it with frescoes, which were not yet paid for, 
and done good work in Heatherbridge, each according to his lights, 
until Mrs. Meadows intervened. With ingenuity almost fiendish, 
she could get rid of any curate after a time. As she herself said, 
it was only a question of waiting to find the weak spot. They all 
suffered from a vulnerable point somewhere — often evident to the 
casual church -worker, sometimes requiring the penetration of a 
vicar's wife to discover ; but the fact remained that, since St. 
Simon and St. Jude's was consecrated, seven years ago, not one of 
the vicar's curates ever proved himself without blemish. Whether 
the Rev. Marshall Sprigge-Marshall would do so, had still to be 
seen. 
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The season being Advent, Mrs. Meadows had asked him, through 
her husband, to deliver a course of appropriate meditations on 
Thursday evenings, and he had readily consented to undertake 
them. To-night he would enter upon his task, and Even-song was 
well attended in consequence. 

Mr. Meadows rarely appeared elsewhere than in the parish 
church, and his wife usually supported him there ; but on this occa- 
sion both came to Even-song at the subordinate house of prayer, 
and the vicar read the lessons. Neither had heard the new amval 
preach yet, and Mrs. Meadows attached considerable importance to 
a curate's bearing in the pulpit. Being an Essex Sprigge-Marshall, 
there was every reason to hope the young man would prove him- 
self sound at all points ; his appearance, moreover, was very much 
in his favor ; indeed, Mrs. Meadows felt well content with her last 
experiment, and settled her ample proportions with satisfaction, to 
hear his discourse. 

The congregation was for the most part composed of unmarried 
ladies, they naturally having greater leisure for religious exercises 
during the week than any others ; but there were a few men pres- 
ent also, notable among them being Dr. Deane. He was tall and 
dark, with a troubled face, a high, narrow forehead, and promi- 
nent eyes, full of care. His religion was a source of endless 
uneasiness to him. A strange, restless, harassed, uncomfoitable 
man, he appeared to be ; full of a religion that had only sufficed to 
obscure the gates of heaven with clouds impenetrable, and to mag- 
nify hell-mouth into such a considerable concern that the poor soul 
found its ugly aperture gaping in front of him, turn which way he 
might. Beside him sat his daughter: a handsome girl, with some- 
thing of her father's look. In her, however, it was softened to a 
simple melancholy, to a pensive, almost pathetic expression. She 
led an uneventful life, full of vague aspirations and discontent. 
People did not understand her in the least, nor did she understand 
herself. She was nineteen, and her principal intellectual amuse- 
ment and occupation centred in watching the development of her 
own character, a somewhat unhealthy task. Her religion was more 
beautiful to her than her father's to him, and it had a distinct 
vision of heaven, too. The curious girl's idea of celestial regions 
chiefly insisted upon their stupendous size. The smaller the place, 
the more naiTOw its horizon, and limited its extent, the more nearly, 
in her mind, did it approach a likeness of her hell. Heatherbridge 
was very small indeed. Marian Deane did church-work conscien- 
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tiously, but without heart. She wasted long hours in sheer abstrac- 
tion, and accomplished but one daily task with her truest energies ; 
that was the arranging of the flowers that adorned the altar of St. 
Simon and St. Jude's. For the rest, she loved to walk in the woods 
alone ; to contemplate the awful spaces that lay between the stars 
of night ; to wonder, with endless introspection, of the things that 
the future was iiiding ; to pray sometimes that God would let her 
see a little of his great, good world before she left it. 

The new curate came from London ; he had breathed the air of 
the vastest city on earth ; that, in itself, made him interesting to 
others besides Marian Deane. He was very handsome too, if flaw- 
less regularity of feature counts for anything. He wore a signet 
ring, and it gleamed when he brushed back the hair on the right 
side of his head. A lock had been left there for brushing back, 
but the rest was very carefully arranged, parted in the midst and 
curly, with a glint of gold in the ripples. He had a grand, deep 
voice and a manly manner, which confounded his own somewhat 
unconvincing reflections ; for the nature of his mind more appeared 
in what he said than in the way he said it. 

After an uneventful career at Oxford, the Rev. Marshall Sprigge- 
Marshall went to Durham, took Orders, and, full of laudable 
ambitions, born out of the atmosphere of the Theological College, 
sought a lowly but extensive field of labor in East London. But 
his flame of ardor burned dry ; the novelty of the situation palled ; 
the great drama of man's misery grew less and less interesting. 
He touched the fringe of it and found his health su%r. Besides, 
he had suspected that he would be regarded as a man of some note 
in the far East ; but all the clergy there were red Radicals, and 
tlie lay-workers slapped him on the back, which vulgar horse-play 
he objected to. There was no style anywhere. So he came away 
untainted ; and the ambitions that had shot up so quickly and 
so high died like seed on stony ground. In their place struggled 
up a pitiful little hot-house flower or two. He told himself that 
his mission was to the rich, not the poor. The upper classes 
wanted saving as much as others — perhaps more so. The clergy 
seemed to overlook them. He inclined to a cultured, artistic, 
aesthetic way of serving God. Forms were very dear to his heart. 
When a congregation was worshipping its Maker, the Rev. 
Sprigge-Marshall liked to catch a little of the adoration as it rose 
and keep it himself. He was fond of alluding to "his sisters" 
when he preached ; and " his sisters " generally liked it. The 
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young man had come into a congenial atmosphere at last. As he 
entered the pulpit and looked round upon the feminine audience, 
the frescoes, the sundry evidences of female fingers ; as he saw 
the old vicar in his corner, with a black velvet cap on ; as he 
heard the rustle of settling gowns and smelt the smell of that 
morning's, incense, he felt his opportunity had come. Here he 
would be a power ; here the strong vigor of manhood might make 
a mark. In the far East youth toiled and grew gray and vanished, 
leaving no sign visible to any eye but a God's. At Heatherbridge, 
his Creator should see him very zealous in the strife ; and his 
social equals would be able to get a glimpse of him too. They 
should observe how he raised the Cross on high ; and he intended 
to perform the operation in a way that could not offend even the 
best people. 

Mrs. Meadows liked the sermon. She timed it and tested it by 
her own standards, and found it satisfactory. Nothing was new — 
for that she felt properly thankful — but everything was true and 
in the best taste. The young man had a fine voice and a good 
manner in the pulpit. She only hoped he was a worker too. 
Often the curate that shone at church merely spluttered in the 
parish. 

After service a group, with Mrs. Meadows in the centre, waited 
for the two priests at the porch ; and when they came down the 
aisle together, with cassocks and college caps, she presented, in 
turn, some half-dozen ladies to the new curate. 

" This is Miss Deane," said the mistress of the ceremony ; " yon 
may have noticed the altar flowers — her exquisite taste in decoration 
is thus devoted to that high duty. Mrs. Watford — Mr. Mar- 
shall Sprigge-Marshall ; Miss Neill and Miss Mary Neill — I think 
their new banner, to be used on Christmas Day for the first time, 
will not prove unworthy of our beautiful chapel. Indeed, the vicar 
wants it for the mother-church ; but these young ladies belong to 
your flock, and will probably continue to do so." 

The Misses Neill tittered and said that they proposed stopping. 
Both had a pretty talent for church embroidery, and lived for the 
most part at St. Simon and St. Jude's. 

Mr. Sprigge-Marshall shook hands with each and all of the 
ladies presented to him ; said a well-timed word or two ; showed 
his beautiful teeth in a smile, and hoped, as Mrs. Watford had 
hoped not long before, that he should be friends with every -body. 
The aforesaid widow, it may be noted, was singularly and obviously 
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impressed with the young clergyman. His eyes were like a fawn's, 
she thought, and there was something majestic in his fine car- 
riage. The cassock, with its tasselled girdle, showed him to great 
advantage. 

One other had felt a little tremor of emotion on shaking the 
curate's hand. Marian Deane, for her part, thought that Sprigge- 
Marshall's eyes were like an eagle's ; to her his voice had sounded 
as a clarion, echoing nobly among the frescoes while he preached. 
She read the young man's character from his elocution and his 
vocal chords ; she saw in him a muscular Christian ; a masculine, 
energetic, virile being, with the voice of a lion and the face of an 
angel. Yet Miss Minnifie, who had listened to the matter of the 
sermon and not observed how Sprigge-Marshall's big round utter- 
ances echoed against the roof, went home dissatisfied. 

" What of the new lad at the church?" asked Wisdom, when 
his daughter returned. 

" I want your opinion, father. Mine is worth little. You must 
hear him on Sunday." 

" It's a mighty pity you Can't see I'm getting too old to go to 
church, girl. I've done my share, the Lord knows," answered 
the old man querulously. 

Due Sunday observance was the only trifle that Miss Minnifie 
ever quarrelled about with her parent. She dragged him to church 
once every Sunday, when weather allowed, and he always 
resented it. 

"I understand, by the way, that the Rev. Sprigge- Marshall 
comes here for his health," continued Miss Minnifie, " and yet he 
looks the healthiest young man I have ever seen. His brow is 
unfurrowed, his expression happy to the verge of weakness. He 
looks as if he had never suffered in his life. I would not like to 
say that his face is unintelligent, but it's not a church face. It 
is rather the face of one of those youths who come to Heather- 
bridge in the summer for fishing." 

"I'm mighty soiTy the new parson's that sort." 

" No, I don't say the curate's quite like them ; but I should 
think that once, perhaps very recently, he belonged to that class. 
Young men go through a foolish stage — all young things do. 
Boys will be boys." 

"Boys will be monkeys before they've done with themselves. 
What's the world coming to ? " he said. 

" Its senses, father, but slowly." 
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Miss Minnifie was quite sure of one fact : that in the glorious 
onward march of human progress and enlightenment, Heather- 
bridge, if not absolutely in the van, was pressing hard upon the 
foremost ranks ; and the glimpses of the outer world that town 
holiday-makers occasionally revealed to her did by no means 
modify her convictions. 



CHAPTER III 

THE " WEEDEBS " 

Heathebbbidgb Stood some ten miles distant from Plymouth, 
lying cradled in Nature's hollowed hand, between great hills. On 
the south these elevated regions were fertile and richly cultivated, 
but northward the hillsides tended upward, through heavy woods, 
to a lofty region where winding white flint roads glimmered 
through the golden furze and pink heather ; where stood murmur- 
ing groves of oak, larch, and pine ; where wild Dartmoor stretched 
forth jewelled hands and crowned the mountains with granite. 
Upon one side extended naked brown hills, fading to gray, and 
picked out sharp with jagged tors, to the far horizon ; below, on 
the other hand, seen at the foot of sloping forest declivities, 
twinkled Heatherbridge, like a toy town on the bank of a toy 
stream ; and further yet, far away through a dip in the billowing 
green fields and red fallow, where Mother Earth's fertile breast 
swelled up beyond the clustering houses and church tower, a shai"p 
gray line of distant sea was visible. Outlying farms dotted the 
red, ploughed hills, and roads and hedges wound between them ; 
but to the north the towering forests showed little sign or sound 
of man, save where, from some hidden gamekeeper's cottage, might 
rise the blue smoke of a wood fire or echo the hollow-sounding 
thud of a woodman's axe. 

At one point, however, in the skirts of the dark coppices, situate 
below the brow of the mountains and distant about a mile from 
Heatherbridge, a fine old pile of time-worn turret, purple roof, and 
gray twisted chimney arose. The bright lines of long walls shot 
out from the right and showed a noble fruit garden, with flashing 
glass houses scattered through it ; on the left stood lesser erections 
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and garish new stables, with a considerable spire and gilt vane ; 
while beyond stretched a paddock, upon which, soft dun against 
the green, reposed sundry Alderney cows in a condition of extreme 
comfort. Before the great house extended stone terraces dipping 
into broad, finely timbered park land, through which there ran a 
straight, stiff drive. Evidences of recent alterations and restora- 
tion were almost painfully apparent upon closer approach to the 
place. The hard red of the stables and bright patches, splashed 
like whitewash over the gray buildings that stood beside it, looked 
ugly enough ; while everywhere, on every side, appeared fresh 
paint, fresh rain-shoots, fresh lead, crude in color against the old 
roof, and even a new chimney-pot or two, fashioned to imitate the 
old quaint concerns, but naked-looking and unsatisfying. 

To those who remembered the former carriage-drive, however — 
a quiet, wooded road, sweeping in graceful curves from an ancient 
stone gateway, guarded by the blunted and cracked fragments of 
granite hippogryphs — to those who recollected that fine entrance, 
the fresh, uncompromising stretch of glaring yellow gravel that 
out straight across the Priory Park, from a new red-brick lodge, 
was the chief source of disgust. Here, where some of the noblest 
and the best of England's sons and daughters had dwelt ; where 
monarchical principles had flourished before Plymouth was any- 
thing but a fishing village ; where " God and the King " were the 
watchwords for thirty generations of Devon Bullers and Devon 
Priors — even here, to this sacred spot, had come certain objection- 
able modern Brownes ; opulent retired makers of dog-biscuit ; 
probably Radicals ; possibly atheists into the bargain ; for did not 
the vicar himself say, in a recent sermon, that these two irregulari- 
ties of mind very frequently occur together ? 

On a day soon after that upon which this narrative opens. Miss 
Minnifie left Myrtle Cottage at exactly a quarter-past three, and 
started for the Priory to see the " weeders," as Mr. Browne and 
his relations were now pretty generally called in Heatherbridge 
society. 

She had put on her black silk and sealskin jacket — the weather 
being dry under foot and very cold ; she carried her best double 
eye-glasses, with tortoise-shell handle, and wore an onyx brooch of 
veiy antique and choice workmanship. She also bore a little Rus- 
sian leather bag, which contained a handkerchief of Honiton lace, 
a cut-glass bottle, silver-mounted, for smelling salts, and a card- 
case. In her other hand was a " Perfectum " umbrella, held to be 
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a wonder among the more uncultured minds in Heatherbridge. Even 
the best people admired its graceful proportions and elegant shape. 

She walked along smartly, upnght as a dart, sharp as a lynx, 
with an eye for every brat in the gutter, a remark for every second 
woman she met, a reproof here for the loitering errand-boy, a bit 
of advice there to one individual, a word of praise to another. 
People said of her that there was not a cat or kitten in Heather- 
bridge she did not know personally. 

A woman stopped her at a cottage door not far distant from the 
lodge of the Priory. 

" Afternune, Miss Minnifie. Might I 'ave a word, miss?" 

" Good-afternoon, Mrs. Gregson. What's the matter now ? " 

The woman, a gaunt, slatternly body, so thin that her wedding- 
ring was tied by a piece of string to her finger, looked straight 
into Miss Minnifie's face with great bright eyes, and pointed into 
the cottage through the door behind her. 

" My cheel," she said. " Dr. Deane seed 'un this marain', and 
asked if ur'd bin baptized. I know what that means." 

" No news to me, my poor girl. You must be practical, Martha, 
and face it." 

" * Faace it ' ! " groaned the unhappy soul, hitching up her apron 
and smudging a line across her dirty cheek with a tear ; " * faace 
it ! ' ! follow it, you mean — that's all what be left for me. Ur 
near killed me comin', an' now ur's gwaine. You, as b'aint a 
mother, can't understan'." 

" It doesn't need a mother to tell you you're a fool, anyway, 
Martha. The wind's in the east, and you stand here talking. Let 
me step in. I was coming to see you on my way back from the 
Priory, but no time like the present." 

" Things be all pigsty indoars. 'E best not come in wi' thicky 
butival cloathes on 'e." 

" I'm coming in. Get out of the way and go and clear a place. 
I'll hold my dress about me. I've got the tickets for the Home, 
and the sooner you're off the better. Don't you flout spinsters 
again, Mrs. Gregson ; even they can be useful." 

'* Got 'em ! Got they tickets for me and the cheel ! The Lard 
bless 'e, miss ; the gude Lard " 

" Yes, yes ! Let me look at him — tlie baby, I mean." 

Miss Minnifie siglied inwardly as she examined a rickety, puny 
new arrival. He had been a month in the world, did not like it, 
and was clearly going again almost immediately. 
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"Why did God send 'un if ur weren't to bide?" asked the 
mother, picking up the child and hugging it to her thin, barren 
breast. " Why did God send 'un to I as can't even feed the lamb ? 
My 'eart's breakin' along of it." 

" I wish, at any rate, that the Almighty had given you more 
intelligence, my poor girl," said the visitor. " Don't you see the 
cradle's right in a line with the door ? So much could be done 
here. I'll send Mrs. Warner to you to-morrow to help you pack up. 
Tell your man to keep out of tlie house all day — not that he'll want 
much telling. Mrs. Warner shall bring a thing or two, including 
soap. Keep your heart up and wash oftener. I'll call again before 
you start." 

Mrs. Gregson, blessing Miss Minnifie after the manner of her 
kind, opened the wicket-gate ; and the good angel, holding her 
skiits around her, stepped out and took a breath of fresh air. She 
knew the baby was dying, and its mother too. Her mind was 
chiefly occupied with the master of that dismal cottage. He 
would be a lonely man pretty soon, and she judged him to be the 
sort of person who takes to drink and bad ways if not watched. 
Then, with sprightly tread and pleasant silken rustle, she passed 
up that unsightly yellow gravel drive and rang the Priory bell. 

A footman answered it, informed her that Miss Browne was at 
home, and ushered her into the presence of the entire Browne 
family. 

Three persons, two men and a woman, rose from three big arm- 
chairs as Miss Minnifie entered. The arm-chairs were magnificent 
specimens of upholstery, and made those who occupied them appear 
absurdly insignificant. All the " weeders " might have sat in one 
chair — they looked simply specks in their great and gorgeous draw- 
ing-room. 

The men were brothers and nearly of an age. Both wore black 
frock coats, gray trousers, and black " spats " over their little boots. 
Both had thick gray hair and square foreheads and short, closely 
cropped beards ; and both bowed as Miss Minnifie entered. The 
only superficial points of difference between them appeared in the 
color of their neckties, and in the nature of their facial expression. 
One wore an old-fashioned bow of blue with white spots upon it, 
and owned the most genial, merry, round red face it is possible to 
imagine ; the other also had a necktie of ancient pattern, but it 
was black ; and its wearer's expression wanted the animation of 
his brother's, having instead a greater measure of firmness. Ag 
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for Miss Browne, she was quite ridiculously small — a mere frag- 
ment of a woman, with a nervous smile and blue, weak eyes peep- 
ing out between gray ringlets. One saw little more save a twink- 
ling of flashing stones on tiny hands, a suggestion of trifles hang- 
ing from gold chains, and a rustling black silk dress. But such 
black silk ! Miss Minnifie wished that she had left hers at home — 
good though it was. 

" My brother Geoffrey," said Miss Brown, waving her glittering 
doll's hand toward the gentleman with the black tie ; ^^ and this," 
she continued, " is my brother James. I'm sure we are all very 
glad to see you." 

" Very glad to see you indeed," said Mr. Gteoffrey Browne. 

" Extremely glad — all of us," echoed Mr. James. " Sit down," 
he continued ; " take this chair — it's really comfortable — I've gone 
to sleep in it before to-day. I like a comfortable chair — not a 
thing that looks like a big insect and squeaks. You know the 
sort ; I hate them." 

Were these the people who had said that they intended to weed 
Heatherbridge society ? 

"You'll stop to tea, I trust?" asked Miss Browne. "I'm sure 
you are cold. James tells me there's an east wind." 

" So the stable vane says, bat it doesn't work quite freely yet. 
Do you think there's an east wind?" enquired Mr. James of the 
visitor. 

"Without a shadow of a doubt," answered Miss Minnifie. 
" Thank you for your offer of tea. I must say it is too good and 
kind a one to refuse." 

" The vicar's wife liked our tea awfully," declared Mr. James. 
" She understands tea pretty well, but pays more than there's any 
need to." 

"Such a charming woman, we all thought her," continued little 
Miss Browne. " I should think she is a mother to Heatherbridge ; 
a comprehensiveness of manner we noticed and admired — a frank, 
open-hearted way with her, and yet dignified too." 

" But of course Miss Minnifie knows her better, far better, than 
we do," interrupted James. 

"Mrs. Meadows is an admirable woman," the visitor admitted, 
" but not exactly a mother to Heatlierbridge, I think — in fact, not 
a mother to anything ; she has no family. Still, a very well- 
meaning vicar's wife in many ways." 

There was a second brief pause, broken by the arrival of tea. 
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"How d'you like the improvements here?" asked James Browne 
suddenly. 

" Say alterations, not improvements, James," corrected his sister. 
" It is for others to declare whether what we have done is for the 
best, not ourselves." 

" Well, I think they are improvements, if I may venture to say 
it. Perhaps that's because I made 'em," continued the little man. 
" The only thing that beats me is the front of the house. Those 
wliite patches are not picturesque." 

"The place looks as if it had leprosy," said Geoffrey shortly. 
It was the first remark he had made since the visitor's arrival. 

" That will soon wear off. I think the new stables particularly 
effective," declared Miss Minnifie, and her remark pleased every- 
body. 

" How very good of you to say so ! " answered little Miss Browne. 

" Very good indeed ! " said James. 

"Extremely good, I'm sure," concluded Geoffrey. "They are 
effective ; that's the right word for 'em." 

Miss Minnifie presently found herself going pretty deeply into 
Heatherbridge politics. 

" One needs to be careful in a new place," she said, " especially 
in such a town as Heatherbridge, where society is very mixed. It 
is so much easier to make acquaintances than to drop them again 
after they are made." 

"The very words Mrs. Meadows used ! " exclaimed Miss Browne. 
"She said that society badly wanted weeding here, and suggested 
that we might begin the process. Not that we should dream of 
such a thing." 

James chuckled and looked at Geoffrey. 

" Time enough to begin weeding when we've got something to 
weed— eh ? " asked the master of the Priory. 

" Heatherbridge is particular, but there are a great many very 
pleasant people in it — nice people," said Miss Minnifie. 

" Well, I hope they'll drop in — the more the better. Geof and 
Nancy — Miss Browne — and I are fond of our fellow-creatures," 
declared James Browne. " Geof has made money and I haven't," 
he continued, "but we're brothers, you see, and blood's thicker 
than water. So we've all settled down liere quietly, just to jog 
along and do good and spend the autumn of life together. I think 
I may say we are plain, homely people " 

" Certainly you may," interrupted the elder man. 
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" Plain, homely people without a spark of tomfoolery about us. 
Life's knocked the nonsense out of me ; and Geof never had any 
in him. We want to make friends, being friendly ourselves. Of 
course we have old friends who'll come down and stay to shoot 
and so on, when we are settled ; but Geof doesn't believe in not 
knowing the neighbors ; do you, Geof ? " 

" No ; I want to know 'em." 

" Exactly ; so we hope Heatherbridge will take us as it finds jis, 
and we'll take it as we find it. We want just every-day folks, like 
ourselves, to come here and make friends. There's no ' side ' 
about us. We're going to judge people by themselves, and we 
want to be judged the same way. Am I right, Geof ? " 

" Perfectly right." 

" I'm sure I admire your sentiments," answered Miss Minnifie, 
rather blankly. She saw a remark was expected from her, but did 
not know what to say. The new people had bigger views than shQ 
was accustomed to. She was almost afraid they would not do. 
" Such generosity and breadth is ideal," she continued ; " and if it 
were general, society might be happier perhaps ; but there are 
difficulties. As one who knows our scheme of things, I should fear 
that your genial spirit might be abused here. There are some — 
not a few — in fact, a good many— who would jump at you and 
stick afterward, like a burr or a limpet. Forgive me if I speak 
too plainly, but your confidence must be returned. I would only 
say, 'If you value peace and seek pleasant and reciprocal inter- 
course with our best set, be careful.' There are certainly some 
here who might take unfair advantage of you." 

James merely looked at Geoffrey, and that gentleman laughed 
for the first time. The laugh, instead of softening his features, 
braced them up and lent an absolutely grim expression to his round 
face. 

" I've fought my battle and won it in all sorts of company, Miss 
Minnifie," he remarked. " Life's taught me several things ; among 
others, certain facts concerning men and one or two about women. 
If there's any body in Heatherbridge that can take unfair advantage 
of Geoffrey Browne, he or she's quite welcome to do it." 

"Exactly," said James, with admiration in his voice; "the 
truth in a nutshell. Stroke Geoffrey, and he'll purr. Scratch him, 
and you'll precious soon wish for a better job." 

Any thing so peculiar as the opinions or so communicative as the 
natures of these people. Miss Minnifie had never before met with 
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or even heard of. She wondered what sort of position, if any, 
they would be likely to take in Heatherbridge ; and she felt that, 
without exactly agreeing in their views, these odd Brownes were 
entitled to her respect. There was something in Geoffrey Browne, 
at any rate ; in fact, a good deal. He represented the head of the 
family, and, despite his evident desire to purr for choice, could 
clearly scratch upon occasion. 

^' After all, a man must scratch sometimes," thought Miss Minni- 
fie ; " but he might scratch the wrong people." 

Presently she rose to depart. 

" Give us your address, because we like visiting, you know," said 
Mr. James. " We're not the men to let our sister just drop our 
cards round — that isn't sociable, is it ? When things are ship- 
shape here and Geof and I get our minds easy, then we shall have 
leisure. Myrtle Cottage ? Right ; we'll come." 

Then Geoffrey rang the bell, they all shook hands, and Miss 
Minnifie departed in no small amazement. At any rate, she was 
not going to be weeded— that seemed clear. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HOBSB THAT DAWES BOUGHT 

SuBGBON Dawes was a broad, pompous man with black eye- 
brows and a military mustache. He affected an extremely equine 
appearance, and though he kept no horses of his own, always 
dressed in drab leggings, and swung a hunting-crop on his rounds. 
He had been instrumental in founding the Heatherbridge Constitu- 
tional Club, and played pool better than any member of it. As a 
performer at whist he also succeeded, but the table of local veterans, 
which always met at the club in the afternoons, had long since 
agreed that Dawes was too original and played a selfish, unclassical 
game. Some applied this criticism to the doctor's methods of 
doing most things. He was a conceited, egotistical being, and 
afforded a vast deal of amusement to even his greatest admirers. ^ 

An incident here to be chronicled came as a sequel to some 
extremely unpleasant scenes over the club billiard table. During 
the previous summer — for we are now dealing with a season of the 
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year approaching Christmas — many young men came as usual to 
Heatherbridge for fishing and amusement. Some of these youths 
had friends in the neighborhood, and not a few of the visitors were 
always elected as temporary ihembers of the local club during their 
stay. One of these — a cool, black-haired boy with plenty of money 
and unbounded impudence — ^laughed at Dawes and made a jest at 
the expense of the doctor's sporting attire. 

" It's too immense, the way he gets himself up. And they tell 
me he's never been outside a horse in his life ; that's the beauty of 
it. He's a delightful ass." 

The great Dawes was unfortunately standing exactly behind the 
speaker. 

" May I ask, sir, if you are alluding to any member of this club ?" 
he enquired, shaking with indignation. 

The youth addressed cared nothing for Heatherbridge or the 
people in it. He went on chalking his cue, and answered : 

" Why, yes. Surgeon, certainly. It's no libel to call a man an 
ass." 

" Apologize, you little cad, or you leave this club ! " blustered 
Dawes, getting very red. 

"I didn't come into the country to learn manners," answered the 
youth calmly. " You've only got yourself to blame for hearing 
an ugly truth. I had no wish to hurt your feelings, of course, but 
I wasn't aware you were in the room. You oughtn't to listen 
behind a man's back." 

" Very well, sir, very well. That is sufficient, I think. You 
were speaking of me. I half suspected it." 

" I thought you did." 

" You will hear from the committee to-morrow," said Surgeon 
Dawes, bouncing from the billiard-room. 

And the black-haired youth did hear. He received rather a 
strong note from the honorary secretary. Commander Cragg, 
requesting him to resign. Nobody felt really sorry for the irate 
Dawes ; some even sniggered and said it sei*ved him right ; but 
the entire club committee considered it was not well that mere 
casual visitors should thus presume to criticise local celebrities. A 
rare opportunity was here afforded of supporting the dignity of the 
institution, and reminding the " holiday members," as they were 
called, that they must not presume too much upon the benefits 
extended to them. The matter made some stir in Heatherbridge, 
and the weekly paper published several letters from temporary 
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residents. These poked a great deal of fun at Surgeon Dawes, and 
much increased the circulation of Timp807i^8 Trumpet. But the 
maligned medical man called one fine morning upon the editor and 
proprietor and publisher, a certain Mr. Timpson. It happened 
that Mr. Timpson's better half would soon be needing Surgeon 
Dawes's kindly care ; as a result, therefore, the next Trumpet 
announced that " correspondence upon the recent incidents at the 
Constitutional Club must now cease." 

The visitors presently vanished : the tweeded trout-fishers, the 
large families, the brilliant " blazers," the strange dogs, and peram- 
bulators were no more seen. Heatherbridge returned to a normal v 
state, and its lodging-house keepers to the usual autumn and 
winter of their discontent. But the mind of Surgeon Dawes was 
long in settling down to its ordinary complacent condition. The 
rebuff at the club proved difficult to dismiss. It worried him and 
even made him sensitive, which was a singular result and brought 
with it extremely novel feelings to this inflated being. Then came 
the news in Heatherbridge that Dawes was going to Plymouth to 
buy a horse. His wife told the secret to Major Bird's wife, and she 
mentioned it to the major, and he spread it at the club, not under- 
standing, of course, that Dawes did not want the affair known until 
his purchase was made. When, however, it became public gossip 
that the horse had arrived, and Timpson^a IVumpet printed a para- 
graph speaking authoritatively as to its color and its pedigree, 
much interest naturally began to be felt. Indeed, parties of ladies 
went out for country walks in those directions it was Expected that 
Surgeon Dawes would first take the road. But it fell out by an 
odd chance that Dr. Deane's was the earliest eye of any impor- 
tance which saw his rival actually mounted. 

The unfortunate nature of their meeting, and the complications 
which arose from it, cannot be too seriously detailed ; for Heather- 
bridge society was deeply involved in the circumstance, and the 
issue of it brought the new people at the Priory into especial 
prominence. 

The facts, so far as anybody really arrived at them, are these : 
Surgeon Dawes, with more pluck than judgment, purchased a really 
fine and nearly thoroughbred brown mare, for which he paid a hun- 
dred guineas. He turned a very capable gardener's boy into a very 
incapable groom, had his stable cleaned out, and installed the steed. 
Then, one fine, cold afternoon in early December — a day or two 
after Miss Minnifie's visit to the Priory— 'Dawes mounted his noble 
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mare, waved a hand to Mrs. Dawes and the three little Daweses, who 
were looking at the spectacle through a back window, and pranced 
gayly away along a road that ran behind his house. Of course the 
man could ride, in fact he had a very fair seat ; but he was out of 
practice. Moreover, he had never been on anything like this aristo- 
cratic and high-spirited nag in his life. The mare and her rider 
went soberly forward, each taking the other's measure. Then 
Surgeon Dawes rode up the Hill Road — a steep lane that ran up to 
the moorland behind Heatherbridge. He knew of a mile-long, 
springy stretch of old turf on the skirts of the moor. He deter- 
mined to christen his new purchase " Ballet Dancer," and he began 
to wish that a friend or two would appear, when, suddenly, upon 
turning a sharp corner, a tall man in black, with a wild, dark face 
and a chimney-pot hat, jumped off a stile almost under Ballet 
Dancer's nose. The alarmed beast leaped sideways like a kitten, 
all across the road, and before Dawes could recover his balance, she 
reared and threw him. He came down heavily on his side, and his 
steed bolted. The innocent cause of this catastrophe was no less 
a person than the horseman's dearest foe. Dr. Deane was hasten- 
ing by a short cut to fulfil a professional engagement, and just 
landed himself in front of his rival at the most critical moment 
possible. 

" You scandalous reprobate ! " burst out the fallen physician, 
when he realized who was responsible for his mishap ; " inhuman 
scoundrel, you shall answer for this, if there's any justice in the 
land. I— I " 

" It is much to be regretted," said the other coldly, kneeling 
down beside Dawes. "Are you hurt ? " 

" * Hurt ! ' You've come within an ace of murder — that's what 
you've done ! " 

He had crawled to the hedge and was sitting propped against it, 
with a white, angry face, and a red cut down the side of his 
cheek. 

" We'll talk about that afterward," said the other. " You'd 
better let me look to you just now." 

" Don't dare to touch me ! You've done enough — more 
than " 

He stopped, and his head rolled over on to his shoulder. 

Dr. Deane stretched his rival out in an unconscious state, then 
made an examination and found that he had broken his arm. 
A man passed a moment later, and Deane directed him to get a con- 
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veyance from Heatherbridge as quickly as possible. Meantime, the 
injured surgeon partially recovered and made a feeble effort to repel 
tbe other's attentions. 

" Be quiet, if you don't wish to lose a limb, Philip D&wes I I've 
sent for a cab. Tell me the name of the man you want, and I'll 
wire to Plymouth for him." 

" Mind your own business, you murderous blackguard ! I saw 
you do it, remember that. Twenty years you'll have— every 
minute of it, and lucky to save your neck. I saw you waiting in 
the hedge. I saw it all." 

" Don't get in a passion. Keep your mouth shut and your body 
quiet. Better let me telegraph — the sooner it's set the better." 

« What's set?" 

" Your arm : you've broken the ulna." 

" Yov^ve broken it, you mean, you devil I " 

There was a moment's silence ; then the maimed Dawes spoke 
again, more quietly. 

" You'd better see to me, if you've any humanity. It won't make 
the least difference to what I shall do in the matter later on, but — 
but you'd better look to it, it's very bad. My head's cracked into 
the bargain — I can't see straight." 

Dr. Deane cut his victim's coat-sleeve up, and made a rough 
examination. Then the cab arrived, and the two men got in and 
drove to Heatherbridge. Dawes said nothing more. He was dazed 
and evidently suffering keenly. The other asked him once again if 
he should telegraph to any body, but he made no answer. 

They soon reached their destination, where a crowd was already 
waiting to receive them ; and, having placed his patient safely on 
a sofa. Dr. Deane took it upon himself to telegraph instantly to 
Plymouth for a physician who had done locum tenens work for 
Dawes in the past. Then, without further delay, he strode off, up 
the hills behind Heatherbridge, to try and find Ballet Dancer. 
That agile beast had fortunately been caught, and the doctor met 
two men bringing her back to Heatherbridge. She was meek as 
a drowned worm now — doubtless very hungry and thirsty, thought 
Dr. Deane. Then he gave the men Ballet Dancer's address and 
a sovereign for their trouble. 

On the following day the excitement in Heatherbridge was uni- 
versal. Mrs. Dawes had openly said that " that Deane had tried to 
murder her husband, and just failed by a hair's-breadth " ; and 
Mrs. Deane let it be understood that her husband had seen Dawes 
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thrown and, at great personal inconvenience, bad stopped and 
played the good Samaritan, and probably saved his life altogether. 
Deane, for his part, went on his way unmoved, refused to discuss 
the subject, and explained it was a painful matter that would not 
be cleared up until Dawes was well again. The wives met in the 
highway and uttered stage whispers, while Heatherbridge flung 
itself into the battle with its accustomed energy. Every-body 
waited with feverish eagerness for Dawes to get well. Some 
romantic people hinted at a duel, othei's foretold a criminal action 
at the assizes ; Mrs. Dawes and Mrs. Deane were each bombarded 
with enquiries ; Deane himself was perhaps the only soul in the 
place who regarded the matter with serene unconcern. He found 
that the accident and the rumor of busy tongues by no means 
injured his practice, which was the only point he had feared. On 
the contrary people were ill in the most unexpected quarter, though 
their ailment was merely a bad attack of curiosity as a rule. 

Miss Minnifie had her theory as to the future course of events. 
She let people understand that it was Wisdom's view of the case, 
though in reality the old man made no suggestions. Mrs. Meadows 
also prophesied freely. She declared that Deane would bring a 
counter-action for libel if Dawes summoned him ; but Mrs. Deane 
told Miss Minnifie that her husband would do no such thing. 

Meanwhile Dr. Dawes gradually recovered, and public excite- 
ment, which waned a trifle as Christmas approached, increased in 
intensity once more when it transpired that Mr. Geoffrey Browne 
of the Priory had bought Ballet Dancer, and given her a new name. 

The question, of course, was : who among the new people would 
ride this animal ? Mr. James Browne always bestrode the same 
fat, amiable pony ; Mr. Geoffrey never rode himself, but occasion- 
ally drove in his sister's brougham. Then Mrs. Meadows explained 
that the horse had been purchased for Mr. Geoffrey's son. Mr. 
Geoffrey was a widower, and had a boy at Cambridge. He woftld 
be home for Christmas. 

Miss Minnifie always maintained that she knew these facts before 
the vicar's wife heard anything about them. Afterward it came 
out that the Birds had known it all along, because their son was at 
Cambridge, too, though not at the same college as young Browne. 
But then the Birds always knew everything after the event. 
Doubtless on Doomsday, Mrs. Bird would go fussing round in 
triumph, waving her pretty little ear-trumpet and exclaiming : 
" Didn't the major say so ? " 
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CHAPTER V 

MBS. WATFORD ENTERTAINS 

About a fortnight before Christinas Mrs. Watford gave a rather 
important tea-party. She issued the invitations "to meet Mr. 
Geoffrey Browne," and ensured a very ready and general accept- 
ance of her hospitality. In fact all the best people went, with the 
unfortunate exceptions of Surgeon Dawes, who was not yet well 
enough to go abroad, and Mr. Geoffrey Browne himself. He had 
caught cold, talking to a keeper in the open air, and could not go ; 
but Mr. James Browne and Miss Nancy Browne both appeared, 
which made the entertainment pass off very fairly well. 

MiTS. Watford's pretty drawing-room was quite filled with people 
of note in Heatherbridge ; and there was a London man there too : 
a nephew of the hostess. Vincent Watford wrote, and being, as 
he fancied, overworked, abandoned the pen a while, and came to 
Devonshire for rest and a month's holiday in the house of his amia- 
ble aunt. 

Now he wandered amid his aunt's guests, being introduced, much 
to his disgust, as, "my nephew Vincent, the author, you know"; 
and he found them for the most part unsatisfying. Finally the 
young man anchored himself by Marian Deane. 

" I suppose these muffin-won'ies are a great feature of society 
here?" he asked. 

" Heatherbridge gives tea-parties a good deal," she admitted. 

" You're out of your element among so many pleasant fossils — as 
I am." 

" I should have thought such a gathering would have interested 
you, Mr. Watford, as an author ? " 

" No. I never saw a more conventional crowd in my life." 

" But you and I are part of it too." 

" Then let me make a reservation. I'm sure you are not con- 
ventional, and, of course, I'm not, because nobody is conventional 
to himself. Now, let us talk of something else, Miss Deane. 
People here seem to see the ink on me." 

" But surely you're proud of being an author ? It seems to me 
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such a grand thing — to summon flesh-and-blood creations out of 
air ; to build from the varied material your own brain has collected ; 
to go through life like a living touchstone that drags something 
out of your fellow-man and fellow-woman and turns it into gold — 
not money I mean, but wisdom and instruction for the world." 

" I don't write novels, if that's what you refer to," he said, with a 
laugh. " I criticise them." 

" Oh," she answered, rather disappointed, " that's a good deal 
easier, of course." 

The young man glanced at her sharply, but not a suspicion of 
irony lurked in her voice or appeared on her face. The girl looked 
very handsome in a close-fitting gray gown, with a gray hat to 
match it, and a gray cloak of similar shade. She rose as she spoke, 
and Vincent Watford realized her great height and fine carriage. 

" Sit down again, one minute. Miss Deane, if a stranger may make 
so bold as to ask for just a few more words. As a matter of fact, 
I am writing a novel myself, but it's a great secret." 

She laughed and resumed her seat. Her smile fascinated the 
scribe, and he tried to summon it again, but it would not come. 

" As to criticism," he continued, " honest criticism is not easy. 
Critics are human, you see ; and therefore personal feeling some- 
times creeps in where it should not. Smith, for instance, may judge 
a new volume of poems not as an effort of art, but as an effort of 
his old enemy Jones." 

" Do you write poetry ? " she asked, showing no particular interest 
in his remarks. 

"No. Do you?" 

This direct question, which she had innocently courted, rather 
took Marian aback. 

" I wrote a poem once," she answered ; " at least it seemed to me 
a poem, but I found afterward it was the horrible result of a good 
memory." 

" Your ideas ? " 

" My ideas were some one else's ; I found them all in * Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern.' " 

"Very candid of you to make such a candid confession. You 
speak so plainly that I expect you have done something much better 



since." 



She shook her head, and he changed the subject. 
" What a typical curate that is," he said, pointing to Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall, who was talking to Miss Browne and Mrs. Meadows. 
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"I've been watching him for half an hour sucking in tea and 
admiration and eating sweets. He's devoured a pastry-cook's shop 
already. I suppose he's very much admired ? " 

A flush had risen to Marian's olive skin, suffused it, and then 
slowly departed. She answered to the point, then rose and turned 
her back on the discomfited litterateur, 

" He possesses very exceptional talent and ability. He chose to 
come to this little stagnant place to wake us all up and do a great 
work. He fought a good fight in London first, then he came here. 
He is not superior to his fellow-creatures, and not superior to their 
little pleasures. He never criticises ; he only shows what is right 
in his own life. There is nobody in Heatherbridge worthy to black 
his boots." 

He watched her move away with a hope that nobody had over- 
heard them. He was not annoyed with himself, but angiy with the 
girl. Even aboriginal Devonians might have better taste and tact 
than to jump down a man's throat like that, thought Vincent. The 
vicar had just arrived, and Vincent Watford saw Marian get him a 
cup of tea. After that other matters attracted him. His aunt 
bustled up with Mrs. Meadows, and the latter lady pompously 
declared that she had come to beg for a favor. But her tone of 
voice rather implied that she meant to command one. 
Any thing I can do I'm sure I will," he said. 
Then my request is granted. Briefly I want your aid in an 
enterprise — a Christmas enterprise of a novel kind. Now I think " — 
and Mrs. Meadows looked across the room at Miss Minnifie, who 
was talking to Miss Browne — "I think that the old-fashioned 
Christmas tree and magic lantern might well be improved upon." 

"Might be improved off the face of the earth altogether, if you 
♦ask me," he said. 

" No, no I there will continue to be magic lanterns and Christmas 
trees : people are so unoriginal ; but I am set on a new departure — 
not charades exactly ; they are apt to make girls forward, and the 
good taste of them is sometimes questionable, but living pictures — 
tableaux vivants, in fact. Don't you think we might do something 
happy in that direction ? I want you to throw yourself into this 
heart and soul for an old lady who is very fond of your good aunt, 
namely, myself." 

She smiled graciously and expansively. It was a well-known 
smile, which the baser sort hinted would some day engulf Heather- 
bridge like an earthquake. This expression of benignity showed a 
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good deal of gum and gold, and was truly more alarming than 
attractive. Mr. Watford, thinking of a recent controversy in con- 
nection with the entertainments offered at London Music Halls, 
asked the nature of the proposed tableaux. 

" Something instructive and more or less Anglican in tone. The 
vicar has already given no little thought to it. He says that they 
should be archieologically correct, or they Vill be valueless. St. 
Augustine landing at — where was it ? Folkestone, or somewhere — 
that is one which the vicar thinks might be very well done. Then 
the sending out of the clergy by the bishops, and the baptism of 
King Ethelbert, and so on. And the vicar says the choir should 
sing a carol between each picture. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall will help 
you. He is going to do St. Augustine and paint the scenery." 

" They had something of the kind in London once, I think." 

" Yes, that's where we got the idea from. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall 
knew the people and helped them. My husband understands what 
e very-body must put on. But we want — well, I suppose you'd call 
him a stage-manager if the word isn't irreverent in such a con- 
nection." 

" I'll stage-manage like a shot, Mrs. Meadows, but I don't act." 

" It's too kind ; I was sure you would, though. Of course, I 
take no active part myself beyond helping the vicar. I think we 
shall give it one night for the lower classes ; and then, when it is 
all rehearsed and nice, we will do it again for ourselves, you know. 
Should you think we might venture to charge half a guinea for the 
front seats on the second night?" 

" It '11 be worth it, I've no doubt ; but the question is would 
people come? Is it for a popular charity or anything?" he 
enquired. 

" Of course, there must be a charitable foundation of some kind, 
but my leading idea is to keep the people out of the public-houses 
on Boxing-Night," explained Mrs. Meadows. 

"Is that the evening for ourselves ?" asked Vincent gravely. 

" Good Heavens ! No. What an idea! Let me introduce you 
to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. I am positive you will work splendidly 
together." 

The men shook hands, and Vincent, realizing that Miss Deane 
was hard by, went out of his way to be civil and polite. 

He explained that he should be very happy to work under the 
other's direction, and threw himself into tlie proposed entertainment 
with great spirit. The curate agreed with him that much might 
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be done ; and his own knowledge of early English Church history 
being extensive, he was enabled to suggest a series of effective 
scenes for the proposed tableaux. He undertook to find the right 
people, if Mr. Watford would group them effectively after they 
were secured. 

" Now there," remarked the curate, pointing critically at Miss 
Deane, who had moved to the other end of the room ; " there's a 
splendid young lady, who would look very well, I should think, say 
as a young British savage listening to the Roman monks. Girls 
don't mind dressing up, you know, if it's in a good cause ; in fact 
they like it." 

" I'll be bound she — I mean they would do anything for you," 
said Vincent. 

" No, no ! not for me ; for a good cause. Union over a matter 
of this sort cements the work of a parish and pleases every -body." 

Presently there was a little music, Mrs. Watford herself being 
the first performer. Then followed a song or two from Major 
Bird and Mr. Sprigge-Marshall ; after which, much to his aunt's 
surprise and gratification, Vincent volunteered a recitation. He 
strolled to the hearth-rug, and Mr. Sprigge-Marshall raised his voice 
and begged for silence. 

" I'm going to give you a little thing by a friend of mine," the 
performer said ; then he recited a poem of his own. It was a de- 
scription of London by night — rather strong, and more advanced 
than most of the audience were accustomed to. Miss Minnifie was 
always uneasy in the presence of people from big places. She felt 
their large conversation and ideas were a sort of implicit scorn at 
Heatherbridge. Politics and the introduction of great names into 
conversation invariably made her uncomfortable. She disliked the 
recitation, and only fathomed enough of it to make her feel that 
the thing hinted of a mighty, unhappy world with a terribly 
extended horizon — a world that knew not Heatherbridge. Indeed, 
none of the ladies present cared for Mr. Watford's performance 
save Marian Deane ; but most of the men admired it loudly. The 
Rev. Sprigge-Marshall clapped his hands and said the thing was 
great. The audience began to talk about art and London and the 
unemployed, and take quite broad views of life ; and the more they 
discussed these questions, the bigger they all felt themselves. 

Mr. Watford ventured presently to ask Marian what she thought 
of his recitation. The girl had apparently forgotten their recent 
difference. 
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" Your friend must be very clever," she said simply. " It is terri- 
ble ; but then the truth always seems to be that. Such a picture 
makes one think, and takes one away from little things and little 
surroundings." 

"Literature should always aim at that. Are you fond of 
reading ? " 

" Very. It is the only way to get a glimpse of the world and 
the things people are doing in it." 

" Better go out into the world and read the book itself." 

" But women are so helpless, you see." 

" That's a very old-fashioned cry. London is quite absurdly full 
of women who would be missed." 

** Ah, the New women. Are they doing big works ? " she asked. 

" They are trying to. Shining in art, flirting with science, med- 
dling with politics, preaching, praying, lecturing, writing, rescuing 
one another, travelling, organizing in every direction," he answered. 

" Why ? " 

" Many causes, I suppose. Ambition, natural energy, and ability; 
poverty, very often an unhappy home; sometimes desires to do good 
or simply to be New ; religious enthusiasm, conceit, and so on. 
But where tens shine, thousands are trying to do so, and failing. 
The old woman used to think of other people ; the New woman 
thinks, first at any rate, of herself." 

" My ambition is a very selfish one too : merely to see the big 
world, and the people in it," said Marian. 

"That wouldn't increase your happiness much, young lady," 
answered Mr. James Browne, who found himself within earshot of 
the speakers, and who rather liked Marian Deane upon his slight 
acquaintance ; "go in for an active ambition, not a passive one. 
The sight of the world and the people in it won't satisfy you," 

And so the many tongues wagged on with such conventional 
chatter as we quote. 

Miss Minnifie and Commander Cragg sat in a corner together, 
and, it is to be feared, said hard things of some among the com- 
pany. Commander Cragg was known as an open admirer of Miss 
Minnifie's. People understood he had offered himself and his pen- 
sion upon three separate occasions. He was an old, bald sea-dog, 
with a small mind, a frank tongue, and not much modesty ; but he 
had a good memory, and an inferior connection among some of 
the second-rate people which made him very useful to Miss Minnifie. 

It was, of course, necessary for her Jo know what was going, on 
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among the second-raters, and the commander had a knack of get- 
ting at detail which could only be described as brilliant. Again 
and again, thanks to him, Miss Minnifie had been able to publish 
facts — mostly disreputable — which the vicar's wife would never 
have heard about at all in the ordinary course of events ; and his 
position, as honorary secretary of the Constitutional Club, also 
brought him much rare intelligence at first hand. She had no inten- 
tion of marrying him, and he suspected it, but hope never dies. 

The commander threw cold water on Mrs. Meadows's scheme for 
a novel Christmas entertainment, and Miss Minnifie even thought 
there was an element of profanity in the design. 

"The idea is so lacking in originality," she said. "It appears 
they want to arrange something like an old miracle play — really 
most iiTeverent, and the better it's done the more irreverent it will 
be." 

"The Brownes won't support it, that's one thing," declared Com- 
mander Cragg. 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Quite. Browne — James, I mean — tells me his brother doesn't 
like the church arrangements here. He's old-fashioned in his 
ways." 

" Well, I cannot blame people for being old-fashioned at Christ- 
mas-tide. It's an old-fashioned season. I deplore this craving for 
new things that seems to have got hold of some of us. It isn't 
healthy," she said. 

"Very far from it! " declared the commander. " I hate theatri- 
cals ; always did. Give me the regular yule log, and wassail, and 
all that." 

" The bishop wouldn't care about it, I'm certain," she proceeded. 

" Of course not. Never mind ; I believe they'll have a dire 
failure. You'll go, I suppose ? " he asked. 

" I must go, naturally." 

Anon people began to take their leave ; and Miss Minnifie shook 
hands with the vicar's wife, while each said how pleasant it was 
that the blessed season of Christmas was at hand once more, and 
each hoped that the other's annual enterprises would be crowned 
with their usual success. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A DOLL THAT COULD SPEAK 

When it was. known that Mrs. Pritchard of the Berlin wool 
shop had received her full consignment of Christmas cards and all 
the latest London novelties, feminine Heath erbridge, according to 
custom, hastened in the direction of her Annual Winter Bazaar. 
In exchange for good offices of the past, Miss Minnifie enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges here, for the Berlin wool woman always permitted 
her patron to see new stock before any body else, knowing that the 
result would be a very fine and general advertisement. 

When, therefore, two days after Mrs. Watford's tea-party, Miss 
Minnifie hopped into the Winter Bazaar, and ran her bright eyes 
over the new Christmas goods, Mrs. Pritchard was delighted to see 
her. 

"I design to make my Christmas-tree rather better thai? usual 
this year, Pritchard," she remarked. " I will thank you to show 
me the toys first." 

"A wonderful consignment, miss, and more expensive than ever. 
Sure I don't know what the toys are coming to. In ray young 
days the children wasn't so much thought of as now. Why, you 
can give five pounds for a doll ! " 

"You can if you're fool enough ; there is no sale for five-pound 
dolls in Heatherbridge, or in any other sensible centre of human 
activity. At least, I should hope not." 

" But there is. Look at that ! It's sold ! " said the triumphant 
Pritchard. 

" Dear me I To whom ? This is interesting," answered Miss 
Minnifie, putting up her glasses and examining a huge golden- 
haired creature extended upon the counter. The doll shut its eye- 
lids noisily when laid flat on the counter, and said something like 
" Mamma ! " if prodded about the region of its liver. 

"Who bought this?" asked Miss Minnifie. "Nobody with a 
grain of sense in her head, I'll warrant. You should not have 
shown it to other people until I had seen it. I thought that was 
understood." 
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" No, miss, I shouldn't have done so, but business is business. It 
wasn't a lady at all who purchased this doll. It was a gent — a 
stranger to me." 

" Describe him," said Miss Minnifie. " I shall know who it was. 
Not old Cartwright, the man whose son is abroad ? He's got a 
granddaughter he's bringing up at home ; but he couldn't afford 
five pounds for a doll, or five pence either. He owes money now." 

"Oil, no, miss, not Mr. Cartwright, though he's a good customer 
to me. It was a young gentleman — like one of the holiday young 
gentlemen. He came in with gaiters and a stick and beautiful 
velveteen Norfolk jacket and a pipe. Very pleasant, without the 
bounce of most young gentleman. ^ Good-afternoon,' he said. * I 
want a doll, please.' Then I showed him those in the window and 
the big Dutch ones that my sister dresses ; but he turned his nose 
up at them. * My good woman,' he says, like a young prince, * I 
don't want one of these twopenny-halfpenny things. Cannot you 
show me a " classy " sort of doll, that squeaks or does something a 
bit out of the common ? ' Well, miss, being, as one may say, on 
my mettle, with the reputation of the Bazaar to keep up, I remem- 
bered the new consignment and just said, ^ Oh, if you want really 
expensive dolls, sir, I will show you some.' * Yes,' he says, but as 
gentlemanly as you can think, ^ that's just what I do want ; a really 
expensive doll. Trot it out, there's a good soul.' " 

'' Tou should have resented such a familiar form of address," 
said Miss Minnifie. 

" Not a bit of it, miss ; a charming young geivtleman — nothing 
a bit familiar about him," answered Mre. Pritchard, who was evi- 
dently impressed with her new customer ; '^ and then to see him 
roar with laughing when the doll shut its eyes and said ' Mamma ! ' 
* That's fine,' he said ; * but hang it all, can't you put some clothes 
on it ? The poor thing '11 catch its death of cold.' Then I told 
him the clothes was all come too and I'd dress it if he liked ; so he 
said, ' Right ! I'll be back in half an hour. Put its clothes on and 
pack it up by the time I call,' and off he went." 

" Didn't the price make him hesitate ? " 

" Oh, dear no ! He tried his trouser-pocket and brought up gold 
and silver, but not enough. Then he dived into his coat and 
fetched out a pocket-book and from it a five-pound note." 

"Well," said Miss Minnifie, "this is interesting, and rather out of 
the way. You'd better dress the doll ; he'll be back for it before 
it's ready. I don't mind helping you for a minute or two. It 

8 
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would perhaps be better to get its things on. It's a girl's toy, of 
course." 

Between them they soon had the doll arrayed in gorgeous 
apparel ; and Mrs. Pritchard was just putting the finishing touches 
when her shop-bell rang behind them and somebody entered. 

Miss Minnifie turned to see a good-looking boy of two-and-twenty 
or thereabouts. He had a bright, healthy face, a mustache of a 
coming-on disposition, and rather curly brown hair that stuck out in 
a crisp bunch from under his velveteen deer-stalker. He was tall ; 
a trifle stout for so young a man, Miss Minnifie thought ; and his 
genial manner clearly proclaimed him, if the announcement with 
which he entered had not done so. 

''Here I am again. How's her lady doUship? Clothed and in 
her right mind?" 

'' Quite ready, sir ; just a bit of silver paper round it first, then 
I'll pack it up in its box." 

''Rum thing for a man to buy, eh? "said the strange youth 
cheerfully to Miss Minnifie, while he waited. 

She bridled up at being evidently mistaken for somebody of no 
pai*ticular importance. But her curiosity got the better of her pride. 

" It is not for yourself, I imagine ? " she asked, with one sharp 
glance at him. 

Then she began turning over Christmas cards, to show him that 
she was a customer as he was. The young man took off his hat, 
begged pardon, and laughed heartily at her question. 

He was about to pursue conversation when Mrs. Pritchard 
handed him his doll and opened the door for him. A lady was 
entering the shop at the same moment, and she stopped the youth 
with an expression of extreme surprise. 

" Good gracious me, Fred ! "WTiat in the name of wonder are 
you buying here ? " said a thin voice which Miss Minnifie recog- 
nized. 

" Caught in the act, aunt ! " the lad answered with a laugh. 

Miss Minnifie hastened to be introduced, but Fred had already 
started, and Miss Nancy Browne came into the shop. 

" Ah ! " said the little new-comer, " now I'm quite sure I know 
what brings you here. Miss Minnifie. The Christmas-tree already 
begins to weigh on your mind. Am I not right? I've asked 
Geoffrey, and he says that certainly you may have a tree from the 
woods. He also hopes you'll choose it yourself, one afternoon, and 
then come in to tea afterward. Will you?" 
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" You are too kind. Of course I will. Please tell your brother 
that I shall write him a letter of thanks, very fully acknowledging 
his kindness. And may I ask the name of that young man ? So 
curious ; d'you know he's just been buying a doll ? " 

" That's Fred," said Miss Browne, " my nephew ; Geoffrey's only 
son — a very dear fellow. He came home the day before yesterday. 
He loves giving presents, and hasn't the least idea of the value of 
money. He takes after his uncle ; but he has his father's brains, 
and will do great things at Cambridge with his sums and so on." 

" He is certainly handsome ; and he smokes a pipe, which my 
father says is better for the coats of the stomach than cigarettes, 
and more manly, too. Is he here for long ? " asked the other 
lady. 

'^ Until after Christmas ; then he goes to Scotland on a football 
tour. He plays football for the University, you know. That 
enables him to wear a very pretty, light blue smoking- jacket of an 
evening. Boys are so funny." 

^' I should think it kind, dear Miss Browne, if you would give me 
the advantage of your taste and judgment here," said Miss Minnifie 
presently, changing the subject. " You are right about the Christ- 
mas-tree ; and I wish it to be a greater success than ever this year. 
Colored tapers appear to have gone up in price, and toys also." 

" I want you to help me, too," answered the other. " I have 
come for cards — Christmas cards." 

"The designs are very chaste this season," ventured Mrs. 
Pritchard. 

The two little women shopped successfully. 

"I always spend two pounds ten," explained Miss Minnifie. 
" This year I design to spend three pounds ; and Pritchard gener- 
ally adds a few shillings' worth of goods herself. Is it not so, 
Pritchard ? " 

Mrs. Pritchard whined and said she much liked to help in a good 
cause. Then she produced her contribution. It consisted of things 
that had been in stock some time and had not gone off. Miss Minni- 
fie recognized the articles instantly, and determined to say a word 
when opportunity offered, but not before Miss Browne. 

That lady, meanwhile, had been buying pictures of roses, lilies, 
maidenhair fern, poppies, owls, angels, and other seasonable con- 
cerns. These were certainly chaste, and they ran up to as much as 
sixpence each ; but some, hand-painted on ivory, with perforated 
edges, commanded a shilling. All were adorned with fiabby little 
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good wishes in knock-kneed verse ; and the liand-painted cards had 
fragments of carols, set out with old English capitals in gold. 

" I should buy some of those, too, if I may suggest," said Miss 
Minnifie, pointing to a row of sad concerns with pieces of dead 
moss and fern gummed upon them. " You will be doing a very 
kind action, and you can send them to servants. A widow lady> in 
reduced circumstances, manufactures them to help keep herself and 
her two little boys. An improvident marriage, you know, and the 
man died ; so now she^s left with two babies on one side of the 
door and the wolf on the other. I always buy six. She keeps a 
little school, too, but she doesn't know anything herself, poor dear, 
though trouble certainly sharpens the wits." 

Miss Browne purchased a dozen of the designs in dead moss, and 
then, when Miss Miuuifie's back was turned, invested in a very 
beautiful study of a church and snow-clad graves for that lady. 
Miss Minnifie accepted the gift with a trace of emotion, and instantly, 
in return, presented her new friend with a robin upon the edge of 
a flower-pot. The flower-pot lifted up and had three choir-boys 
behind, singing something seasonable. Then, to crown Miss Minni- 
fie's satisfaction, Nancy Browne, her shopping ended, consented to 
drink tea at Myrtle Cottage, on condition that her friend would 
drive with her in the brougham, which was waiting. As they 
entered the snug conveyance, Mrs. Meadows passed. Nothing more 
opportune ever happened. 

It must be noted as distinctly important that Nancy Browne 
secretly preferred Miss Minnifie to the vicar's wife. The former 
celebrity was not so dignified and nearer her own size. Mrs. Mead- 
ows rather frightened nervous people. Her humor was cumbrous, 
and her way of referring to herself as "only an old woman " among 
ladies her seniors in years, made an unpleasant feeling in many 
minds. 

Meanwhile Fred Browne strolled home to the Priory, with two 
energetic fox-terriers at his heels, and the big doll under his aim. 
He was a light-hearted lad, lacking strength of character, perhaps, 
but only in some directions. He had plenty of brains and all his 
father's ambition, allied to his Uncle James's naturallj'^ sunny nature, 
and inability to keep money in his pocket. But he enjoyed such an 
ample allowance that extremes of generosity were possible, and 
quite permissible to him ; and his father, knowing that Fred, 
though a good sportsman, was also a student, and bid fair to take a 
fine degi'ce, never questioned the young man. As Miss Browne 
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had put it, '' sums and so on " were his forte. His college career 
was now nearly at an end, and his tutor expected that he would 
take high mathematical honors in the coming spring. Fred was 
very popular at Cambridge, where intellect and muscle alike com- 
mand respect, and a combination of them makes a hero. Perhaps, 
indeed, the certain weakness before mentioned only appeared in 
young Browne's love of the admiration his varied abilities secured 
for him. 

The lad found his new home much to his taste. There were 
infinite possibilities about the Priory. A fine head of game should 
be kept up, and most certainly would be, because Geoffrey Browne's 
sole sport and amusement was shooting. Then a new billiard-room 
seemed indicated also, and Fred, who was an astronomer in a small 
way, boldly asked for the northern turret of the Priory, with a 
view to a little observatory in the future. He liked his new horse 
extremely, but was not given over-much to riding at this stage of 
life, rather preferring the use of his own strong legs. 

And so he came to Devon, full of life and spirits and energy. 
His mother had died before he was six years old, and his manners 
in consequence were a little rough-edged here and there. He had 
settled his future in his own mind. He would see the world first ; 
next form a political connection, and go into Parliament as Liberal- 
Unionist (if such a pereon existed ten years hence), and then per- 
haps marry ; but not a day before he was thirty-five. Love, chance, 
fate, and one or two other forces that spin the web of human affairs, 
were not taken into much account by him ; and no doubt it would 
be an unhealthy state of things if busy, healthy youths of twenty- 
two did seriously occupy themselves with such concerns. 

But Fred Browne's doll was naturally intended for something 
feminine, and presently a blue-eyed, curly-headed little maid — the 
child of Mr. Maine, the gate-keeper at the new Priory lodge — found 
herself in a high heaven of delight. Maine had taught Fred to 
shoot and ride ; and his knowledge of dogs and ferrets entitled him 
to the respect of all sportsmen. They entered upon a short con- 
versation now ; Fred accepted the man's thanks with satisfaction, 
talked a while about the new preserves and new keepers, and then 
strode along home. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IN THE PBIOBY WOODS 

At a spot deep in the heart of Qeoflfrey Browne's newly pur- 
chased forests lay a little tarn, known as the Poacher's Pool. 
Report or tradition said that in days far past a mighty battle had 
been fought in the moonlight upon the margin of this little lake, 
and a certain Will Watt, the terror of every game-keeper on the 
country-side, had ended his black career, and fallen into the deep 
tarn to rise no more until the Judgment Day. 

But the place looks peaceful enough just now. Above it lies a 
low gray sky, broken by a broad rift of primrose light that touches, 
here and there, the dark blue-green of fir-trees ; while around the 
still pool rises a purple web of delicate, naked branches streaked 
and dappled with silver, touched with tracery of gold where dead 
leaves still cling. The bright stems of the birches are reflected in 
the water below, and they twine and tremble in a flutter of light 
as a black moor-hen swiftly paddles toward its home in the sedges. 
The banks, which will blush with wild geranium in the spring, 
which will shine in a scented sheen of bluebells, and bedeck them- 
selves with primrose and wood-anenome, even to the water's edge, 
are now draped in sober russet of fallen bracken. Here stands a 
small beech-tree, flaming with red, lifeless foliage that still hangs 
to him in death ; and over the hillside that slopes below the pool, 
the brown and gray and withered green of the open land are crudely 
broken by white splashes, where young saplings, sprouting from 
old roots, have been recently chopped away, leaving ugly wounds 
on the gnarled trunks. One holly-tree is left standing alone. A 
stream trickles from the full tarn over green grass, and through 
the water are to be seen air-bubbles clinging like diamonds to the 
bent blades below. There lies a mist in the hollows of the hills, 
and the air is damp and mild. 

A solitary female flgure stood in on-coming twilight and looked 
down at the water. A sort of lonely Lady of the little Lake she 
seemed, brooding there alone. The little moor-hen bustled across 
the water again on some private excursion, and a strange reflection 
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came to the mind of the spectator — a thought that interested her. 
She tried to picture the smallness of that fowPs world — a mere 
drop of landlocked water. She contrasted her own environment 
with the bird's, and discovered that, in proportion to its size and 
endowments, the moor-hen had considerably the advantage of her. 
And then a sharp girl's voice rang out from the other side of the 
Poacher's Pool, and put Miss Deane's revery to flight. 

" Marian ! " rippled out the voice, " do come here. Fve found 
the funniest, beautifulest plant you ever saw." 

The clear notes echoed back from a stony break in the hills 
behind ; they startled a blackbird also ; and as he hurried off with 
shrill "tink-tink-tink-tinketty-tink juggle-juggle-juggle-juggle-jug," 
to a familiar ivy-tod, his remonstrance echoed too. 

" Minnie, do use English ! " cried Marian in response. " Not 
* beautifulest '; you should say * most beautiful.' " 

" Beautiful," tinkled back the echo ; then Marian picked up her 
basket and walked round to the other side of the pool. The girl 
who had maltreated her own language was dancing in raptures 
before a great clump of butcher-box, its scarlet berries flashing in 
the dark green of the spiky foliage, and lending a welcome splash 
of color to the sober underwood. 

'^ Just think of it for the decorations ! " said Minnie Bird. 

She was a dashing, well-developed maid of seventeen, with hoy- 
denish inclinations, an extremely pretty face, and no intelligence 
worth talking about. The girls were collecting material for the 
Christmas adornments of St. Simon and St. Jude's, which place of 
worship, thanks to- Marian Deane, the Misses Neill, and a dozen 
other willing workers, would presently present a very bosky and 
beautiful appearance. 

"Why, it's prettier than holly, and ever so much prickliei'," 
declared Miss Bird, referring to the butcher-box. 

" I'm not sui-e if it's a correct thing exactly," answered Marian, 
scraping the mud off her shoes with a piece of stick. " Moss and 
ivy and holly are right, but we've never used this, though it's 
certainly beautiful. Some things, you know, are wrong, Minnie. 
You must not use yew, for instance, or mistletoe, because the 
Dniids made a great deal of mistletoe, and did heathenish cere- 
monies with it before the English Christian era." 

" Did the ancient Druids kiss one another under it, I wonder ? " 
asked Minnie ; " or were they above that sort of thing?" 

" I should think they must have risen superior to kissing*" 
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" Well, kissing's the right use for mistletoe," declared Minnie. 
" Mother said I'm getting too old, this morning," she continued ; 
^^and then the dear thing sighed and asked father if he didn't 
think it was time I began to grow shy* But I never shall. I've 
got a new frock for Christmas, Marian ; it's a long one, and my 
hair's got to go up. Isn't it horrid? The major says there's 
clearly been some mistake in my age. He says I'm physically 
grown up and mentally an infant. Very trying for a girl to hear 
a thing like that from her own father, isn't it ? " 

"Very hard," admitted Marian; "but you are shooting up 
extremely fast. You'll be as tall as I am, pretty soon." 

" I want to be, Marian ; I want to be just exactly your height, and 
size, and thickness," declared Minnie. 

She had a profound admiration for the elder girl. 

" We must get some more moss," said Miss Deane, after the 
bulcher-box had been secured. " It's growing dark, too. So we'll 
walk back under the fir-trees and home by the Hill Road through 
that little gate at the side. It will be locked, but we can climb 
over, I should think." 

" Nothing easier, my dear. Tim and I had an adventure there 
two Christmases ago, when he was back from school. Tim's a 
splendid catapulter, you know, though of course he's given it up 
now he's gone to college. We had a fearful squeak of being caught 
there by Gregson ; and afterward Tim said that I was a good 
plucked one and was material that would have made a very decent 
boy, simply chucked away." 

After this happy recollection, Minnie obeyed her elder and began 
grubbing up moss and ivy. Presently they had filled their baskets, 
and then, under the waning gray light that filtered more and more 
feebly through the trunksPof the fir-trees, both girls set out for 
home, along a narrow path. It was broken into steep steps here 
and there by the twining roots of the trees and hidden, for the 
most part, under a crisp gray-brown coat of pine-needles. To the 
right and left loomed snug cover of holly, laurel, and rhododendron 
— great patches growing gaunt and shapeless in the darkness. 

" I hope the new keepers aren't about this evening," said Minnie 
presently. " Gregson's done away with, you know. Mr. Browne's 
a tremendous man about game and things ; and he's got young 
keepers and new lodges and everything. We shouldn't have a 
chance against young keepers, Marian ; especially with these 
baskets." 
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" My dear Minnie, how is it Heatherbridge does not male you 
more sober-minded ? We're not trespassing. I shouldn't have 
dreamed of coming here without leave. Mr. James Browne gave 
me special permission and said I might take one friend." 

The favored assistant appeared rather disappointed ; but her 
passing regret at the absence of any pleasant element of possible 
danger speedily changed to extreme thankfulness. It was almost 
dark now and the woods began to grow weird and gloomy, 

" Oh, my dear ! " whispered Minnie, whose 'eyes were like a 
hawk's, " what a blessing we've got leave. There's a man ! " 

She pointed to a dim figure hastening through the woods below 
them. The figure's eyes were evidently even quicker than Minnie's, 
for it had already seen her and her companion and was approaching. 

"Perhaps it's a poacher ! " hazarded the younger girl, in delicious 
alarm. 

" He would certainly avoid us if he were," answered Marian. 
" Probably it's a game-keeper coming to ask us our business here. 
You'd better let me speak, Minnie." 

" Tell him Pm a friend, you know," said Miss Bird, but she had 
to whisper it, for the figure was already beside them. 

The girls could see the glint of a gun on a man's shoulder 
together with the red glimmer of a pipe, pretty high up in the air, 
and a suggestion of big gaiters and velveteen. 

" Pardon me," said the man, who only saw two female figures 
canying large market-baskets, " you've no right here, my good 
women, none in the world." 

a We're not good women, we're only gii'ls," declared Minnie, dis- 
obeying her friend. 

" Well, girls or women, I fear you have no business in the Priory 
woods." 

"We have permission," said Marian. "Mr. James Browne 
kindly allowed me to come. You needn't be frightened at our big 
baskets, keeper ; you needn't really. There is nothing in them but 
moss and ivy and such things for the church decorations." 

"Pm sure Pll take your word, ladies," said the man good- 
humoredly ; " but where are you going now ? " 

" There's a gate at the end of this path somewhere," said Marian. 

" There is, but you'll find it locked," he answered. 

Marian did not like to tell the man that she and her friend pro- 
posed climbing the obstacle, but Minnie had no such scruples and 
spoke at once. 
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'^ It's not much of a gate/' she said. " I've got between the bars 
before to-day. Or we can get over it, if necessary." 

" Not the new gate, I fancy. You haven't seen the new gate 
probably ; it's rather a formidable affair," he answered. 

Both girls stopped in dismay. Then Minnie made a further sug- 
gestion. 

" Well, you have the key, I suppose." 

" As a matter of fact I have." 

" Wottld it be troubling you too much if we asked you to let us 
out by it ? " said Marian. " You see it is dark, and I fear we shall 
have great difficulty if we turn." 

" I will," he replied. " Better let me go ahead. Don't be fright- 
ened of the gun. It isn't loaded." 

They started in single file, and Minnie, to whom silence was alto- 
gether objectionable, addressed the leader. 

" Are you a Devon man ? " she asked. 

" No ; quite a stranger in these parts, 1 am." 

" You'll soon get accustomed to the woods, I suppose ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I'm getting to know them all right now." 

" D'you like game-keeping ? " 

" Yes, I do. It's a fine, healthy life." 

" And exciting, too, at times." 

" Certainly ; when one has to rescue young ladies, for instance." 

" I mean poachers, not women," answered Minnie, with scorn. 
" D'you know the Poacher's Pool in the woods ? " 

" Oh, yes ! There was a great battle there, they tell me." 

" A grand battle ; and Will Watt, a famous poacher, was killed. 
He's at the bottom now. I dare say you'll see his ghost there some 
night when you're prowling about, looking after things." 

" I shouldn't like to," said the man. "My gun wouldn't stop a 
poacher's ghost, would it ? By-the-bye, some people by the name 
of BuUer had the Priory then, had they not ? " 

" Rather so. The Devon BuUers — grand old historical sort of 
people. Very different to the Brownes, of course." 

" Not that every-body who knows them does not very much like 
Mr. Browne, and Mr. James Browne, and Miss Browne too," said 
Marian, fearing that the man might resent Minnie's rather dis- 
paraging reference to the new people. " I should think he was a 
very kind master." 

" Well, I don't grumble ; there's plenty of money for me," said 
the man. 
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'^The proceeds of dog-bisonit. I suppose you didn't know that, 
though?" proceeded Minnie. 

The other laughed. 

** Do the gentlefolks draw the line at dog-biscuit in Heather- 
bridge ? " 

" Not they," declared the girl. " Why, every-body thinks the 
Brownes the dearest little people in the world. They are so good 
and so anxious to please. I just love that tiny Miss Nancy." 

" So do all who have the luck to know her, I should think," said 
Marian. "I hate to hear people scheming to get friendly with 
them, and gushing to their faces, and then sniggering about them 
behind their backs. It makes me sick of the whole community." 

The remark was made to Minnie, and she answered it. 

"I don't laugh at them, my dear girl. I respect them tre- 
mendously. And I respect their judgment too. Why, they are 
going to dine with us the day after to-morrow. Mrs. Meadows is 
cut to the heart. We are the first people they will have dined 
with in the place." 

The man ahead was smoking in silence, but Minnie wanted 
information upon one other most interesting point, and suspected 
that he would be able to furnish it. 

"D'you know young Mr. Browne, keeper?" she asked. "He's 
coming home for the holidays, I believe. I suppose he'll shoot, 
and all that sort of thing, and dance very likely too." 

" Yes, he's been poking about. Doesn't look as if he could dance, 
though^' answered the man. 

" Is he as little as his father ? " 

" No ; there's a lot of him — rather too much, I should say." 

" Dear me, how funny that such a small man should have a big 
son ! Six feet, should you think ? " 

" Just about that." 

" Is he nice, from your point of view, keeper ? " 

" No ; don't think much of him myself." 

" Rather interfering, I dare say. Thinks he knows every thing — 
all young men do." 

It struck Marian about this time that Minnie was taking too 
much upon herself. 

"You're getting quite out of breath, Minnie," she said rather 
pointedly, and her friend took the hint and subsided. But Marian's 
remark to Minnie, and her quiet suppression of that bouncing young 
woman, had been much too delicately managed for a keeper to see 
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through them, and too quietly spoken for any bat exceptionally 
quick ears to have heard at all. 

For the remaining hundred yards of their journey, nobody spoke. 
Then a great oaken gate was reached, any attempt to climb which 
would have been far beyond even Minnie's powers. The man 
unlocked it, held it open for them to pass through, and then came 
out himself, fastening it again after him. The Hill Road was a 
steep, winding right of way, ascending to Dartmoor, and cutting 
through the centre of the Priory Coverts. Another gate, similar 
to that through which the party had just passed, faced on to the 
opposite «ide of the road ; and this the man now prepared to enter. 

"I suppose your day's work isn't nearly done?" asked Miss Bird, 
as they left him. 

" No, not yet. Any amount more to do. Good-night, ladies." 

" I'm sure we are very much obliged to you. I began to think 
we should have had to spend the night with Will Watt's ghost," 
laughed Minnie. 

"I'm glad I saved you such an unpleasant experience," he 
answered, and hesitated to see if the other girl were going to bid 
him good-night. 

She evidently meant to do so. * Marian had put down her basket, 
and appeared to be fumbling in her pocket for something. 

" Stop one moment, please, keeper," she said ; and then turning 
her back on him, peered into a small purse, and drew out a shilling. 
" You won't mind accepting a little Christmas present, will you ? " 
she asked. "Good-night, and thank you exceedingly for taking 
pity upon us." 

"Thank yow," he answered, holding out his hand gravely. 
" Much obliged, I'm sure. Good-night to you." 

He took the money, picked up his gun, and vanished through the 
door he had just opened. 

" How refreshing and shai*p he was, after the stupid louts round 
these parts, wasn't he ? " asked Minnie of her friend, as the two 
took their steep way down the hill to Heatherbridge. 

"There seemed to be nothing bucolic about him, certainly," 
answered Marian. " He was odd, rather ; not exactly uncivil, but — 
well, I cannot explain it." 

" A reduced gentle-penson, very likely." 

" Then he wouldn't have taken my shilling." 

" Perhaps he took it for a joke. Game-keepers always get gold 
when they are tipped, I believe," said Minnie. 
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And meantime Mr. Fred Browne strolled home, a shilling richer 
than when he stalled on his afternoon's amusement. He laughed 
quietly once or twice, but there were long intervals between these 
manifestations of amusement. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ABBANOEMENTS FOB GIVING FLEASUBB 

Though Major Bird had never seen a shot fired in anger ; 
though, as it was whispered at the club, he did not even volunteer 
for active strife when opportunity offered ; yet, despite his official 
insignificance, he occupied a high position in Heatherbridge society. 
For Mrs. Bird was a born tactician and sti-ategist. She identified 
herself with no party, headed no clique, but by a happy admixture 
of audacity and clear judgment managed to keep on fair terms 
with all her neighbors. The Birds were poor, had a large family, 
and yet preserved excellent style; They sent their eldest son to 
college, knew every-body that was known, and enjoyed a prominence 
not achieved by many ambitious persons with longer purses. 

Kathleen Bird could certainly make a bunch of flowers, or a 
yard of art muslin, go twice as far as most people, and it was felt 
she must employ the same magic power in handling her husband's 
pension. Heatherbridge, of course, knew the exact amount of it ; 
Heatherbridge was also aware that Mrs. Bird had no money of her 
own, and that one-third of Tim Bird's college expenses were 
allowed him by an uncle on his father's side ; but the more widely 
these facts were spread, the greater became the wonder and admi- 
ration at Mrs. Bird's remarkable abilities. Despite the afflictions 
of a large family, and deafness, she enjoyed the reputation of being 
a bright, and even brilliant, woman. Her children were always 
delightfully dressed ; her twins, " Bunny " and " Dicky," had 
become quite features of Heatherbridge society ; and as to her 
unfortunate deafness, she made the ailment almost a source of addi- 
tional charm. Her little artistic hearing-trumpet, fringed with old 
lace, never frightened anybody's ideas away, and her knack of 
holding her head upon one side when using it, was held to add a 
grace of manner to the lady that some people considered quite 
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irresistible. In person, she was a plump, pretty brunette, Irish 
only in name. She had met the major in India, and married him 
while in a passion with another man. The other man sold out ; 
Kathleen settled down very comfortably with her thick-headed, 
well-meaning husband, made him a splendid wife, and kept his 
head high, despite his own inclination to hang it and loaf quietly 
in the background of every picture he chanced to form a part of. 

" Now we've got 'em," said the major, as he sat one afternoon 
with his wife, "of course we must go through with it." 

He referred to the fact that the Brownes were coming to dine. 

"Go through with it? I should think so. This is their first 
dinner-party in Heatherbridge. I don't fancy it often occurs to 
you, Talbot, that your wife is a very clever woman," answered Mrs. 
Bird. 

" Nobody ever doubted that, my dear. Of course, the point now 
is : who meet them — ^the Brownes, I mean t Have you thought it 
out ? " 

" Ten minutes after I received their letter. There are four of 
them, and three of us. Tim will be able to see more of young 
Browne at college, when they both go back again ; that is satis- 
factory. Four and three make seven ; seven from ten leave three.'' 

" Mrs. Meadows and the vicar, of course ? " 

" No, I think not. I have thought it out, as I tell you. Mrs, 
Meadows has been a little — well, say * sublime,' lately. I don't see 
why, but, of course, she must know that I have noticed it ; she 
meant me to do so. She will expect an invitation ; in fact, she 
must have been very much surprised that she did not receive one ; 
but it will do her good. I met Miss Browne's brougham recently, 
and it happened Miss Minnifie was in it. They are getting rather 
thick, I learn from Mrs. Watford. I don't much like Mercy Minni- 
fie, and she doesn't like me ; but I have asked her, because she 
does not quite believe people who tell her the way in which we do 
things here ; besides, the Brownes seem to like her. Then Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall and Mrs. Watford complete the paity, and a few 
people come in for an hour after dinner. I am going to arrange 
for Bunny and Dicky to escape from the nurseiy just about desert 
time. Minnie might rush in to fetch them. They will make a 
little diversion in their new frocks. Vincent Watford could not 
come to dinner, fortunately, but he may drop in afterward, and 
perhaps recite. Marian Deane also comes, to sing, if I want her, 
and Miss Minnifie's niece." 
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** All right ; it sounds like the usual sort of thing," said the 
major. " What about the food ? " 

"Everything is settled — sardines on toast; mock-turtle, four 
pints and a half, six and sixpence : a turbot ; some stuffed toma- 
toes ; the pheasants which Colonel Anderson sent you ; a sweet- 
bread, as I hear from the butcher that Mr. Geoffrey Browne is very 
much given to them ; then odds and ends, and a Christmas pudding 
with sauce that Miss Browne gave me a recipe for. Don't forget to 
take just a mouthful and praise it. You will see to the wine, as 
usual ; there are two bottles of the hock over from last time." 

" All right. Are there any more things you want me to look 
after ? You'll have Pogson in to wait, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; I booked him when I went about the fruit. I've hired a 
lovely pine-apple — not to eat ; it will be stuck up among grapes 
and bananas. Don't offer it to any body, except Miss Browne ; she 
doesn't take fruit. And mind about the birds, Talbot. Just send 
me an odd bit fjrom somewhere underneath. See especially after 
'Miss Minnifie." 

" All right," answered the major, whose mind was now occupied 
with vintages. " There must be good port this time. The Bro wnes 
are port-drinkers, I fancy." 

" And another thing : the dinner napkins. Don't roll yours up, 
and then look round for your ring, like you did last July. There's 
a pleasant fiction that nobody ever dreams of using a dinner napkin 
twice. Just crumple it, and fling it on the table or floor afterward ; 
they can be damped, and ironed again." 

" All right." 

" Then, as to going in ; you'll take Miss Browne, as the guest of 
the evening ; Mr. James Browne can take Miss Minnifie, and Mr. 
Geoffrey will take me. The only question is about Mrs. Watford. 
Shall young Browne or Sprigge-Marshall take her ? The curate's 
the older man. I think myself that Tim and young Browne had 
better come in together behind. What is your idea ?" 

" Let Tim and young Browne come in together behind," said the 
major, like an echo. 

"Very well ; I'm sure you are right. And would you use our 
coffee -essence afterward or make a feature of the coffee and have 
the beans ground hot ? People always remember the coffee at a 
dinner. I suppose it is because it comes last. If the coffee's bad, 
every thing's always bad — ^that is, afterward, when the affair is 
talked over." 
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" Then buy beans and have them ground hot," said the major. 

" Are the tobacco arrangements all right ? " she asked presently. 

" Yes. I shall have a new box of the Havanas open — the ones 
that have been drying on the kitchen dresser." 

" Quite so. Tim must hand them round and then put them some- 
where off the table where men will have to ask if they want 
another. Let the Brownes decide you as to the moment for joining 
us. If they like the port, don't hurry them ; but if they seem 
bored then make a move more quickly." 

" All right," he answered ; " I'll recollect," 

Here it may be noted that Miss Minnifie was i*ather astonished 
on being asked to dine at the Bungalow. The Birds had never 
extended a similar invitation to her before ; but they entertained 
very rarely, and then only those who gave dinners in return. 
However, as the Meadowses were not going, which circumstance 
in itself she felt to be a sort of implicit compliment to her, she 
accepted the invitation with good grace. She saw much to admire 
in Mrs. Bird, as every-body else did, but she also noted that acute 
woman's failings. 

" She cannot afford to mix with the best people, and she ought 
not to do it," said Miss Minnifie, on one occasion, to her father. 
" It is only managed by the exercise of a great deal of unladylike 
ingenuity. There is no solidity, no backbone. The house offends 
my sense of propriety at every turn. I see poverty peeping out of 
a thin, artistic disguise wherever I look. The defiant fans and bits 
of grass ; the Indian curiosities ; her own water-color sketches in 
his home-made picture frames ; the way they dress the children ; 
the extraordinary caps, with streamers, that they make the servants 
wear — everything seems to ape at a position which their means 
denies to them." 

" What does it matter so long as they're happy ?" asked Wisdom, 
It was a favorite question with him. 

" It doesn't matter. Only it is idle to shut the eyes to it. She's 
a good mother, and that's a great deal. Heaven knows I judge no 
woman. If they had birth, then, by virtue of it, they might take 
their place in society as I do myself. Nobody looks to me to enter- 
tain ; nobody would require me to put my trust in exteriors, or to 
flutter into prominence on the edge of a Japanese fan. No. I am 
a poor woman ; but I am a Minnifie — a Devon Minnifie ; that is an 
answer to any question. In her case it is different. The Birds (zs 
Birds are nothing. Besides, she has no decision ; she tries to keep 
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out of the important issues of the neighborhood and avoid identi- 
fying herself with any body. There is a lack of courage in that." 

" Maybe slie's better employed," said Wisdom. 

" Possibly, father ; but nobody can live for themselves alone." 

Two days before the dinner-party Mercy Minnifie had occasion 
to visit Pogson, the fruiterer and greengrocer. He served her, then 
discussed the weather, his wife, and the price of provisions. From 
these topics he proceeded to others of a more interesting nature, 
and described an incident or two of recent occurrence. 

" Some beat cock-fighting for meanness," he said. "A lady, who 
shall be nameless, gives a dinner-party the day after to-morrow. 

* Pogson,' she says to mc, when buying fruit, 'there's a custom 
you may not have met with, namely, that of hiring out things for 
entertainments.' *I never have, not in my line, ma'am,' I says. 

* It's like this,' she explains : * I want a pine-apple, for artistic 
purposes, not to eat. Can you lend me one for the dinner?' 
That's a new idea, aint it?" 

** You did not undertake to do so, I imagine ? " 

*^ Yes, I did, miss, for sixpence. But it just shows what people 
do." 

He bowed her out of his shop, and turned his attention to another 
customer. The man was a gossip of the first water, but even he 
would hardly have mentioned the pine-apple to Miss Minnifie had 
he known that she herself was going to the banquet in question. 

As it fell out, however, the circumstance led to others of a far 
more important nature. 

Indeed, it may be chronicled, before the actual entertainment 
itself, that the consequences of it were wide-spreading, and, owing 
to sundry causes quite unforeseen, not wholly satisfactory. In the 
first place, Mrs. Meadows did not accept her omission in the right 
spirit. It seemed strange that she should not be asked to meet the 
Brownes ; but that Miss Minnifie should have been was more than 
strange. 

The news came to Mrs. Meadows one morning after breakfast, 
and she went into the vicar's study with it, and interrupted him, 
and walked up and down on his hearth-rug, cutting her finger-nails 
and talking. She was untidy at home, and even slovenly in the 
mornings. She wore her dresses to rags behind the scenes ; she 
looked old and jaded, and worried about Christmas matters, and 
she spoke with the fretful air of a woman who has to keep on the 
mask a good deal, but is glad enough to take it off sometimes. 
4 
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"How d'you read it, Fuller?" she asked. "They invite the 
Brownes, and this woman to meet them. Now I know for a fact, 
that Mrs. Bird doesn't really care a straw for her — ^Mercy Minnifie, 
I mean. D'yoa think the Brownes are letting it be understood 
that they are taking her up ? Or d'you think she fished for it, and 
Kathleen Bird had to invite her against her will ? She does fish 
fearfully. But why weren't we asked ? " 

The vicar was deep in some investigations for the tableaux 
vivants ; but when his wife came into the study and shut the door 
after her, he knew it meant at least temporary cessation of all lit- 
erary labor. He was an old, soft-hearted man ; nourished on dead 
languages and obsolete mental food of every sort ; deeply skilled 
in branches of human knowledge that did not involve much human 
nature. He had the patience and microscopical instincts of a 
scholar ; he learned much worm-eaten stuff, and taught little that 
was less than a thousand years old ; be obeyed his wife, as a habit 
of long duration ; he had neither more nor less significance than an 
anchorite monk who lets his life run to rot in a cave. 

The old man put down certain books and papers, took off his 
spectacles, breathed on the glasses and polished them with a pen- 
wiper ; then he sank back in his black oak chair, and stroked the 
arm of it, as he always did when wanting an idea. " Why worry 
yourself, Mary ? " he asked. " I think it lacks dignity to concern 
yourself so greatly with this gentlewoman. Miss Minnifie has one 
of those unrestful natures that must be up and doing and asserting 
itself in some direction. I should suspect that she makes more 
toward good than harm. As to the Brownes — well, she evidently 
appeals to them. That is in her favor, for they strike me as being 
remarkably amiable and sensible people." 

" They're making some remarkably stupid mistakes. To accept 
this invitation and refuse mine was clumsy, to say the least of it. 
Of course you must expect a pig to grunt, but still it was a 
particularly clumsy grunt," answered his wife. 

" You wrong them," he replied. " They were engaged to dinner in 
Plymouth. They greatly regretted the fact, but had to go. They 
design to entertain us themselves at no distant date — about the 
Feast of the Annunciation probably." 

" Yes, yes, but Mercy Minnifie. I don't know how to show the 
woman she takes too much upon herself," said Mary Meadows. 
" I can't make it clear to other people, let alone to her own under- 
standing." 
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*' Those who are not ranged against us must be regarded as with 
us," he answered, longing for her to go. 

" Of course. I don't refer to her work in the parish, though 
goodness knows she's much too officious there. I'm alluding to the 
social importance of the woman. People seem blind. What is 
she after all ? Who is she ? A nobody." 

" Then why. distress yourself ? Let her go her way." 

" She gains ground ; that's why I condescend to give the matter 
a moment's thought. She is out of touch with us, and she is out 
of touch with the Coopers and the Blath waits and Mr. Parkhouse, 
and Mr. Sprigg-Marshall, and General Somerset ; and yet she gains 
ground. A step must be taken, and you are the man to do it." 

Mrs. Meadows viciously snipped off a piece of thumbnail as she 
spoke. It hit her husband on the nose, and fell upon the open page 
before him. He removed it with mild irritation, and replied : 

" A step in what direction ? How can I approach her ? You're 
not yourself this morning, Mary." 

" A clergyman can approach any body. She is one of your flock, 
and should be as much an object of your attention as any other 
member of it. The woman is mistaken, and she is leading a cer- 
tain limited but increasing number after her. You cannot address 
her personally, but you can address her class ; the busy-body is 
surely the subject of divine displeasure on more than one occasion. 
Where's your concordance ? It's in the New Testament if it isn't 
in the Old." 

"You don't mean that I should preach at her, I trust?" he 
asked ; waiting for an answer with his mouth open. 

"Certainly not ; I am not thinking of her any more. I am only 
concerned with a growing evil here — an evil which a vicar's wife is 
more likely to understand and see than the vicar himself. Yes, 
here are texts." 

" I should be unwilling in the last degree to do so at this blessed 
season," declared Mr. Meadows. 

" Keep it, then, for your New Year's sermon," she said. " I tell 
you the thing is necessary." 

" Very well, my love, it shall be done," he answered, knowing 
that the sermon indicated would have to be preached, now his wife 
had made up her mind. 

" I am very thankful you agree so readily," she replied, and then 
left him in peace. 

The idea of this sermon only came to the lady while she talked. 
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but it restored her good temper in a great measure, and filled her 
with further resolves. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall might preach some- 
thing of a similar kind. He was easily flattered, and did not like 
Miss Minnifie. He and the vicar should discourse to the same tune 
on the same day. Then there would be no fear of certain people, 
who stood in need of the coming warning, missing it. After which 
determination, Mrs. Meadows put on her parish dress and her 
parish expression, and went forth upon a matter of Christmas coal. 
She had a different expression for eveiy duty in life ; and Heather- 
bridge knew them all, except only the one worn in the vicar's study 
when nobody else was by. 



CHAPTER IX 

TEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE DINE 

Mbs. Bibd's dinner-table presented an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance upon the night of her entertainment. The serviettes 
were arranged like swans, with French rolls on their backs ; night- 
lights in pink shades glimmered from little beds of moss and holly, 
and in the centre, supporting an 6pergne, on which flaunted the 
hired pine-apple and other choice fruits, there spread a sheet of 
looking-glass — its edges concealed beneath artistic banks of Christ- 
mas roses ; while standing knee deep in the flowers appeared white 
china shepherds, playing upon white china flutes, for the benefit of 
white china shepherdesses. 

After the procession from the drawing-room had safely arrived, 
tlie Bev. Marshall Sprigge-Marshall said grace : then tongues were 
set going, sardines on toast devoured, and the repast begun. 

Most of the converaation revolved round Mrs. Bird's end of the 
table, for the major failed at small-talk, and Miss Browne rarely 
spoke unless spoken to. Miss Minnifie happened to be in a vei*y 
good temper. She had searched covertly for a lion on the plate, 
and been much gratified at not finding that mark of worth. After 
all, electro looks well enough, and becomes the table of poor 
people better than silver. Her conversation with James Browne 
related in great measure to the matter between the two local prac- 
titioners, and presently the topic became general. 
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'^ Such a pity at such a time," said Mrs. Bird, after the names of 
Dawes and Deane had entered her ear-trampet, in the crisp notes 
of Miss Minnifie's voice ; '^ such a sad pity. Both are admirable 
men, each in his way." 

"Concerning this stupid row," remarked Gkoffrey Browne. 
" Dawes has come to me with a suggestion that I should arbitrate. 
Dr. Deane is willing also, so we are going to have a talk and avoid 
any public unpleasantness. I am telling no secret, for it was dis- 
cussed at the club yesterday." 

Miss Minnifie had heard this fact already from Commander 
Cragg, but as she strongly suspected that the naval officer's name 
and her own were being mentioned together in certain quarters, 
she pretended to be sui-prised at Geoffrey Browne's announcement. 

" I don't see what there is to arbitrate on, myself," said James 
Browne. " Dawes simply makes himself ridiculous when he 
charj^es a staid, respectable individual like Deane with deliberate 
attempts to frighten his horse. It's a monstrous accusation." 

The practitioners were dismissed with the soup; while as a second 
sauce to the turbot, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall took up the conversation, 
and asked some riddles. He also detailed sundry humorous scenes 
in the parish, and endeavored unsuccessfully to imitate the broad 
Devon accent. 

" How very clever ! " said Mrs. Bird, " how admirable ! You hit 
off the bucolic nature so well. I really think a sense of humor is 
absolutely necessaiy if we are to enjoy life. My husband is such 
a keen observer of character, too. I must get him to tell you about 
the rajah at Sumbulpore. The good rajah sent me the most mag- 
nificent presents on one occasion. They came upon an elephant in 
costly trappings. I had never seen such gems, and such golden 
ornaments. Of course, these Eastern princes possess fabulous 
wealth, and I — a young girl then — made no question, but that the 
present had a political significance, and that the rajah had done 
rightly to send it, and I should do rightly to accept it. Talbot 
was Acting Political Agent at the time, and when he came in, he 
immediately ordered me to send all the treasures back again. Was 
it not hard. Miss Minnifie, for one who is so fond of pretty things ? 
You see, my husband had to decide a very important suit soon 
afterward, in which the cunning old rajah was deeply interested. 
It was simply a plot. A good many valuable little things in small 
parcels used to change hands in the old days in India. They may 
even do so now. But you must get Talbot to tell you of his sub- 
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sequent interview with the rajah. That is the funny part of the 
story." 

''Such questionable taste," said Minnifie afterward, to Mrs. 
Watford ; " such questionable taste to always drag in India as she 
does. Surely there is enough to talk about of present interest 
without flying back to her purely personal experiences in foreign 
lands." 

The dinner progressed evenly enough until Geoffrey Browne 
and his host got upon vintages. Then the major quite woke up, 
and forgot all about the pheasants. He carved them badly, and 
did not make them go effectively round. The game led to conver- 
sation on that subject also, and Mr. Geoffrey quite surprised his 
brother and sister, he talked so much. 

"I want a head of game which would be a credit to any noble- 
man's place in the land; and I am going to have it," he declared. 

"Do you expect much trouble from poachers?" asked the 
curate. " They tell me that the Priory woods offer such facilities 
for those gentry, and that they get rid of their stolen fur and 
feathers so easily in Plymouth, that owner after owner has aban- 
doned the task in despair, despite the great natural advantages of 
the preserves. My brother has had a deal of trouble with his birds 
already this year, for the same reason." 

" As to poachers, let 'em come," said Mr. Browne ; " they'll 
have a tough nut to crack now." 

"My daughter met one of your keepers a few days ago," re- 
marked Mrs. Bird innocently. " She was not poaching, you know, 
but just getting things for the church. Such a great strapping 
fellow the keeper was, and so superior, she said. Pm sure I hope 
we shall hear no more about poaching now." 

" That must have been Barron," declared Mr. Browne. " Barron's 
a giant, and has a temper like a demon — a silent, unsociable soul; 
but honest, and a Presbyterian. I never had a more ideal game- 
keeper." 

" Minnie gave him a shilling, I believe, for seeing her and her 
friend safely out of the woods. Or else it may have been Miss 
Deane who gave him the shilling. I forget the details, but he 
took the money." 

Geoffrey Browne looked vexed, but his son showed interest. 

"It must have been somebody else, father," said Fred ; "perhaps 
Blake or Parkinson. Barron's much too big a swell to take a 
shilling from a lady." 
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•* Blake, no doubt," answered Geoffrey Browne, evidently relieved 
at the idea. 

Mrs. Watford said but little, being well content to enjoy her 
dinner, and listen to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. She found him an 
extremely attractive companion, and he apparently derived much 
pleasure from her society. Miss Minnifie glanced over sharply at 
them once or twice. Once it struck Mercy Minnifie that Jane 
Watford tapped the curate's hand with her fan. She could not be 
certain, however, and therefore put the notion from her as beyond 
belief. 

Just before the Christmas pudding, Mrs. Bird's diversion arrived, 
in the shape of two energetic little boys, exactly alike and clad in 
white serge sailor suits. They were under the impression that by 
a cunning flank movement they had eluded their guardian, dodged 
other domestics, and finally penetrated to the dining-room; but 
the nurse knew all about it, and was waiting outside in a clean 
apron to remove them when the sijgnal came. 

"We's 'scaped, ma," announced Bunny triumphantly, as he 
galloped across to his parent, followed by Dicky. 

" So I see, you naughty, naughty little boys," said Mra. Bird. 
" Run away at once to bed, both of you." 

Then she waited for somebody to express a hope that the twins 
might be allowed to remain. It was Miss Browne who begged to see 
them ; and Bunny and Dicky, who were already familiar with the 
exceptional repast in hand, and only wanted to find a friend with 
a lap, that they might get to business, marched straight off to the 
little woman. Fred Browne stopped Dicky on the way. 

" Nice children I " remarked James Browne heartily. " I've 
heard of them. Curiously alike." 

" Late for the little things to be up," said Miss Minnifie. She 
did not care for children, except ragged, diity pnes, that wanted 
looking after. 

" Bunny and me's been playin' Zulus," explained Dicky to his 
new friend. " We scrouched behind the kitchen door, till cook 
went into the pantry, then we stealed out and played Zulus and 
got fings. I'll have some of them little black prawns now." 

He pointed to a dish of French prunes. Fred helped him, and 
asked if he would like a banana. 

" Yes, and tandied fruit too, an' nuta too. What's that yellow 
fing with a funny head, at the top ? " 

"A pine-apple." 
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" To eat ? " 

" Rather ! " 

Meantime Bunny had been less fortunate in his lap. Miss 
Browne was too small to enable him to get that general command 
of the table he desired ; so he wriggled down and went elsewhere. 
His judgment proved bad, for he attempted to storm Miss Minnifie. 
Mrs. Bird had an eye on her son, but was talking to Geoffrey 
Browne at the time, and pretended to see nothing. 

" Shall I come up ? " asked Bunny. 

" No, no, stop where you are, sweet child. See, here's a piece of 
orange. Isn't that good. You're standing on my foot, love." 

" But I want to see. Dicky's got a 'nana." 

" So he has. Run round to Dicky, there's a darling. Perhaps 
he'll give you some too, if you are quick." 

The child had trodden heavily on a corn, and the expression upon 
Miss Minnifie's face was really one of suffering ; but Mrs. Bird 
misread it. To her, Mercy Minnifie appeared to be simply scowling 
at the good little, harmless Bunny, for no reason whatever. 

" Tim, help nurse I " said the hostess. At the word " nurse," 
that important personage entered the room, and an instant later the 
twins, laden with the fat of the land, departed. 

" Greedy little wretches ! " murmured Miss Minnifie to herself ; 
" what bringing up ! " 

** I don't like to see a person show openly that they object to 
children, even though they do," explained Mrs. Bird to Geoffrey 
Browne. 

" Are f ou fond of children, Mr. Sprigge-Marsball ? " asked Mrs. 
Watford of the curate. 

He knew that she had never borne any, and answered that 
he thought they must be a very mixed blessing. 

"Is the sauce right, dear Miss Browne? Your recipe, you 
know," said Mrs. Bird presently. 

" Very beautiful sauce — quite perfect in fact," she answered. 

Miss Minnifie did not know that Mrs. Bird was on tei*ms to get 
recipes from Miss Browne. It annoyed her. Everything in fact 
conspired to do so. She had a notion that she was not shining, and 
she felt that the Brownes must see she was not. Mrs. Bird's con- 
versation was like the glancing, dancing flight of a butterfly. She 
never settled seriously to any subject, but touched a hundred and 
fluttered away again, just as Miss Minnifie arranged her ideas and 
prepared to cut in herself. James Browne, too, struck her to-day 
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as rather a shallow man at the bottom. He kept on admiring the 
table and explaining that, though not an aitistic being himself, 
he admired art in others, and the result of it in a house. 

" None of your ugly black horse-hair and mahogany furniture 
here," he said ; " all those old-fashioned things are out of date. 
Give me beauty combined with comfort." 

" Give me solidity," she answered, wondering whether James 
Browne had seen her dining-room. The Brownes had called upon 
her as they promised ; they had also been introduced to Wisdom, 
and shown a proper spirit in the presence of that astounding old 
gentleman ; but she was almost sure they did not visit the dining- 
room, else Mr. James could never have said so awkward and 
thoughtless a thing. 

Major Bird forgot what lady among his guests never ate fruit. 
He knew it was one of the two spinsters, but lacked the wit to 
prove which by preliminary experiment on minor delicacies. So, 
coming to a wrong conclusion, he stood the hazard and challenged 
Miss Minnifie. 

" May I cut you a piece of pine ? " he asked, making no eflFort to 
do so. 

" Thank you," she said : " I should like some." 

She felt relieved that, after all, Mrs. Bird was not as mean as the 
fruiterer, Pogson, led her to imagine. Evidently the hired pine- 
apple had been ordered by somebody else. 

Major Bird coughed, and looked round for a knife. He realized 
his horrible mistake, and dared not meet his wife's eye. She, 
of course, did not turn a hair, but asked Mr. Browne if he proposed 
growing pines at the Prioiy. In her heart she sent up a prayer— 
a prayer of thanksgiving that Pogson had left the room. It was 
just possible the man might have fallen into hideous error when he 
saw his fruit being cut up. The major chopped off a few slices 
rather dismally, and the matter might have ended there ; but far 
worse was in store. 

Miss Minnifie felt better and more cheerful upon the demolition 
of the pine. While eating her slice, she told, as a good story, the 
anecdote of Pogson and his hired fruit. 

" Who they are," she concluded, " I do not know. The trades- 
men give dinners, I believe, among themselves a good deal. Of 
course, I did not ask Pogson for names. But it is a beautiful little 
bit of shoddy." 

Mrs. Bird's deafness was often very useful to her, though never 
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more than then. She made no comment upon her guest's narrative, 
but began talking to Fred Browne before it was ended, and, as 
soon as Miss Minnifie had finislied her pine-apple, rose and retired, 
with the other ladies streamitig behind her. 

It happened that the Browne brothers did not smoke, and cared 
little for port, so Major Bird soon followed his wife. 

In the drawing-room Minnie and her friend Marian swelled the 
throng. Vincent Watford had not arrived, but Miss Minnifie's 
niece was already there. This latter lady had a name, but nobody 
in Heath erbridge called her by it, and a great many people never 
heard it. As " Miss Minnifie's niece " she went through tlie world, 
and this relationship was her sole claim to importance. She was 
one of those women who are used without hesitation and thought 
nothing of — a gap-filling woman. She devoted her time to the 
management of a little Home for unsatisfactory girls ; and she had 
a talent for finding people servants when no one else could. 

Fred Browne recognized Minnie by her robust manners, long 
before the major formally introduced his daughter. Presently 
Marian Deane was made known to him also, and she, remembering 
his voice as he did hers, instantly remembered him. IJe saw she 
had done so, and hastened to take the blame upon himself. 

" You must forgive me. Miss Deane. The experience was so 
attractive that I could not bring myself to explain." 

" I'm afraid the apologies must come from the other side, Mr. 
Browne. I cannot recall what we said, now, but I have a distinct 
recollection that your father was mentioned, and you, too," 
answered Marian. 

'' Yes ; Miss Bird hazarded a guess at my character, and you 
shut up the subject and the speaker ; it amused me very much. 
I tried to speak shortly and sharply as a game-keeper might ; 
I think you were both deceived. Forgive me for not offering 
to carry your baskets for you. But a keeper wouldn't, you 
know." 

Miss Deane did not really remember the strength of Minnie's 
remarks in the Priory woods, or she might not have felt so much at 
ease as was the case. She thought about her shilling, and wondered 
why he had taken it. Then she enquired how it happened that he 
had recognized her so quickly. 

*^I might ask the same question," he answered. '^I recalled 
you by your voice ; it was familiar, and reminded me of the dark 
walk under the fir-trees. But all men speak so much alike, I think, 
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that it couldn't have been my voice you remembered ; besides, I 
disguised it." 

" Not very effectively, I am afraid. Men's voices are as different 
to us as ours are to them." 

Fred felt rather flattered that this handsome young woman 
should have remembered the sound of his recent utterances. 

She did not know much, he found presently ; and yet many of 
her ideas were far wider than any that had ever come to him. He 
was mathematical to the core, and fond of exact science ; she 
appeared altogether unscientific, but seemed strangely imaginative. 
There was quite a grandeur about some of her notions; and when, 
presently, he touched his hobby of astronomy, it soon dawned upon 
him, that, on this subject, at least, it could not be said Marian 
Deane was quite ignorant. 

" My heart went out to it when I was a tiny child," she said. 
" It was splendid to fly right away in thought, and look back at the 
world, and say, * It is there, by that twinkling sun, rushing round 
with Japiter and the rest ; but I shall never find it again ; I shall 
never go back.' I remember, so well, praying to God to let a little 
pair of wings grow out of my shoulders, that I might fly away to 
the far parts of the things he had made. I used to look for that 
little pair of wings in the glass, and feel myself to see if they were 
sprouting. How wicked children are, are they not ? I knew a 
great deal of the Bible by heart, and I remember that after pray- 
ing unsuccessfully for a month, I reminded God in my prayers 
of what he himself had said about bearing those who asked in 
faith." 

" Perhaps you may have the wings some day. Miss Deane, in a 
practical shape ; but they won't take you to the stars," he answered. 

" No ; my ambitions are smaller now ; only a baby child can 
enjoy splendid dreams like that. I just hope, in a prosaic way, that 
I may see a little of the world some day, that is all. By the way, 
you have a shilling of mine, Mr. Browne." 

" Do let me keep it. Miss Deane ; it's the only bit of money I've 
ever earned in my life. There's something so awfully fascinating 
about making money, if you're not accustomed to it. I'll give you 
another in exchange." 

At this point in their conversation the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall 
interrupted it, and begged to know whether he might introduce a 
topic much upon his mind. The subject distracting Sprigge-Marsh- 
all just then was his Anglican tableaux vivants. Miss Deane had 
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long since been enlisted in the cause, and showed such intelligence 
at rehearsal that Vincent Watford, the stage-manager, changed his 
mind about her altogether. Indeed, all t1)e ladies seemed to catch 
the riglit spirit ; but the men were teiTible, from Mr. Watford's 
point of view, and nothing improved them. Moreover, there were 
very few masculine volunteers ; none of the local celebrities would 
take part, from a just fear of looking ridiculous ; and, as a result, 
the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall had to appear in eveiy tableau. He 
was very bad indeed as St. Augustine, though Watford hesitated to 
tell him so, because the ladies all thought him so good. It is diffi- 
cult to act badly, or for that matter to act at all, standing still in a 
tableau vivant; but the curate had no dramatic instinct whatever, 
and looked horribly modem, even when dressed up. 

" I want you to do me a tremendous favor, Mr. Browne," he 
said to Fred. " You have heard of the tableaux ? Well, we pine 
for a recruit or two. Miss Deane will plead my cause. I have 
designed one in which a savage warrior dares the monks to their 
faces, and threatens to let fly his spear at them. The difficulty is 
the savage warrior. Tripe, our verger, does it at present, and he 
looks ferocious enough for anything ; but he's only an under-sized 
little soul, and couldn't inspire a mouse with terror, let alone a 
monk. Will you do the warrior for us ? " 

Miss Deane joined the curate in a hope that Fred would under- 
take the part, and he consented, thereby deposing Mr. Tripe — a 
knockkneed, five foot two inch man, with pink rims to his eyes — 
from a position he had won with difficulty, greatly rejoiced in, but 
filled inadequately. 

Fred noticed that the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall had an extremely 
familiar manner in his method of addressing Marian Deane. He 
heard them talk about the church decorations, and saw that the 
clergyman's admiration at recent feminine feats with holly and 
moss was simulated ; he also realized, without difficulty, that Miss 
Deane found the curate's praise comforting, and evidently did not. 
suspect it for a moment of being anything other than quite genuine. 
That such a girl should be so easily deceived struck Fred as strange. 
She was less chatty with Sprigge-Marshall than she had been with 
him : she seemed almost shy now ; and he wondered that she 
should be so with such a shallow chap as the curate. Then he 
laughed at himself for thinking twice about a girl, and soon after- 
ward said " Good-night." 

After the Brownes drove away, the party dwindled and came to 
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an end. Miss Minnifie's niece, having played unobtrusively for an 
hour and a half, packed her aunt into a cab, and then walked home 
herself: Mr. Sprigge-Marahall saw Mrs. Watford to her home, which 
was only round the comer, and Tim performed a like office for 
Marian Deane. Tim worshipped Marian in secret and felt hopeful. 
Minnie had been spared the horror of knowing the truth concern- 
ing her guide in tlie woods ; and it was well that no more misery 
fell upon the parent Birds that night, for they had suffered enough. 

"The curate is going to use Bunny and Dicky in one of his 
tableaux. ^ Angles not angels,' or something,'' she said with a sigh, 
as she sat and talked over their enterprise with the major. 

" All right ; but hang me if I can forget that Minnifie ; entirely 
my fault, too." 

" Oh, it was very terrible I Wretch I I believe she kneio — I 
really almost believe she did. We've done with Pogson for good 
and all, at any rate — after what I did for his children when they 
had the croup, too ! " 

" Then I saw the woman kissing you when she went away, didn't 
I ? " he asked. 

" Yes, because she saw that simple Miss Browne kiss me ; that 
was the reason. She never kissed me before, and never shall again. 
I should have liked to bite her ugly little nose off ! " 

" Come to bed, Kathleen. You're hysterical ; enough to make 
you, too. Never mind. It's been a grand success." 

Mrs. Bird drank a glass of champagne, cried a little, and then, 
having looked to a few things in the dining-room, and kissed four 
or five of the younger sleeping members of her family, retired. 



CHAPTER X 

PEACE ON EABTH 

Of the Christmas season, as spent by the inhabitants of Heather- 
bridge, we need only say that it passed successfully and unevent- 
fully away. One gratifying circumstance may be noted : Surgeon 
Dawes was well enough to meet Mr. Browne and Dr. Deane at the 
Priory, and thanks to Geoffrey Browne's good offices and sensible 
way of putting things, harmony was restored. There was no 
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dramatic expression of sorrow on either side, but the two men shook 
hands, thanked the mediator, and declared themselves satisfied. 
They met afterward at the Anglican tableaux vivantSy and Heather- 
bridge watched and sighed with satisfaction to see a nearer ap- 
parent approach to good terms between them than had ever 
obtained before. 

The tableaux will always be regarded by Mrs. Meadows as one 
of her greatest successes, though, as a matter of fact, nobody had 
less to do with them than she. The vicar suggested them ; young 
Watford and Sprigge-Marshall produced tbem ; a band of more or 
less intelligent amateurs pei*formed them ; Heatherbridge came to 
see them. Still the affair was always looked upon afterward as a 
triumph for Mrs. Meadows. 

Young Browne had forgotten all about his football tour when 
chatting at Mrs. Bird's with Marian Deane and the curate. He 
was off to the north on Boxing Day; and Mr. Tripe, the verger, 
had the pleasure of enacting the savage, spear-shaking Briton after 
all. The Birds lent a good many skins of tropical animals, and 
though the vicar objected to the use of Indian skins in early British 
tableaux, yet nobody much cared, because a tiger's coat, artistically 
arranged, looks better than that of a wolf or bear. Miss Minnifie's 
niece worked like a slave at the dresses, not knowing her aunt's 
views on the subject until too late. A man from Plymouth came 
with lime-light, and the choir sang a carol between each scene. 
Mrs. Meadows refused to allow looking-glasses in the ladies' dress- 
ing-room, because of the encouragement to vain ideas. She 
objected also to rouge and wigs, and other mysteries, but Mr. 
Watford plainly told her that success hinged on these things. So 
then she gave in. 

" I desire these tableaux to produce a spirit among those who see 
them almost akin to that inspired by the spectacle of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play," she said to the stage-manager. He fore- 
saw nothing of that sort, but hoped the solemnity of the affair 
would not be missed by every-body. 

The preliminary performance, directed as a death-blow to the 
Boxing-night attractions of the public-houses, did those institutions 
no harm whatever. People came in large numbers, sniggered at 
the sight of so many Heatherbridge young ladies with their hair 
down their backs, chuckled at the Rev. Sprigge-Marsh all's efforts 
as St. Augustine, and roared at the merciless Tripe in his great 
scene ; then, when all was over, went cheei*fully off to the Bed 
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Lion, the Royal Sun, the Green Man, and other places of public 
refreshment. 

On the second night the better folks derived much the same 
amusement from the entertainment as their inferiors had done, 
though they showed it less. But Miss Minnifie and her niece were 
perhaps the only people in the audience who did not laugh when 
Bunny created a diversion. 

*' Dicky, there's ma ! " he exclaimed, as soon as the curtain rose 
upon him and his brother. 

" An' there's pa, against the wall at the back ; an' there's Min ! " 

" Hush ! hush ! " said a well-known voice, and every-body saw 
Mrs. Meadows peeping in agony round the corner of the Roman 
Market-place. 

Thereupon the twins cast a glance of fluttered alarm behind 
them, and settled down. 

At the end of the performance the vicar said a few words, 
announced that no less than seventeen pounds had been produced 
by the entertainment, and thanked every-body before and behind 
the footlights. 

He had peeped in on Miss Minnifie the night before, but Mrs. 
Meadows was too busy to go to her rival's Cbristmas-tree or Mrs. 
Watford's bran-tub. Ceiiiainly the tree, with its blaze of colored 
tapers and plentiful fruit, was a very great success. Wisdom went 
down to his daughter's entei*prise, and gave away the gifts. After- 
ward he got into a coiner, when Miss Minnifie's back was turned, 
and ate a whole box of chocolates which belonged to a child who 
was prevented from coming by a sore throat. Commander Cragg 
gave a performance of his magic lantern. He had hired a special 
set of *' Jack and the Beanstalk " slides, and did the giant's voice 
and everything himself, and afforded great pleasure. A crowd of 
fairly good little, well-filled children sat in rows in the darkness 
under the great bright disk thrown by the lantern. There was a 
smell of oranges in the air, a buzz of voices with Devon accent, and 
the sound of sundry musical toys. Miss Minnifie, Mrs. Watford, 
and Miss Minnifie's niece did the work of ten people. Miss 
Browne, too, drove over and said grace before the tea began, which 
was a kind thing to do ; and Dr. Deane dropped in for a while 
also. 

Surgeon Dawes' first patient after his illness was Bunny Bird. 
Bunny succumbed late on the second night of the tableaux vivantSy 
and such was his condition that Dawes feared he should lose him. 
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It proved a most senous case, for, on investigation, Bunny's Christ- 
mas indiscretions were found to be of an exceptional nature even 
for him. He had hung up his stocking on Christmas Eve as was 
his custom, and Santa Claus, with sorry judgment, had inserted a 
large box of candied fruit, together with other things that could 
be eaten. Bunny, it appeared, devoured all these matters before 
his Christmas breakfast, regarding them as a mere preliminary to 
the more important duties of the day. He was watched, however, 
and not until Tuesday in Christmas week did his ambitions have 
a chance of being gratified. Then, playing Zulus with Dicky, 
Fortune placed in his hand a bag of eight mince-pies ; and in the 
middle of the following night Dawes had to be sent for. The 
battle over Bunny raged for some days — Death, in the form of 
eight mince-pies struggling on one hand, and Life, as represented 
by Surgeon Dawes and a bottle of castor-oil, upon the other. 
Finally, about New Year's Day, the child was pronounced out of 
danger, and that afternoon no less than twenty-two people called 
to congratulate the lucky Bunny's parents. 

The Christmas church services were all well attended, and people 
who heard it considered that the Rev. Marshall Sprigge-Marshall's 
morning sermon was a very masterly production. And so it was, 
but the preacher of it in this case did not produce it. Miss Minni- 
fie made the discovery. Her memory for a sermon was miraculous, 
and she spent her own extremely scanty leisure with this kind of 
literature almost entirely. 

The circumstances of her discovery are naturally too important 
merely to chronicle. A measure of detail is necessary and fortu- 
nately possible, as her assertion touching Sprigge-Marshall's dis- 
course was made in company. 

Mrs. Watford chanced to be calling at the Peytons', and met 
Miss Minnifie there. The Peytons had one son, and he had just 
come back from India, bringing a wife who was said to have 
Indian blood in her. So people, of course, called. Convincing 
herself that there was no shadow of truth in this rumor. Miss 
Minnifie turned her attention to her friend Jane Watford ; and 
then began the wholly lamentable discussion which led to the 
first difference of opinion between these two ladies. 

"A noble sermon, I thought," said Mrs. Watford. 

" I have always thought so," answered Mercy Minnifie. 

"You *have always thought so,' dear love? What d'you 
mean ? " 
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^'It reads better than it preaches — at least, better than Mr. 
Sprigge-Marsball preaches it.'' 

" He has surely not published it ? " 

^' No, he hasn't ; but the man who wrote it has done so. 
Prebendary Davidson is his name." 

Not original ? " gasped Mrs. Watford. 

Why, he never led you to imagine it was, surely ? I met him 
after service, and casually mentioned that I thought Prebendary 
Davidson's sermons so dignified ! and he agreed with me, and 
said he had preached one that morning, as he thought it well for 
a man, not himself a gifted pi*eacher, to fall back upon his abler 
brethren at important seasons. It struck me it was the most 
sensible conclusion possible. Only I wonder his vanity allowed 
him to arrive at it." 

" He vain ! How little you know him." 

" I know him well enough. So many of us never take off our 
rose-colored spectacles when we look at him. Why, the cleverest 
girl in Heatherbridge is the last to succumb. I could hardly 
believe my own sight." 

^^What d'you mean? Tou are so subtle and mysterious at 
times, dear love. What have you found out now ? " 

^'The mystery is that it should have happened at all. I saw 
enough to make me suspect after the dinner at the Birds'. I have 
watched since at Mrs. Meadows's Christmas theatricals and else- 
where, and I am now convinced. She, of all girls, to be caught 
by that hollow shell of a man ! It's a very strange world." 

" If you are allnding to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall as a hollow shell," 
said Mrs. Watford, flushing up, " I should be glad if you would 
kindly desist, in my presence at any rate. He is no shell, Mercy 
Minnifie, and you have had enough opportunities to judge of 
that, as we all have." 

^' I repeat the man is tinkling brass," said Miss Minnifie, warm- 
ing to battle. " That's my opinion, and I've as much right to it, 
Jane, as you have to yours. And as much right to express it. 
And I shall express it. He's caught the cleverest girl in Heather- 
bridge, and I assert it from personal observation." 

" Whom do you refer to ? I don't care who it is, I can deny 
it — absolutely," declared the widow with growing excitement. 

" What does it matter to you ? You don't contemplate marry- 
ing a boy you could almost be mother to, I trust ? Marian Deane, 
I mean." 
5 
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^'It's false. It is absolutely and utterly untrue. I have the 
confidence of both/' exclaimed the other. 

** Unmarried men are usually rather chary of their confidences. 
Not that Sprigge-Marshall loves her. In fact, I saw very clearly 
he didn't ; but she most certainly loves him, whether she imparted 
the confidence to you or no." • 

" It's a one-sided attachment, then," declared Mrs. Watford. 

*^ So much the better. I want to see her maiTy a different sort 
of man." 

*^ And yet he is a good man. Don't you think so ? Any body 
can pick holeq^in any body else, but to point out the good — well, 
it seems so right in a priest and so comforting," said the indignant 
widow vaguely. 

" People suck comfort out of different sources," answered Miss 
Minnifie. ^^ As to your satire, Jane, be assured I did not miss it. 
I saw the attempt. But it is not a weapon for every hand. One 
would almost suspect you of being interested in this youth, if the 
idea were not absolutely farcical." 

Then Mrs. Watford became too angry for words, turned her 
back on the speaker, and left the Peytons' almost immediately. 

" I've lost her, I think," said Miss Minnifie the same evening 
to Wisdom. "And yet," she continued, "it can hardly be said 
that I have lost her, for she never was absolutely mine. I misread 
her character to some extent. She resents my fearless attitude 
toward this young man. After all, he is merely Mary Meadows's 
creature. I think Jane Watford will very likely call at the 
vicarage before this week is out. We shall see." 

And, sure enough, Mrs. Watford did call at the vicarage, and 
the vicar's wife was in. They drank tea, and arrived at certain 
conclusions upon divers local people and concerns. 

"My dear girl, I foresaw it," said Mrs. Meadows. "I have 
known Mercy Minnifie somewhat longer than have you. An ad- 
mirable woman — a very admirable woman in her place, but she 
has never been able to realize that place or accept it. I have 
often felt sorry for her, and for you. I knew you would sooner 
or later find that she was not wholly practicable. Her brother 
died in Plymouth under circumstances of a more than suspicious 
nature. He was found dead from an overdose of laudanum, self- 
administered. Socially they are, as you know, nothing. There 
is a lack of repose and dignity about the good woman, which 
points — well, not to blue blood exactly. It is a pity, for she ia 
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very well-meaning. But she has no breadth, and no ability to deal 
with broad questions. You have doubtless noticed how difficult 
unmarried women find it to deal with broad questions. Where 
you get an exceptionally small mind combined with exceptionally 
great energies, then there will be trouble. I have stood between 
that woman and the vicar oftener than I should care to tell you. 
The vicar loathes her ; but men are so hard." 

Then Mrs. Meadows stopped for breath. It was a great day 
with her, that Saturday in Christmas week. She had regarded 
Mrs. Watford as already numbered with the foe. And now the 
widow, smarting under the whip of Miss Minnifie's tongue, not 
only called, but said much more than ever she meant to say when 
she started. She had, in fact, gone too far to retreat, and as she 
left the vicarage, she felt that she must henceforward hold herself 
identified with the powers that reigned there. 

The only other matter that came up in Heatherbridge before 
the new year — the only matter, that is, of real importance — was 
a slight difference between Commander Cragg and Mr. Geoffrey 
Browne. The commander was a land-owner in a small way, and 
possessed a ten-acre field which adjoined the Priory estates. He 
let the greater part out for grazing, but, in one comer, he had 
cunningly fashioned a design of a Union Jack extending over 
a square acre of ground. It was mapped out in fir-trees and 
laurels, and could be clearly seen a mile off. Heatherbridge 
rightly regarded the commander's conceit of a flag thus growing 
upon the hill-side as one of the principal local objects of interest; 
and Mr. Browne himself had praised the curiosity highly when 
first he saw it. But now, to suit his own purposes, and as a matter 
of business, he chose to change his mind, and undervalue the 
work altogether. 

Geoffrey Browne wanted to buy the commander's field, and 
offered him a good price for it ; but the old sailor contended that, 
having regard to the exceptional adornment of his territory, the mere 
intrinsic worth of the domain, rated at the land value of the district, 
was altogether inadequate. He expressed himself as willing to sell 
his field, but proposed terms which the buyer would not entertain. 

"Your stipulations are too exacting," said Mr. Browne. "In 
the first place, I cannot think that this scrap of fir and laurel, 
known as t^">I Wl.^' ^'^ffi' oniiQ»/.^a the value of the property ; and 
in the second, ]f 6Ai{ff§i?9tt& deflnite undertaking to lea^i^eilras it . ^ 
stands. Ii ifigftlJO ^^V^BvH ^^"^^^® ^^ altogether*'^ ^^ ^^^^' 
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" That I would never hear of," declared the commander. " The 
thing is destined to become historical. It can even be seen from 
the sea with a strong glass. I will not have it touched. It has 
stood there now for thiiteen years." 

" We will renew negotiations on a future occasion. You must 
dine with us and talk it over," declared Mr. Browne. 

The commander answered that no dinner or conversation what- 
soever would abate his determination, and for a while nothing more 
was heard of the proposed bargain. But Mr. Browne wanted the 
ten-acre field, and meant to secure it. Had the commander been 
better up in contemporary politics, he might have asked twice as 
much as he at present demanded, and stood a reasonable chance of 
getting it. 



CHAPTER XI 

A NAVAL DEFEAT 

CoMMANDEB Cbagg, albeit, as already hinted, a man of unrefined 
mind and unelevated tastes, possessed original ideas in many direc- 
tions, and a distinct faculty for the invention of small contrivances 
that nobody wanted. These things he patented and talked about, 
and inflicted on friends. His happiest design was an electrical 
system for the prevention of house-breaking. There had recently 
been a burglar scare at Heath erbridge, and the commander turned 
his attention to the matter. He speedily evolved a scheme which, 
theoretically, made burglary quite impossible. Nobody could yet 
say how it might work in practice, but the inventor daily prayed 
that some misguided ruffian would make an attempt on Trafalgar 
Lodge, which neat and ship-shape habitation was little more than 
a huge electric battery. 

Commander Cragg was a methodical man, and many habits of 
his sea-faring life still held with him. Among these was the daily 
diary of his doings. This he wrote up every night of his life, and 
he always read the entire past annual chronicle on the first day of 
every new year. It is extremely necessary to dwell upon this 
habit and the action resulting from it. 

New Year's Day was cold and bright, and as no particular busi- 
ness called him to the club that afternoon, Commander Cragg, hav- 
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ing enjoyed his mid-day meal, sat down to peruse his last twelve 
months' achievements. He smoked a pipe, but it needed constant 
relighting, for the interest of the naiTative frequently put it out. 

There are only two entries that need particularly concern us, and 
these cannot be withheld, although of a private nature. 

The first ran thus : 

" July the eighth, — My lucky day, viz., that on which I escaped 
drowning in 1859, and that on which I got promotion in 1876. 
Might try if it holds good for M. M. Later, — Have tried. It 
doesn't hold good. And yet I cannot relinquish hope. Was not 
very happy in the way I put it. And yet I was very forcible. 
She (M. M.) more surprised than anything. A sea term or two 
may have slipped out. Women sometimes mistake earnestness 
for vulgarity. Shall watch events and her future attitude when in 
my society. A very attractive woman. Strange that she has not 
attracted others." 

The commander read this memorandum twice, thought a while, 
ran his hand discontentedly over his very bald head, and then 
plodded steadily on with the diary. It was for the most part a 
bare statement of facts, set out with nautical brevity ; for the 
sailor did not attempt much introspection or reflection. Three 
months after the above quoted entry, there occurred another of 
somewhat similar pattern. 

" October the thirteenth. — ^This day I have again unsuccessfully 
offered my hand in mandage to M. M. I had no intention of doing 
so, but a good oppoiiiunity and my own inclinations mastered me. 
Her feelings are unchanged. She respects me, and wishes to con- 
tinue to do so. She is a decided student of character. And yet, 
in my case, I can hardly think that she has got to the bottom of 
me. My character is certainly most complex. I feel this myself. 
Anyway, I shall have one more slap at her early next year." 

After he had read his diary to the end. Commander Cragg turned 
again to October the thirteenth. Then he shut the book, locked it 
up, and went over to his gray parrot Corban, so-called because, 
as the commander delighted to explain, it was a gift from an 
American friend. Like Edgar Poe's sinister bird, this fowl's 
vocabulary was limited, but, unlike the historic raven's, it struck a 
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hopeful, cheerful note, and often braced the commander when 
affairs at the club worried him, or some new invention refused to 
be perfected. The old sailor walked across the room to his pet's 
cage. He shoved his hands into his pockets and cocked his eye at 
Corban, while the parrot puffed himself out, shook his feathers, 
stood on one leg, and cocked his eye back at the commander. 

'^ Guess third time's lucky anyhow," said the man. 

" You bet that's so," answered the bird. ^ 

"How d'you know, you gray-headed rip? You never had a 
serious love affair, had you ? " 

" You bet that's so." 

" Nor I, till now. I never was a lady's man. Now, I want to 
be ; and the lady don't see it. Should you open fire again, or haul 
off and haul down ? You see, a woman's ' No ' don't always mean 
' No,' does it ? " 

" You bet that's so." 

" Ah ! you found that out in the Brazils, I dare say ? So did I. 
But we're reformed characters now. At least, I am. You're past 
praying for. The question is : Does M. M.'s ^ No ' mean ^ No ' ? 
I'm mighty afraid it does. Still, I judge I'll try once more. But 
I'll make it clear it's now or never. Then, maybe, she'll climb down." 

" You bet," said Corban with conviction, and the conversation 
terminated. 

The commander retired to his dressing-room, and made a very 
elaborate toilet, donning a bicycling costume, in which he looked 
extremely well, and which set off his plump person and fine leg to 
great advantage. Presently, after arranging his crimson tie with 
a Brazilian beetle scarf-pin, and brushing what remained of his 
white hair well forward over his ears, Commander Cragg repaired 
to an outhouse, and led forth his metal steed. It was a tricycle, 
made slightly cumbrous by one or two of the owner's special 
inventions. Then, having packed up a small affair in brown paper, 
and placed it in the bag behind his saddle, the commander rode 
slowly away over the road which separated Trafalgar Lodge from 
Myrtle Cottage. 

Arrived at his destination, he dismounted, brushed up his 
whiskers, dusted his French leather shoes, and took the brown- 
paper parcel from the pouch. He also produced a chain and pad- 
lock, with which he securely fastened his tricycle to a lamp-post, 
just outside Miss Miunifie's garden gate. Then he walked to the 
door and knocked. 
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^'Her father will be having his afternoon nap," reflected the 
commander, " and M. M. will probably be working in the dining- 
room." He jadged rightly ; Miss Minnifie was at home, and 
Wisdom had retired to sleep. 

^' Come in, commander ; I am sitting in the dining-room. It's 
warmer here. A cold day — very." 

He entered, and sat upon one side of the fire, while she sewed 
at flannel, upon the other. 

" You don't look cold," she said, when he had settled down ; "in 
fact, you are absolutely hot. Would you like a glass of sherry or 
anything ? " 

" No, I thank you. I've brought you a little ivory affair that 
might work into something — a brooch, I should think. It's Indian, 
and belonged to a big-bug in Madras. Will you accept it, with 
wishes for the coming year ? " 

He fumbled at his paper parcel, and produced an ivory trinket 
as big as a small cheese-plate. The design was artistic, but not 
quite in the happiest taste, regarded as a present for a very prim 
and particular maiden lady. Miss Minnifie glanced at it, pursed 
her lips, and then wrapped the brown paper over it and put it aside. 

"Extremely kind of you, commander. I shall value the gift 
highly, and the good wish that accompanies it still more so. I 
have a New Year's card I designed to send you. Perhaps, now 
you are here, you will carry it yourself." 

" I'm sure I shall be proud to do so. Very good of you to think 
of such a thing," he answered. 

" Not at all. It is a purely conventional design, with a verse 
from the Acts. A card is nothing. It only means a seasonable 
thought. Is there any news stirring ? I have been indoors now 
for two days with a cold in the head. But the world moves so 
fast one may get quite out of touch with events in less time than 
that." 

"I do hope and trust your cold is better. As to news, you 
heard that young Browne came home yesterday. He got kicked 
in the calf of the leg and broke a tendon, I believe. Nothing 
serious, but made football impossible for some time. So he came 
home. James Browne told me. And Cooper had a rick burned 
on Thursday night — a tramp by the name of Ford did it. They 
caught him next morning at Mills-Coombe, near Cox Tor. He 
comes before Geoffrey Browne to-moiTow. Geoffrey Browne's 
giving great satisfaction as a Justice of the Peace." 
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" Have you sold your field yet, commander?" 

" No, and don't seem likely to. Browne's a grasping man in 
his way. Commercial instincts, you know ; but he won't get 
over me." 

" Doesn't he offer enough ? " she asked. 

" Enough for the land, but he pretends to think that * Cragg's 
fiag ' should not be taken into account. He says he may have to 
remove it." 

" Remove * Cragg's flag ' ! Why, Heatherbridge would not be 
Heatherbridge without it." 

The sailor was much pleased. He beamed upon the sharp, firm 
little face before him, but Miss Minnifie's eyes were bent on her 
work. Presently she looked up to thread a needle. 

« Can I do that ? " he said. 

" Thank you, it's done ; though you could have done it as 
quickly, I dare say. Sailors are such handy folks. Ton might 
put some coal on, if you don't mind." 

He obeyed, and then came to the object of his visit. 

" I was reading my diary to-day," he said. " It is funny to go 
all through a year like that." 

" I wonder you can. But perhaps you don't set down every- 
thing ? " she asked. 

" Everything," he answered ; " a diary's no good unless it's 
true." 

" Memory, if you've got a good one, is trying enough sometimes, 
without keeping a diary to jog it." 

" Well, you know, it's not all bad. I find I've done a good 
thing here and there. It's a chronicle of events more than any- 
thing — like Pepys's diary. Besides, there are blight spots. For 
instance, if I have a talk with anybody I like and admire, it is 
pleasant to look it up afterward. Now, there was a talk I had, on 
July the eighth last, with — with you, as a matter of fact. Well, 
I don't mean to say it was satisfactory in a way. But it was 
interesting." 

*^ It was extremely absurd and ill-advised. I told you so at the 
time," she answered. 

" Ah ! You remember it at any rate ! " he exclaimed. 

" Yes," said Miss Minnifie, " one did not want a diary for that. 
Whatever were you thinking of, I wonder ? Then, again, on a 
day in October " 

" The thirteenth," he interrupted. 
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" The thirteenth, was it ? Then you made a similar proposal. 
Frankly, between friends, who now understand one another, how 
could you bring yourself to do it again after my answer on the first 
occasion ? As a student of character I ask." 

"Men," he said, "are obstinate brutes. I have old-fashioned 
ideas in some directions, though I am up to date, as they say, in 
most things. I knew you for thirteen years before I spoke. I'd 
arranged what to say and every thing. But when the time came I 
did not say what I had meant to say. I learnt off a phrase or two 
by heart, but it didn't come when I wanted it, and so I spoke 
like a sea-dog instead of a — a lover. Therefore, seeing it wasn't a 
success, I gave it a rest for three months and tried again. Men, as 
I say, are obstinate brutes. Second time I was letter-perfect, and 
said just what I came to say, but it didn't seem to be very heavy 
metal after all." 

" The proposal was manly enough, and I didn't think any the 
worse of you for making it. I only marvelled that you should have 
imagined a woman in my position here would ever entertain such 
an idea." 

" Well," he said, drawing his chair up, " maybe It will surprise 
you, Mercy Minnifie, but I've come to say it again." 

She dropped her work, took off her glasses, and looked at him. 

" Of course, love and all that don't come into the running," he 
said. "I might remind you that you're the first woman who ever 
stirred my heart, and so on." 

"Which, from a sailor, I should find it very difficult to believe, 
commander." 

" I know you would, though it would be fairly true, too. But I 
want to point out the practical side. We are both people of some 
standing here. We take an active interest in things ; in fact, we 
work together to some extent." 

"No, indeed, commander, nothing of the sort. You must not 
think that. I — I don't know how to put it, but you are utterly 
mistaken. I work alone." 

"Well, anyway, there might be great mutual advantages. 
There's something better after all than simply living on a diet of 
other people's business. You've got a lofty sort of mind, and must 
feel that, too. See the homes of married folks ; they've got more 
solid reality about them, seems to me. I'm a lonely man, and 
begin to feel tired of it. The club don't take the place of a woman 
by your own fire. You'll be jolly lonely, too, before long, when 
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the old 'nn sends in his cheeks. It can't be much longer. You 
see there's nothing ridiculous in us marrying now ; but if we put 
it off much longer it will be. People whose united ages amount to 
more than a hundred and ten oughtn't to marry. We're just on 
the line. Why not have me ? I'm sound as a nut from truck to 
keel. And so are you. Change your mind, Mercy Minnifie, and 
you'll be doing the right thing. There — that's the offer ; put plainer 
than before. I'm improving with practice. What have you got 
to say ? " 

He wiped his head, touched her hand with one of his ; then rose, 
stood on the hearth-rug, and looked down at her as if she already 
belonged to him. 

Before answering. Miss Minnifie put on her glasses again and 
picked up her work. She sewed a dozen stitches and then replied : 

" You have been frank, and I will be. The way you speak of 
marriage is sufficient to show me you are ignorant of the thing you 
propose to do. You talk of wanting a woman by your fire, just as 
some people say they like to see a cat curled round on the hearth- 
rug : because it looks comfortable. A wife, worthy of the name, 
wouldn't spend her time sitting by the fire, commander, you may 
be sure. You cannot think I should. But that is nothing, and the 
fact that in your speech you have made some twenty blunders of 
taste doesn't count with me, because I know you mean to be 
respectful. Even you, however, might have felt that to touch upon 
questions of age was not happy, to say the least of it. These 
things I pass over. I will content myself with answering your 
question. I cannot marry you, commander, because I do not love • 
you in the least. I have accented this fact before. At your 
present rate of progress I shall soon cease even to respect you. You 
scoff at love, but there is such a thing fo^all that, and comparatively 
elderly hearts find it just as keen and troublesome, when it attacks 
them, as do young ones. On your own showing you do not love 
me. And I do not love you. These philanderings between us are 
therefore absolutely degrading — harmless enough, but still unques- 
tionably degrading. You must promise never to return to this 
subject. We each have our own sphere of usefulness ; we each, 
in fact, play a not unimportant part in a busy centre of human 
activity — I mean Heatherb ridge. Among our many duties, the 
necessity for marrying one another is not likely to arise. Perhaps 
you would rather not stay to tea to-night?" 

There was a pause, then the baffled commander spoke. 
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" I want my New Year's card," he said doggedly. He made no 
attempt to renew the argument then, but he felt more than ever 
determined to drag a different answer out of the lady before he had 
done with her. She gave him the memento, and as he put it into 
his pocket, with gruff thanks, he ^poke again : 

" Mind you, I don't reckon this subject has the tail-word spoken 
on it yet." 

"Nevertheless, it certainly has, commander. If we are to be 
friends, it must never more be approached. You have shown an 
inclination to make a quarterly feature of it. That is horrible. 
Recollect, commander, what you owe to yourself as well as to me. 
Good-by." 

He took off his " deer-stalker," and his head shone like a red egg 
under a fiery sunset. Then he marched down the little path to the 
gate, unfastened his tricycle, kicked a dog that was smelling at it, 
and swore at the owner of the dog when he remonstrated. Having 
thus relieved his feelings, he put his weight on the treadles, and so 
passed slowly out of sight. 

"The commander has proposed again, father," said Miss Minnifie 
presently, when old Wisdom shuffled down to his tea. 

"That's the stuff sailors are made of ! You refused, Mercy? " 

" Of course I did. How can you ask ? " 

" Well, I'll back the boy. He'll have you yet if the Lord lets 
you both live long enough. May I be still here to see it. He's get- 
ting as regular as the taxes. He — he — he ! " sniggered Wisdom. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE TURNING OP A WOBM 



Into the humdrum of life of Marian Deane had come — no new 
thing, but a troublous condition that was very new to her — 
very new and very terrible. Heaven only knows when first the 
girl found it out herself, but she was not the earliest to make the 
discovery. Mercy Minnifie's sharp eyes noted it before Christmas, 
and Mercy Minnifie's sharp tongue had mentioned it in the quarter 
of all others where such matters had best been hid. 

As for Marian, her dream grew and took form and substance out 
of nothing, as such dreams do. Now, in the secret, blushing horror 
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with which she faced the fact, those dim beginnings, unmarked at 
the time, all returned to her mind ; and as the drowning are said 
to see in death a lightning mental picture of their little lives ere 
the waves roll over them and their fight is done, so Marian, look- 
ing backward, found every trivial scene of the unsuspected drama 
graven in memory's most secret places. She wept hot tears to 
think of the shame of it ; and yet her love was the purest that ever 
a maid's heart ached with. She felt on the threshold of another 
world, lifted up from earth, borne through strange places upon the 
golden wings of a fairy giant she had only seen before as a shadpw 
in story-books. It was a great, awful event — an earthquake that 
altered all the landmarks of life, dwarfed old interests and ambi- 
tions, blotted former companions, and blurred the personalities of 
her nearest and dearest. Men and women, who were real enough 
till now, faded and faded. The world grew full of ghosts to her, 
for there was only one solid, glorious, flesh -and -blood being left in 
it — a being whose mellow voice rolled and echoed round her heart 
like <an angel's ; whose eyes held the secrets of Heaven in them ; 
whose broad, majestic form dominated any scenery or society it 
ever appeared in ; whose curly head trembled with the golden glint 
of a saint's halo, when privileged sunbeams kissed it through the 
church windows. 

No, certainly nothing new. Cupid plays the same hackneyed 
Joke over and over and over again till we yawn from sheer vexation 
of spirit that novelty never comes, that a fresh sensation is never 
enjoyed. But only the spectators yawn. Dreary farces to the 
man who looks on from the outside, may be grim death tragedies 
for those who look out from the inside. 

Marian Deane did not look at the position from outside. 

It never occun'ed to her that women had loved men before, with- 
out their love being returned ; on the contrary, she believed that 
an event unparalleled in the previous annals of the human comedy 
had now come about, and that she was the victim of it. This con- 
viction had grown by very gradual degrees. She smothered down 
the thing that was in her, and hid it, as she supposed, from the 
view of the world ; but unfortunately, Marian's was a sort of 
secret not possible to quite conceal. Every human community has 
eyes of every focus. There are telescopic and microscopic eyes ; 
and the things which an eye for general effect, tendencies, and 
significance will miss, those little, nicely adjusted lenses, that find 
out the microbes of human character, must be sure to discover. 
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Marian Deane had grown to love the new curate/ with a humble, 
sacred adoration pure as light ; and Mr. Sprigge-Marshall suspected 
nothing. He went on his flowery, gentlemanly way, doing a certain 
amount of insipid good — if good can ever be insipid — and taking 
most of his meals at other people's expense. He judged that he 
might marry any single young woman in Heatherbridge ; he also 
believed that a sprinkling of the best girls were in love with him. 
But then love, as he understood it, was not a heart-tearing, spirit- 
tormenting condition. He had been smitten on one or two differ- 
ent occasions, and had loved with the finest intensity his nature 
was capable of ; but that fell far short of any condition to be 
described as in the least heart-tearing. Now he deemed himself a 
man whose rose-colored days of romance were past and ended. He 
had loved as much as he could ; and failed at college in conse- 
quence. For the future, he left the poetical side of man's union 
with woman to younger men. Something else would have to take 
the place of love in his cold heart. No flame could ever burst 
again from the totally quenched ashes there. Not that he pro- 
posed celibacy to himself. Far from it. He wanted a wife, and 
was looking out for the right woman, like a lynx, but in a quiet 
and gentlemanly way. He kept his eyes open, and made friends. 
He had ere now rendered himself indispensable to Mrs. Meadows. 
That lady scrupled not to discuss matrimony with him. She said 
on one occasion : 

" A priest's sphere, like a doctor's, is increased by the circum- 
stance of marriage, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. Have you never thought 
of the desirability of such a step ? " 

" I have loved and lost, dear Mrs. Meadows," he answered, put- 
ting down his tea-cup, for the afternoon meal at the vicarage was 
in progress, and the two were partaking of it alone. " I have loved 
and lost. Men — at any rate such men as I — can never, I think, love 
twice. As to matnmony, I entirely agree with you. I go further. 
I hold \t a Christian priest's duty to take a wife in fulness of time. 
As you happily put it, his sphere of usefulness is greatly increased 
thereby." 

" Then you will doubtless do so. And I shall be among those 
who rejoice. But if ever I could be of any service — you see, single 
men— even though they be priests — are at such a disadvantage in 
rooms alone." 

He nibbled thin bread and butter, and drank another cup of tea. 
Then feeling enough had been said for the present, prepared to depart. 
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*^ It is like your kind heart, Mrs. Meadows. I shall not forget. 
But, thank God, one loses sight of self so much when one's heart is 
in one's work. Such a solemn matter is best left to Providence." 

" Providence does not scoirn mortal aid, dear Mr. Sprigge-Mar- 
shall. Men and women are the humble instruments on which the 
Divine music of Providence is played." 

^' Yes, but the instruments often get out of tune," he said, and 
rose to go. 

Mrs. Meadows had not the faintest idea what he meant ; prob- 
ably he had not himself. 

" If he marries a Heatherbridge girl, and gets thoroughly identi- 
fied with Heatherbridge interests, then we are safe," said the vicar's 
wife to her husband, when he presently emerged from his study 
for a cup of tea. 

" How * safe,' my love ? You talk as if you feared the young 
man as a bachelor. Sure never was there a more moral youth ! " 

" Fuller ! you absolutely grow denser daily ! When I say * safe,' 
I mean so far as the always-present possibility of preferment is 
concerned. He would be less likely to accept preferment then," 
she explained. 

" Much more likely I should think. The bodies of a pastor's 
wife and children come before the souls of a pastor's flock, in the 
pastor's calculations, as a rule. You are always haunted by this 
dread of preferment for him, love. Believe me, there is no occa- 
sion. It is not so common. Look at your husband." 

" Don't judge energetic men by yourself, my dear. Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall has friends at court. He is related to the Bishop of 
Brewood." 

"Distantly. So distantly that his lordship had never heard 
of him. Your tea, my love, falls short of its usual excellence, to- 
night." 

" You should come when it is ready, vicar. The bishop had not 
heard of our Sprigge-Marshall ! You astonish me," she answered. 

"He knew the name. A cousin of his wife's had married a 
Sprigge-Marshall. But that scarcely constitutes relationship. I 
should even hesitate to describe it as a connection. It is certainly 
unlikely to represent preferment," said Mr. Meadows. 

" Well, it's no concern of oura. I want him to stop, as you know. 
We were very fortunate to get him." 

" He certainly seems popular. It is strange, really, that I know 
so little of him." 
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" You know 80 little of anybody, my dear. Nobody's worth 
knowing anything about in your estimation, until they've been 
dead and buried a century or two." 

He smiled his weak, kind smile. 

" Truly,'' he said, " dear love, I am a sort of clerical ghoul, well 
content to live on literary remains and the digested learning of 
those who are dust. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall seems well liked. He 
strikes the modern note, and so corrects my own too antiquated 
and perhaps musty views. I fear I am quite behind the times." 

" Then, my dfear man, why don't you make a rush for it, and 
catch them up again ? How often have I begged and prayed you 
to come out of your shell a little more ? " 

" The times," he answered — " the times are not worth catching. 
I get a glimpse of them every morning in my daily journal. That 
is enough for me. You will say a priest should be in close touch 
with his flock. I answer that I am. For, candidly, Heatherbridge 
is behind the times. I thank God for it : Heatherbridge is dis- 
tinctly the better for being so. That is ray theory of my parish." 

" Better not publish it, then," said Mrs. Meadows grimly. " A 
few people I know wouldn't over-much relish your theory." 

" Some men store for others to judiciously scatter. Some men 
write, and some men read what is written, and profit by it and turn 
it into action," said the old clergyman. " I am not a preaching 
parson. My life's battle has been fought with books ; my life's 
work is represented by books." 

" Which nobody reads or ever will," thought his wife. But she 
did not say so. ^^ Books are well enough, my dear. You have, I 
think, a world-wide reputation as a divine, and a learned one ; but 
the heart of Heatherbridge cannot be reached by sermons only, 
printed or written. You have been here forty years. Fuller, but 
Sprigge-Marshall, with his great, grand voice and enthusiasm and 
so forth, is more in people's mouths than are you. You do not 
mind your wife telling you these things. She only wants you to 
wake up." 

He looked pained, but he was accustomed to these suggestions. 

"I do my best," he said quietly. "I cannot wake up now, Mary, 
The time is coming when I shall sleep." 

" Don't be pathetic, Fuller. It makes me so uncomfortable. I 
say that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings it is possible for 
even the wise and gray-headed to pick up things worth knowing. 
Mr. Sprigge-Marshall gfoes aboiU, That's his strong point. He 
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goes about among the best people, and takes something of his 
calling with him. His great, grand voice " 

" Oh, bother his great, grand voice ! " piped out the vicar sud- 
denly ; " I'm tired of hearing about it ; and I positively must 
protest at finding in my wife's mouth this giddy admiration for 
Sprigge-Marshall's great, grand voice." 

Mrs. Meadows was too surprised to speak for a moment ; then 
she got her breath. 

" Fuller, this outburst ! You forget yourself. You forget your 
wife is your listener. Twice since Christmas you«have lapsed into 
irritation. This is the third time." 

He cooled down in a moment. 

" Forgive me, my love. Such passion is certainly unbecoming 
enough. I regret it, and apologize for it. But, I ask you, what in 
the name of Heaven is the good of a voioe that nearly breaks the 
drum of your ear, if it never says anything ? " 

"Never says anything! Mr. Sprigge-Marshall never say any- 
thing. Fuller ? " 

" Never, when I'm listening to him. 1 may be unfortunate, but 
I've heard him several times now." 

" And yet it is agreed by judges that his sermons have the true 
rmg." 

" Judges in Heatherbridge ! You can see their skeletons sticking 
out of them — the sermons I mean. Not a fresh or forcible thought, 
not a classical sentence, not a new idea ; always the same dismal, 
modern pattern. Find a rather peculiar text with a word that has 
been altered in the Revised Version. Dwell on that. Introduce a 
little tawdry landscape-gardening, and a description of a visit to 
somebody who was drunk or dying. Then bawl or whisper in 
turn — quote Browning or Shelley, or anything but the Bible ; and 
finally become hysterical, and conclude without a peroration. 
That's modern preaching. They manage things better in Rome. 
Would that we might put on the muzzle too ! " 

" Be more charitable, Fuller, or I shall send for Dr. Deane," said 
Mrs. Meadows quietly. " Remember that the old order is chang- 
ing, ever changing. You cannot drag young men back to the old, 
cold forms. We want warmth and judicious noise now— judicious 
noise, of course. Give credit where it is due. Remember " — and 
she sighed — " that more people go to St. Simon and St. Jude's on a 
weekday than come to the parish church on Sunday." 

He rose, went to his wife, took her hand, and pressed it. 
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" Why, you are very right, Mary, and I am wrong. I have 
judged him — Sprigge-Marshall, I mean — too hardly. If he can 
touch hearts he shall do well. The clergy need have no better 
ambition than that ; for I take it the heart of man produces nobler 
work than his head, and is, therefore, better worth cultivating." 

Whereupon the vicar departed, and soon lost himself in the 
dusk of ages past, from which he did not struggle forth, with his 
customary placid blink, until dinner-time. 

" Even a worm will turn," reflected Mrs. Meadows, after her 
husband had withdrawn. ^^To think there is a spark of fire in 
Fuller still ! I soon put it out, certainly, but I liked to see it, too. 
God and I alone know what a good man he is. An out-of-date 
encyclopaedia bound in limp cloth somebody called him. Of course, 
it came back to me. From the world's point of view, he may be ; 
but his Maker and his wife can look between the covers and find 
something besides familiarity with the dead languages and pro- 
found knowledge of past events that don't matter." 

While Mre. Meadows thus amiably bent her mind upon the vicar 
it was easy to see she must feel in particularly happy temper. Her 
charity rarely ran to such lofty flights, but the new year had opened 
well with her, and affairs generally were shaping in a most satis- 
factory fashion. She had dined with success at the Priory, and had 
been led to suspect, from chance utterances let fall by James Browne, 
that Miss Mercy Minnifie's hold upon the new people was relaxing 
a little. That seemed good to her ; and then Jane Watford had 
come over, and there was a strong suspicion that the Birds were 
mortally offended with Miss Minnifie also. Certainly she had not 
been so much in evidence of late ; though that was doubtless 
owing to the cold in her head. 



CHAPTER Xin 

STAB-GAZEBS 

Fbed Bbowne's injury was only sufficiently grave to make foot- 
ball out of the question for an indefinite period. The " Corin- 
thians" were therefore deprived of his invaluable services on the 
left wing, and had to play the latter matches of their tour without 
him. Convincing himself that a couple of weeks at the Prioiy 
. 6 
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would not be amiss, the young man returned home and soon became 
busied with a pet project, while his maimed member slowly 
recovered. Surgeon Dawes, who had purchased a second horse of 
an unambitious, lethargic disposition, came to see Fred's leg once 
or twice ; but though he would have liked to make some fuss, there 
was no opportunity to do so. • 

^' It is a case for Nature, and you must leave it to her. Then 
you will be placing yourself in even better hands than mine," said 
the medical man. 

Each successive day proved the truth of this statement. Fred 
could soon limp about, and he occupied his energies in the north- 
ern turret of the Priory, which his father had made over to him. 
Here he arranged a study much to his taste. It had windows fac- 
ing east and west, and a neat flight of steps in one comer which 
communicated directly with a flat leaded roof on the top of the 
turret. Bound this space, breast-high, there extended a stone 
parapet. The western horizon was hidden by the wooded hills that 
sloped upward behind the Priory, but to the east and south a 
splendid prospect of heaven and earth could be enjoyed ; and as 
Fred was now knee-deep in the study of astronomy, he determined 
to wade further, and use to the full such natural advantages as the 
north turret of his new home presented. 

An observatory, admirably fitted up, and provided with a valu- 
able equatorial telescope, was the result ; and young Browne, like 
any other child with a new toy, having once mastered the beauties 
of his latest possessions, was not content until others should see and 
admire also. But he found among the Heatherbridge men very 
little aptitude toward science of any soi*t. Major Bird came and 
brought Minnie. Both were pleasant but unintelligent. Com- 
mander Cragg furnished slightly better company in the observa- 
tory. His profession had brought him into contact with the science, 
but even his knowledge was rather rusty and limited. 

Then chance provided a happier listener. He protracted his stay 
in Heatherbridge for a month, and was just returning to Cambridge, 
at the end of February, when he succeeded in securing quite a 
respectable audience. It happened that, riding through the town 
one day, he caught sudden sight of Marian Deane. Fred never 
forgot a face, and had a lively recollection of Marian's voice, so he 
stopped and chatted a while. 

" How d'you do, Miss Deane — ^very glad to see you again. I 
don't believe you remember me, though ? " 
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"Quite well, Mr. Browne. I hope you are really better now. 
I was so sorry to hear of your accident," she said. 

" Nothing in the world ! I'm as right as ever I was. D'you 
remember our astronomical chat? Well, I've made tremendous 
strides since then." 

" I know you have. E very-body knows every thing about every- 
body else in this tiny place. My friend Minnie told me of her 
delightful evening." 

"Ah, Miss Bird will never make an astronomer. She talks about 
*nice little stars' and * dear little clusters,' and * jolly little planets' 
and so on, as if they were babies or dolls or sweetmeats." 

"It must be refreshing to fly away through the tube of your 
telescope up, up above Heatherbridge, up and up into the loneli- 
ness," she said. 

"It's awfully interesting, and grows on you. But you must 
come ; you must indeed. It will be a delight to me to get such a 
sympathetic spirit in my observatory. Would your father come ? 
Is he interested in such things ? " 

" I know father would bring me any night after nine o'clock," 
said Marian. 

" Bight ! Why not to-morrow ? Miss Minnifie, my aunt's friend, 
is coming. But ladies find it rather chilly star-gazing. They in- 
variably ask to see several things that are not visible ; then say it 
is so interesting to think that there may be people and canals in 
Mars. After that they thank one, and declare it is wonderful, and 
generally quote a psalm before departing to the fire." 

Marian Deane laughed, a little laugh that Fred found tinklii^ 
jon his ear long afterward, like the happy memory of music. 

" To-morrow night at nine, or soon after," he said. " Remember, 
if your guv'nor cannot come, that Miss Minnifie will be there. It 
will be a great privilege to give you your first peep through a 
big telescope." 

He rode oflf wondering at himself. The girl was different in 
some way, he fancied, different to when they had their first con- 
versation. She scarcely seemed so bright as his memory reminded 
him she had been. And she did not look so well. She was very 
pretty cei*tainly, and magnificently built, but she seemed sad about 
the eyes. That was his opinion. 

Meantime, Marian's mind became occupied with the recent past, 
rather than with the youth who had conjured it up. Was the 
dinner at Mrs. Bird's an event of less than two months ago ? Was 
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the conversation in the drawing-room afterward not eight weeks 
old ? She remembered it well enoagh^ but it seemed to take her 
back ten years to those " beginnings " of the emotion that had now 
changed her life, and everything in it. How small a matter even 
astronomy looked to her now — ^how unsatisfying ! and yet once she 
had flown to it as a sort of tonic and cure for the stagnation of 
mind bred by life in Heatherbridge. She walked home slowly, 
wondering if a renewal of the old studies would take her out of 
herself and wake interests that were dead. Her father had taught 
her the little she knew ; and presently, though averse to accepting 
so casual an invitation, he yielded to her wish. This he did the 
more readily, because of late the girl had puzzled both him and 
his wife. Mrs. Deane, a colorless woman, was, like her husband, 
" careful and troubled about many things "; but while great issues 
involving eternity tried the man, his wife found temporal matters 
quite sufScient to tura her hair gray, witliout going beyond. She 
knew there was something amiss with Marian, and told the doctor 
so. But neither one nor the other had wit to solve the problem. 

So the doctor accompanied Marian to the Priory, and on the way 
they met Miss Minnifie bound in the same direction. She was 
standing at a wicket-gate, talking to a man who lolled dejectedly 
over it. 

" I sorrow when others sorrow, Seth Oregson, and greatly sor- 
rowed at your double loss when the blow fell. Martha was a dear, 
good woman, and a good wife. Now she's better oflf, and the baby 
too. Don't think of them here in the cottage any more. Think 
of them up above, bright and radiant, and clean and free from 
infirmities." 

" That be all right, mum — an' werry comf oitin' to me, but there'm 
Worse be'ind. They be tuke, but I be left ; an, then on the top of 
this 'ere maze, Mr. Browne 'e comes down-long an' sacks me — tells 
me 'e aint no fault to find, but ses 'ow strange keepers from far oS. 
is to fill 'is woods — keepers as don't know the folks round same as I 
du. Where be I gwaine to git work at this 'ere time o' year ? " 

" Well, you must put your trust in the right quarter, Oregson. 
I will approach Mr. Browne. Your case is hard — harder than I had 
supposed. Is that you, Marian ? To be sure, and the doctor." 

Dr. Deane drew up, and learning their business. Miss Minnifie 
said " good-night " to the widower, and went her way. 

" All going star-gazing together. Not that there's much time 
for well-regulated minds to waste on that. But doubtless all knowl- 
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edge is useful — though the use of some I've never found," she 
remarked. 

"I think," said Dr. Deane, "the contemplation of heavenly 
bodies, and the knowledge to be thereby gained, is distinctly valu- 
able. Nothing makes a man's mind shrink smaller — nothing, 
rather, enables man to arrive at a nearer estimate of his own 
infinite insignificance than a peep through an equatorial on such a 
night as this." 

'^ I don't like to hear man's insignificance harped on," said Miss 
Minnifie. "Man is not insignificant. He is important. One 
human soul is a greater matter than the brightest star that ever 
shone. Personally, I very much doubt if the stars are as big as 
books make out. And, after all, we are the centre of the univei*se. 
At least my Bible seems to tell me so." 

"Then, my dear Miss Minnifie, we will not argue the point. 
Astronomy has led me to suspect that we are not," said Dr. Deane. 

" We're only a grain of matter, flying round one gi*eat sun — one 
among millions ; and probably all the other suns have grains of 
matter flying round them too," declared Marian. 

" There's a sad and utter lack of dignity about the idea," answered 
Miss Minnifie. "It's an uncomf citable notion — absolutely degrad- 
ing. If I were you, Marian, I should not read books that call this 
world a mere grain of matter. If the earth be but a grain, then 
what is England, what is Devon, what is Heatherbridge, or any 
other centre of human activity ? " 

"An affair so paltry and unutterably trivial in the general scheme 
of creation, that it becomes astounding to reflect that the Almighty 
can hold it within his recollection," answered the doctor gloomily. 

Miss Minnifie gasped, and nearly fell into the hedge. 

" You say that, Dr. Deane ! Oh, I cannot think I hear you. 
I cannot think a man who has lived into middle-age could say 
that." 

" Don't you see what tremendous ideas must come from thought 
of the far-off worlds that gleam upon us to-night, dear Miss 
Minnifie ?" asked Marian. 

" I see the danger of dabbling in science," answered the other 
lady. " I see what becomes of the finite mind when it goes reck- 
lessly off and loses its way in the infinite. I fear these modern 
sciences ; I distrust them." 

"Astronomy is hardly a modem science," said Dr. Deane. 

Astronomy occupied man's brains for centuries before the Chris- 
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tian Era. Many of the stars received their names prior to the 
ExoduSy Miss Minnifie." 

" That's it, doctor ; that's science all over. It must go burrow- 
ing back into the dawn of things. * Before the Christian Era,' 
indeed ! I hate that phrase. It's a pity people don't try to forget 
there ever was a time before the Christian Era, instead of gloiying 
in it, and the poor souls that lived in it, and their benighted works 
too." 

^^ Doubtless you are well read. Miss Minnifie," said the doctor 
dryly. 

"I have a living book," she answered. "I have my parent, 
thank God ; a deep well of learning. I have my parent and my 
Bible. But they never contradict each other — never." 

" Yet to me it is strange," said Dr. Deane, " to reflect that there 
are worlds above and around, so far away that, had our Saviour's 
birth been telegraphed to them eighteen hundred years ago, they 
would not yet have heard the news." 

"And to me it is very sad," answered Miss Minnifie, "that any 
reasonable mind can occupy itself with such heathen calculations." 

By this time they had reached the Priory, and, after a friendly 
greeting, soon stood under the stars on the roof of the northern 
turret. 

Miss Minnifie, though altogether out of tune with the heavenly 
bodies ere now, endeavored to take an interest in what she saw ; 
but conversation upon the subject, no matter of what nature, seemed 
destined to upset the good woman, and tread at every turn upon 
her inherent instincts. 

"First let me show you Jupiter's satellites. They are all visible 
to-night," said Fred Browne. " You see this beautiful apparatus, 
when set in motion, keeps the object always in the field of 
the telescope. Now, then. Ladies generally admire Jupiter's 



moons." 



** There's enough to admire in our own. Jupiter is that bright 
star, isn't it ? " asked Miss Minnifie. 

" A planet," said Dr. Deane, who was leaning over the parapet 
hard by. 

" Star or planet, then. After all, these are merely men's words 
for the Creator's works. Do I look through the little telescope or 
the big one, Mr. Browne ? " 

" The big one, please." 

" Yes, there's Jupiter. He seems small still, even through this 
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glass. But I cannot see any moons — nothing in the nature of a 
moon," she declared. 

" Wait until you get accustomed to the telescope." 

" You won't find moons as big as cheese-plates, Miss Minnifie," 
said the doctor moodily. He took a gloomy delight in annoying 
the lady ; which was unwise, seeing that she and her father were 
patients. 

^^ I'm not looking for cheese-plates, Dr. Deane," she answered, 
rather shai'ply. " I know a moon when I see it, whether it belongs 
to us or anybody else. Now I see something — four little bright 
specks." 

"Those are the moons," said Fred. »"0f course my telescope 
cannot show the other." 

" Well, then, they are very disappointing — as to size, I mean. 
Not to be named with ours." 

They are a fair size, really," declared the young astronomer. 

They are a goodish way off, you know." 

" Yet not to be named with ours. Is there anything else to see ? 
If not, then I'm sure I'm very much obliged to you for a most in- 
structive spectacle — most edifying in its way," said Miss Minnifie. 

" Well, there are one or two other things that are perhaps worth 
seeing," he answered. "Just wait half a minute, Miss Minnifie. 
Doctor, you'd like to look at Jupiter's moons ? " 

Mai'ian was already at the telescope, fascinated. 

" We'll go to the mightiest fixed star now," declared Fred, after 
the doctor had gazed silently at Jupiter. Then, as he lowered the 
telescope, Marian spoke : 

" I love to think of the other worlds invisible to us, that must be 
revolving round these almost countless blazing suns. Think what 
planets may not be whirling in the warmth of Sirius, what million, 
million lives may not be dependent upon them ! " 

" Really, Marian," said Miss Minnifie, " it is sad to see any young 
thing let her imagination run away with her thus." 

" But isn't it easy, dear Miss Minnifie ? Isn't it easy to build up 
from what we know ? And the less we know, the easier it is to 
imagine. Is it impossible to conceive of grander worlds than this 
— grander and greater worlds, with grander and greater beings 
living upon them ? " 

"It is possible to conceive anything, if you let idle dreams 
take the place of reason," replied the elder lady. "Astronomy 
appears to disorder the intellect altogether. For my part, I refuse 
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to believe that the Almighty ever designed anything nobler than 
men and women : why should he ? Surely there are sufScient 
possibilities about the human race ? " 

" Then you would leave a great, awful, empty gulf between man 
and the angels ? " asked Dr. Deane suddenly ; ^^ a descent through 
infinity unbridged by any link ? " 

" It doesn't matter in the least what / would leave, Dr. Deane. 
But perhaps if I had had the power, I should have banished a good 
deal of idle and irreverent speculation from men's minds. Thank 
God, I can look at the sky through a telescope without becoming 
impious. The Bible is my telescope.'* 

Nobody answered, and .Miss Minnifie concluded upon the sub- 
ject: 

" Do not think I am narrow-minded — far from it. But there is 
a danger in breadth of mind ; tolerance is only a negative virtue, 
making against real religious progress. One must say what one 
tliinks sometimes. I have done so this evening. Thank you, Mr. 
Browne — how it twinkles ! Sirius, you say ? No doubt you are 
right. ^ He made the stars also.' We are all agreed upon that, at 
any rate. I will go down now to talk with Miss Browne, and wait 
for you below." 

Fred helped her from the turret, and they met Miss Nancy com- 
ing up. She felt relieved to find the entertainment over, so far as 
Miss Minnifie was concerned, and gladly returned with that lady 
to the fire-side in the drawing-room. 

Meantime, the wonders which Marian had read of, and was 
familiar with in books, gleamed in their glory before her eyes. 
The double and treble stars, the diamond film of the nebulaB, the 
star clusters — each and all filled her mind with great thoughts, to 
the dwai*fing of lesser matters. She felt pathetic pleasure in con- 
templating the things which her Creator had made ; they begot a 
mental condition of simple trust, a disposition to rest at peace in 
the bosom of the Everlasting. The hand that hung Orion in 
heaven, that drew the galaxy across earth's firmament, and ordered 
the living and dying of stars — that hand had made her too, with 
no less deliberate intent than was displayed above. There was 
comfort of a sort in the reflection that even she and her sorrows 
formed a part of the eternal whole. In Marian no egotism tinged 
such philosophy, and some consolation resulted from it ; but her 
father's thoughts, upon the contraiy, led in another direction — a 
direction astronomy must by its nature engender in certain minds. 
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What a sheer puppet-show the earth, and all its interests and in- 
habitants amounted to, looked at from the outside ! Why, it 
seemed, thought the doctor, no more than a minor experiment in 
space, a mere God's jest. For what was it ? Only a little hum- 
ming-top, with a magic germ of life in it, set spinning around a 
big fire. The magic germ rose from the depths of ocean and dust 
of earth, came forth from jelly and shells, branched into divers 
forms, and finally learned to stand upright and think. Then men 
and women appeared ; but whether they represented the kernel of 
this divine piece of humor, or whether they, too, were only pai't 
of the grand ladder rising from the jelly and the shells, upward, 
ever upward — whether they, even these self-styled Lords of Crea- 
tion, were only the link at which conscious intelligence began to be 
developed, who could say ? Then the man reflected, according to 
his lights, that his Saviour (or if not his Saviour, at any rate the 
Saviour of the few who are chosen) had taken this same human 
stiape, had taught the direct wisdom of God in it, had died and 
risen in it. That thought inspired him with additional admiration 
for his God, but none for the race of men. He pressed his head 
on the cold stone of the parapet, and lost himself in a mental maze 
of abstractions — tremendous, unending, leading clean away to 
questions beyond human power to more than dimly formulate. 

Meantime, Fred Browne found some stars at the terrestrial end 
of his telescope. Marian Deane's eyes were decidedly lovely, he 
thought. Her voice woke a force that was ready for the waken- 
ing. Her round throat was beautiful too ; and the little dark 
curls on her forehead. He had never turned round to look at a 
woman in his life ; but now he wondered whether others were as 
this girl, and carried like music in their voices. If so, he must 
have been strangely dull-witted. He got a little wrong in his 
astronomy at this stage of the proceedings, and Marion had to cor- 
rect him. It was a fate that overtakes many promising young men. 

And, down stairs, though Miss Minnifie had forgotten Sirius, yet 
she had succeeded in making Mr. Geoflfrey Browne promise to give 
Seth Gregson a five-pound note in consideration of his loss of work 
and other misfortunes. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
AMONG THE WOEST PEOPLE 

Upon a night in February, great 'preparations were made at the 
Green Man tavern, for an entertainment of a very exceptional 
nature. 

^^ It's like this 'ere," explained Joe Hannaford, the landlord of 
the establishment : " I'm a-going to give 'un a benefit sing-song 
in the tap-room. A sing-song at the Qreen Man's generally 
allowed to be a pretty tidy show, and this one 'uU beat any as ever 
I turned my 'tention to. Gregson be a desarvin' hobject, and a 
gude customer as 'as seen a shocking bad Kissraass h every way." 

The piano at the Green Man had seen good service in its day. 
But though the bass was somewhat woolly, and the treble had a 
wiry jingle about it ; though in fact the instrument suggested a 
piano witli a cold in its head, if such a thing can be imagined, yet 
there was life in the old dog yet. With a heavy foot on the loud 
pedal, and a pair of heavy hands upon the keys, Mr. Hannaford's 
" double-barrelled, choke-bore, A 1, copper-bottomed grand," as he 
humorously called it, at least proved equal to the requirements of 
a comic singer, or the accompaniment of a rousing chorus. 

Michael Merle promised to take the chair at the sing-song. He 
was the oldest man in Heatherbridge, and carried several more 
summers on his bent back than Noah Minnifie, who came next. 
Tho patriarch Merle, from every point of view, might be consid- 
ered a relic of the past. He still wore old-fashioned smock-coats, 
beautifully embroidered by the hands of two wives, both long since 
dust ; he still arrayed his shrunk shanks in long leather leggings. 

Once a friend, Mr. Tripe the verger, offered Jbim a new coat for 
daily wear, but the ancient man refused it indignantly. 

" I'll dress zame as I be dressed — zame as I've a dressed for nigh 
a 'underd 'arvests. I'll dress zame as I were when Nelson 'ur won 
the battle of the Nile ; zame as I wuz when Boney 'ur went under 
for the last time, an' Wa'rloo were won ; zame as I wuz when 
Garge the Third was king, an' Garge the Farth, an' Willum, an' 
her Gracious Majesty, God zave her ! I reckon what's gude enough 
for the likes o' them's gude enough for you, Toby Tripe." 
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Gaffer Merle's real age was a matter of doubt. People judged 
that it must range somewhere between ninety-five and a hundred 
and five. He owned to a hundred and two, but suspected himself 
of being rather more. His wits were very well preserved, and 
though quarrelsome, and inclined to puff himself up unduly by 
virtue of liis years, Michael Merle was an interesting companion, 
and a man of many good points. He lived with a married son, and 
had two great-grandsons already thriving, and making hopest 
money on Mr. Cooper's farm at Barrow Hurst Burrows, near 
Heath erbridge. 

Mr. Merle arrived in good time upon the evening of the enter- 
tainment at the Green Man. He was clad in bis best smock- 
frock, a gai'ment of dark material, and beautifully embroidered, 
like those of liis every-day wear. He stood at the bar and drank a 
drop of cold Plymouth gin to fortify him for the arduous duties of 
the chair. 

" A full 'ouse, that's wot I wants to zee," he said ; " Gregson's 
'ad the Lord's 'and terr'ble 'eavy on un of late days, an' I want to 
zee a full 'ouse in consequence. 'Pears ther'm a brave lot o' vokes 
'ere a'ready." 

The wrinkled old soul loaded a churchwarden pipe and then 
marched off to the tap-room, where a goodly audience had already 
assembled. Hearty salutations greeted the veteran, who nodded to 
his friends and mounted the platform. This erection filled up one 
end of the room, and was raised about a foot above the floor. On 
it stood the piano, and a big aim-chair for Mr. Merle. Beside the 
chair was a little table with a wooden hammer lying upon it. 
Behind a big red screen, which hid a door that opened on to the 
platform, Mr. Seth Gregson had already seated himself. Every- 
body knew he was there, but the audience reserved its noisy wel- 
come until after an imposing scene, with which the concert was to 
open. 

Now, the moment for this ceremony had come. Mr. Merle 
settled himself in his arm-chair, and rapped the table before him 
three times with his hammer of office. At this signal Gregson, 
attired in his Sunday best, with a black tie under his chin, and crape 
round his ai*m, appeared and bowed. He was a grim, gloomy-look- 
ing individual, with a powerful frame, and a low face, full of 
unpromising suggestion. His dark eyes wandered over the friendly 
faces beneath. For an instant he showed one canine tooth, as his 
great mouth dragged into the ghost of a grin, but he felt any 
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expression of pleasure must be out of the picture just then. He 
was making his appearance as a man who had just lost his wife and 
child and situation ; so he tned to summon an expression sugges- 
tive of these heaped-up calamities, with a result that was hang-dog 
and uncanny beyond description. 

The widower touched his greasy black hair and scraped with his 
foot. Then, when the applause had subsided, Mr. Merle intro- 
duced him and the object of the entertainment in a few well-chosen 
words. 

" Yokes all," he began, " this 'ere'm Zeth Gregson, an' us be met 
to-night to show un we'm main zorry for un, an' likewise to prove 
it, 'cause actions speaks a darned zight louder'n words. Zeth's lost 
'is missis 'long of a conzumption, an' I wot 'ave lost tu such, know 
the feelin's of a lovin' 'usband when death comes. Likewise 'e's 
lost 'is cheel. Zeth Gregson's babby went 'long of its poor mother, 
so's to kape 'er comp'ny on the dark road. An ur's lost 'is job like- 
wise. Mr. Browne of the Priory aint got no quarrel wi' I, nor me 
wi' 'im. I jus' let you 'ave facts — that's all. The new Prioiy 
game-keepers be men from Lord 'e knows where. So Zeth 'ad to 
trapse it — an' I will say this : that when Mr. Browne sacked un, er 
gave un the sum of fi' pun' sterling. So now 'im as stands 'ere, 
broken-'earted, as any can zee if they looks at the chap-fall'n vace 
of un, will zay a word, an' then we'll get to the moosic." 

Loud cheers rewarded this speech, and after they had subsided, 
Gregson made a few remarks. 

^^ I thanks one an' all of 'e this night," he said. ^^ I thanks Joe 
'Annaford an' Gaflfer Merle an' the performers an' the horjience. 
If hanythin' cud soothe my 'eart, which nothin' can, 'twould be 
the sight of all your vaces a gernin 'ere. Anyway, whatever's 
'anded over to me this night '11 be put to a gude use, arter burial 
'spenses is cleared. I may say burial 'spenses, where my vokes 
both drawed their last breath, was dam 'igh. I aint 'ere to 'arrow 
you up with what I suflfered or what my wummon an' cheel suf- 
fered ; but I will say as they did suiOfer. They died 'ard, gents, as 
me what was watchin' of 'em can swear to. A very bad job tez 
for me. But they'd lie heasier and maybe a' died heasier if they'd 
bin able to look on a'ead an' see this 'ere room an' me a-talkin' 
same as I be doin' now. Gents, I thanks you. An' I says this : 
that when your turns comes, as I 'opes they will do, then I shall be 
hup an' ready to put 'and in pocket for you, same as you be puttin' 
'and in pocket for me this night. I now sits down." 
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Then Mr. Gregson went into the audience, loaded his pipe, and 
prepared to enjoy the performance. Of course he preserved a suf- 
ficiently funereal aspect. In fact, as the entertainment proceeded, 
his gravity become supernatural even for a newly made widower. 
The performance was not to blame, however. The reason for 
Gregson's gloom of manner appeai*ed-in the hospitality of his 
acquaintances. One and all desired to take refreshment with him, 
and he felt that to make distinctions would be invidious. He 
imbibed, therefore, until his system became unsettled. 

The enteitainment, as Joe Hannaford had prophesied, proved 
by far the best that had ever been seen at the Green Man. Four 
artists from Plymouth lent their experienced aid ; what with sing- 
ing, acting, playing on banjos, and step-dancing, the audience 
presently declared that it had never enjoyed a richer evening's 
amusement ; and, finally, when a conjurer produced a guinea-pig 
out of Toby Tripe's trouser-pocket, it was unanimously felt that 
the high-water mark of hilarity had been reached. 

At the end of the performance Mr. Merle proposed a vote of 
thanks to the entertainer, and announced that he was happy to 
state the sum of five pounds ten shillings and three pence would now 
be handed to Seth Gregson. 

" Come up-long, lad, an' tak' 'old on it," said Michael. 

But the recipient from sundry causes, not entirely connected 
with the gratifying result of the sing-song, found himself unable to 
make a move in any fixed direction. 

^' Shame ! " said somebody at the back of the room, ^' shame, he's 
drunk ; he can't stand. Turn him out ! " 

Laughter and hisses and cheers greeted the announcement, while 
Mr. Gregson, with a solemn but vacuous expression, essayed to 
rise again and failed. People cleared away from around him, and 
he was left in solitary, intoxicated state. 

" Turn him out ! " shouted the voice from the back of the room 
again. " It's a disgrace to Heatherbridge. We come here to do 
'un a turn, and he pays us by making a beast of hisself I " 

The uproar increased, and Michael Merle, quite equal to the 
occasion, rose, hammered the table in front of him, and commanded 
silence. 

« 'Ear me, will 'e ? It's like this 'ere. The lad aint 'ad a free 
'and. XJr's 'adf to drink, 'cause you fules worrited of un to drink 
along of each of 'e. 'Ow could 'e 'elp 'isself ? An' you down to 
the doar there — you, Tummas Crowther, you be a butivul himage 
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to pull a jaw an* ciy shame, you be. Who drinked 'is wife into 
her grave, an 'is chillern into the streets, an' 'is clothes ofP 'is back ? 
'E did, didden 'er ? 'Cause you've a-tuke the pledge an' goes about 
lettin' on 'ow you'm saved, you du think vokes vorgets. / don't 
vorget. 1 don't vorget nothin'. I were at Alice Crowther's 
vuneral, which is more than you was. So you needn't be 'ollerin' 
no way." 

The tables were turned, and Mr. Crowther wrathfully departed. 

Then the meeting broke up ; Mr. Tripe prepared to see the hero 
of the night to his cottage, and Joe Hannaford explained to the 
bemuddled Seth that he should have his money in the morning. 

"I'll wait 'ere for you, Toby Tripe," said Mr. Merle. "When 
you've a-shut un inside 'is own 'ouse-doar, come back for I, an' us 
'uU go 'ome along." 

Toby Tripe, who was a sort of humble Bos well to the patriarch 
of Heatherbridge, promised to presently return, and meanwhile old 
Michael warmed himself in the private parlor and accepted a glass 
of Mrs. Hannaford's sloe gin — a cordial that could only be appreci- 
ated by those who had tasted it. 

" It's a unfortinit carcumstance as 'e should 'ave got blind tu- 
night," admitted the chairman of the sing-song, "an' I be as 
zorrowful for un as any by reason of it ; but 'tis nothing to bleat 
about, like that Psalm-smiting fule done. Let's 'ave large 'arts 
though we'm small vokes — that's what I zes." 

" An' right you are," admitted Joe Hannaford. " I 'ate narrer- 
ness, I do. To 'ear people talk as though a pot o' ale were a sort 
'o sign-post to the devil ! 'Eatherbridge is narrer-minded. I 
mean the workin' classes is. Ejucation don't seem to get no grip 
like. I've no doubt the 'igher folks — the gentlemen an' ladies — 
baint narrer. They takes big views, maybe, an' know thei*e's a 
pretty big world boomin' an' buzzin' round outside this town ; but 
they don't impart their knowledge, seems to me. They don't go 
about amongst them as wants to know and can't." 

" They've gotten their dooties, zame as hus, Joe. Besides, baint 
for them to spread their big notions into the likes of sich as come 
to the Green Man. 'Twouldn't du. Classes there be, an' classes 
there will be. Still, we needn't be narrer. 'Cause you'm low — 
dirt low heven — ^you needn't be narrer." 

"I reads the papers — Lunnon ones, not T^mpson^s Trumpet^^^ 
said Mr. Hannaford, "an' I gets a sort of notion that this 'ere 
town's a mighty small place. No station nigher than three mile, 
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no free lib*iy, no public hinstitootions — nothin' but a park an' a 
bridge, what wasn't wanted, an' a church or two the ways of which 
I don't 'old with." 

Then Toby Tripe returned for his venerable charge, and Mr. 
Merle, having drunk the last drop of his sloe gin, started to walk 
home. In one hand he bore his ash stick, the other was under the 
protecting arm of Mr. Tripe. 

"I seen 'im in," said the verger ; " I seen 'im on the floor of the 
cottage, then shut the door an' left 'im to sleep it off." 

" Which ur will do," foretold Michael, " an' tlie less said the 
more vorgot. 'E's all right. Me an' Joe's been convarsin' 'bout 
takin' of big views. Mind 'e always take big views, Toby Tripe, 
'cause they'm sweetest. Doant 'e be narrer ; look at me, I be 
a cent'ry old an' so broad's charity, I be." 

From which brief vision of quite the worst people Heatherbridge 
contained at the time of this chronicle, one is led to the startling 
conclusion that some among them held opinions almost as sound, 
and cherished ambitions almost as worthy to be praised, as those of 
absolutely the best people. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE COMMANDEB SMELLS A MYSTEBY 

Geopfbey Bbowne had his way about " Cragg's Flag." He 
paid an additional hundred pounds for the emblem in fir and laurel, 
and promised the commander that, while the land continued to be 
his property, he would not interfere in the least degree with those 
portions of it whereon the flag was set out. 

The old sailor soon found out that one or two other land-owners 
besides himself had been approached by the new master of the 
Priory. Mr. Browne, in fact, was buying up the red breast of 
Devon freely, but there appeared to be method in his land mad- 
ness ; and people who interested themselves in the matter, as of 
course a good many did, found that the master of the Priory 
secured new territory in a regular and peculiar manner. He was 
purchasing land, on either side of the Prioiy estates, in an almost 
direct line. It was calculated that a good many thousand pounds 
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must have left Mr. Browne's pocket in the coarse of these transac- 
tions ; but the different farmers and proprietors with whom he had 
done business kept their own counsel ; and^ as it appeared on one 
occasion at the club, even James Browne did not know the extent 
of his brother's investment or the reason for it. 

James Browne was fond of the Heatherbridge Club, and generally 
went there in the afternoon for a quiet rubber and a little conversa- 
tion. His party played whist for sixpenny points and half a crown 
on the rub ; and he found the amusement pleasant ; while, some- 
times, to vaiy the entertainment, he would join Major Bird and 
others in the billiard-room and play pool. 

On the occasion in question a small party were already in the 
card-room before James Browne arrived. It consisted of Com- 
mander Cragg, Surgeon Dawes, Major Bird, Mr. Parkhouse, of 
whom more words at another time, and Thompson Cooper, a local 
farmer of some note. They were standing at the club window, 
looking out on the Heatherbridge Park, as it was called, a fine 
pleasure ground with good gravel walks, beds of evergreens, 
a stream winding through the midst, and a considerable tree or two 
with wooden seats planted beneath them. 

" I suppose," said Surgeon Dawes, " that the annual chartered 
fair will be held in the park, as usual, on Easter Monday." 

" No doubt of it," answered the commander ; " I happen to know 
that Mrs. Coombes and old Billings are about their preparations 
already." 

" The fair will be reduced to their two little tents before long, 
I fancy," said Mr. Cooper. 

He was a florid, genial man with fair hair and pale blue eyes. 
He wore baggy knickerbockers, a tweed coat, and a pronounced red 
cardigan waistcoat with a heavy gold watch-chain stretched across 
it. For all his manly costume, he was a gossiping old cotquean, 
and a very crier of rumors and scandals. 

" It's often a question in my mind," he continued, " whether that 
chartered fair isn't a sort of symbol of Heatherbridge. The fair's 
gone down, and I believe Heatherbridge is going down." 

" Heatherbridge going down ! My dear Cooper, what will you 
say next? Look at our summer seasons. Last year I attended 
upward of twenty different families — all new visitors. Then look 
at the new shops and those villas in Victoria Road, and the Jubilee 
Koom and the new Baptist chapel there across the park," answered 
Surgeon Dawes, who believed in Heatherbridge. 
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"As to the fair," said Commander Cragg, "the fact that that 
is dying out seems to me a healthy sign. All fairs are dying out. 
We move with the rest of the world." 

" The old parrot cry ! * Move with the rest,' " sneered Mr. 
Parkhouse. 

" My parrot don't say it, if that's what you mean. Better move 
with the rest, anyway, than stand all behind on a pedestal of your 

own ideas, like a piece of d d ugly old china ! " snapped back 

the commander. He never hit it off with Mr. Parkhouse. 

" There's Timpson ! " exclaimed Major Bird. 

He was wont to post himself at the club window, and announce 
the passing of any local celebrity. The major allowed himself one 
choice Havana cigar a day, and always, on Mrs. Bird's advice, 
went down to the club to smoke it. 

Mr. Parkhouse went out of the room at this moment, and every- 
body else walked to the window to look at Mr. Timpson. It was 
a wet afternoon, and the proprietor and publisher of T^mpson^s 
Trumpet paddled speedily along under a big umbrella. 

" That man and his infernal ' rag ' would wreck Heatherbridge 
if anything could," declared Surgeon Dawes. 

" People read it, though," said the commander. 

" I do for one," remarked Mr. Cooper. " I shouldn't call it an 
infernal *rag,'" he continued. "For a local organ, it's well 
written and well printed too." 

" Your letters are the only things worth reading, for all that," 
argued the cunning Dawes. " Your letters on agricultural topics 
do a great deal for the circulation, I wouldn't mind betting." 

" D'you think so ? " asked Cooper, much gratified. 

" Certainly. You ought to be paid for them." 

" There's Miss Minnifie ! " announced Major Bird from the 
window. 

The gossips hastened to witness the exhilarating spectacle of 
Miss Minnifie in galoches, making headway against the rain and 
wind. 

" A wonderful amount of go in that woman. She's quite a 
feature of the place," said Mr. Cooper. 

" The lady you refer to is without an equal in Heatherbridge," 
remarked Commander Cragg severely. 

"Perhaps that's as well," declared Surgeon Dawes. "There 
wouldn't be room for two Miss Minnifies here." 

" I don't think, Dawes," said the commander, " that that is a 

7 
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respectful or gentlemanly remark. And I'll add that if she was a 
patient of yours, I know very well you wouldn't have made it." / 

Surgeon Dawes laughed. 

"No disrespect in the world, commander. What I said was 
intended for a compliment. There's not room for two such workers 
in Heath erbridge." 

Mr. Cooper changed the subject before the commander had time 
to reply. 

" By the way, to return to a former topic,*^ he said ; " the 
Brownes certainly agree with you in your estimate of Heather- 
bridge, Dawes. They don't seem to think the place played out or 
anything like it." 

" Has he bought from you too ? You are out of the line at Bar- 
row Hurst Burrows, are you not ? " asked Surgeon Dawes. 

"There go Sprigge-Marshall and Mrs. Watford under one 
umbrella ! " announced the watchman in the window. 

But the present subject was too interesting to be changed. 
Nobody showed any interest in the curate or the widow, and Mr. 
Cooper answered Dawes's question. 

" No, he's had no land of mine. At present he's trying to get 
Farmer Hockaday's big field — that which faces out on the old 
Plymouth Road." 

" He'll be beaten there," declared the commander. " Hockaday's 
fann is merely rented ; it belongs to the lord of the manor. Sir 
Hastings Forest." 

" I smell a mystery, I confess," said Commander Cragg. " There 
is more in this than meets the eye. I did not see them myself, but 
somebody told me there were men out from Plymouth recently 
with measures and a theodolite, and so forth. Candidly, when I 
heard about the theodolite, I was sorry I had sold * Cragg's Flag.' " 

" Here's James Browne ! " exclaimed Major Bird from the 
window. 

The conversation hushed down for a moment upon this announce- 
ment. Then Surgeon Dawes spoke : 

" I tell you what : I'll tackle him ; I'll tackle James Browne ! 
Why shouldn't I ? " 

" You won't get anything out of him if you do, surgeon," said 
Mr. Cooper. " Why, I've asked Geoffrey himself, straight out, 
what the idea was, and the reason why he was getting hold of so 
much property adjacent to the Priory. I said, ' Is there any par- 
ticular reason for buying it as you are doing in a straight line — a 
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line that seems to tend from Plymouth to Exeter ? ' And he said, 
* Does it ? That's curious, certainly. From Plymouth to Exeter? 
Singular thing ! ' Of course, I saw he was not going to be com- 
municative, and, after all, it could hardly be considered any busi- 
ness of mine — eh ?" 

" You wouldn't get any change out of Geoflfrey Browne if he 
didn't choose " began Surgeon Dawes. 

Then Mr. James Browne entered the room in his usual cheerful 
humor. 

" What a day ! Positively the rain gets through mackintosh, 
positively it does. I thought only Scotch mist could do that. 
Not playing ? " 

" Browne," said the surgeon abruptly, and in his most important 
manner, " have you heard that fellows with surveying apparatus 
have been seen on that new land of your brother's ? " 

" Yes, I saw them myself. They asked leave, and of course it 
was granted." 

" But why were they there ? " 

"I really cannot say. Young officei*s from the barracks at 
Plymouth, practising for surveying, and that kind of thing, no 
doubt." 

" Well, I think there is a doubt. Surely you ascertained their 
business, Browne ? " 

" No, Dawes, I didn't. That's a Heatherbridge habit I have not 
quite acquired yet. Fve so much business of my own that I get 
no time for troubling about other people's. There was a poacher 
caught in the Priory woods last night." 

But Surgeon Dawes would not be evaded. His reputation for 
getting to the root of things appeared to be in some measure at 
stake. James Browne was notoriously a weak, good-natured little 
man, and Dawes felt that it should not be difficult to bully an 
answer out of him. 

" But this land-buying, my dear fellow — it naturally interests the 
entire community, don't you see ? Cragg says he smells mystery. 
I tell him there can be no mystery at the Priory. Why should 
there be ? " 

" Why, indeed ? There's nothing mysterious about Greoffrey or 
me, commander ! " 

" No, nothing, Browne," answered the sailor, " nothing at all ; 
but there's something jolly mysterious about your brother's actions, 
and I was the first to point it out." 
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" Why don't you point it out to him, then ? " said Mr. James 
rather shortly. 

" It has been done by Cooper," continued Dawes, " and we must 
confess that your brother was not communicative. The point that 
has occurred to all of us is : Why does your brother extend his 
purchases in such a definite direction ? " 

" I suppose he can extend them which way it seems good to 
him." 

" Of couiTse he can, but why ? " 

"^You'd better ask him, Dawes," said Mr. James. " If you think 
it's anybody's business but his own, you'd better ask hinu" 

" My dear Browne, don't be annoyed. The curiosity upon this 
point is natural and general." 

"As a matter of fact," answered James, cooling down a little, 
" I don't know anything at all about it. There may be reason for 
the business, or it may be accident. I don't know. I've a private 
objection to asking questions that do not concern me. Probably 
there is a reason. Geoffrey doesn't do things by accident." 

"Here's Mr. Geoffrey Browne himself," said the major. He was 
still in the window, dallying with the stump of his cigar. 

Geoffrey Browne rarely visited the club, but he had dropped in 
that afternoon to meet a man on business. 

" Good-afternoon. Is Pembridge from Tavistock here ?" he 
asked, entering. 

"Good-afternoon, Browne. No, the weather has kept him, I 
suppose. Stop and have a rubber." 

" I'll give him an hour," said Mr. Browne, ringing the bell and 
ordering himself some Scotch whiskey. " As to playing whist, I 
shall be delighted, but as you know, I'm not a good partner — don't 
understand the leads and all that." 

" You'd learn them in an afternoon, if you cared to, Browne," 
said Surgeon Dawes. 

" You may know 'em, and still not use 'em," remarked James 
Browne dryly. Commander Cragg roared, and even Major Bird 
uttered a suppressed guffaw. The surgeon took no notice, but 
was none the less irritated at this allusion to his own methods of 
following the game. He happened to be partnered with Geoffrey 
Browne himself, and as they sat down, he remarked in apparent 
jest to his viS'd'Vis : 

"Your brother is in high dudgeon with me this afternoon, I 
fear." 
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" Why so ? " asked Geoffrey. 

" Nothing of the kind, believe me," declared James. 

" Well," said the first speaker, " I ventured to ask for a little 
information upon a subject tbiat is interesting Heatherbridge con- 
siderably just now." 

" Which is " 

" Your recent purchases, my dear Browne." 

" Ah ! " 

" You see the case presents unusual features." 

Commander Cragg had dealt, and Geoffrey Browne was already 
sorting his cards. 

" Let me see," he said, as much to his hand, apparently, as to 
any one else ; " let me see — Cooper was asking me about that only 
a few days ago. What did I say. Cooper ? " 

" Nothing," answered Mr. Cooper. 

" Exactly : * nothing,' " echoed Mr. Browne. 

" But, my dear Browne, pardon me if I seem inquisitive. Is 
there any reason why the matter should be kept such a secret ? " 

" None that I know of. Every-body must be aware of my action. 
Your turn to play." 

" You know, Browne, I've smelt a mystery for some time. I 
told you I smelt a mystery when I sold ' Cragg's Flag,' " mur- 
mured the commander. 

" You did. Having none, partner ? " said Mr. Geoffrey. 

"You allow, then, that there is something behind?" asked 
Surgeon Dawes at the end of the hand. 

" Upon my word, surgeon, you ought to have been a detective, 
or a private enquiry agent. If there was a mystery, I should think 
this moraing's paper solves it. Have not I heard you all talk 
about the projected railway a hundred times ? You all knew for 
certain it would never become a fact. It was the commander, I 
think, told me that he had a friend in Plymouth, who assured him 
that the idea had been abandoned ; and I had friends in London, 
who happened to know that the idea, far from being abandoned, 
was ripe for execution months ago. I do not say that is why I 
came to Heatherbridge, but it may have had something to do with 
it. If you read the new bills that go before Parliament next ses- 
sion, — they are in to-day's TimeSy — you will find among them one 
for a railroad across this beautiful region. Dear me, it's all old, 
musty history now. It has to go bang through the Prioiy 
woods, too." 
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^' Heatherbridge will rise like one man against it/' said Com- 
mander Cragg. 

" And will cany about the weight of one man if it does. Plym- 
outh wants this railway, and Exeter wants it, and some other 
biggish places want it, so Heatherbridge won't be asked. They 
may possibly give us a station if we are good — in the neighbor- 
hood of ' Cragg's Flag,' I should think. You've revoked, com- 
mander." 



CHAPTER XVI 

MBS. BIBD GIVES SOME ADVICE 

" Fatheb," said Dorothy Bird, Minnie's younger sister, ** when 
d'you think I shall leave school ? " 

The Birds were assembled, as was their custom, between the 
hours of eight and half-past nine in the evening. During that 
period the children did their lessons, Mrs. Bird sat by the fire 
mending stockings or other matters, and the major walked up and 
down and kept order, or helped his offspring in their tasks when 
these were not beyond him. Mrs. Bird rarely aided any body but 
Dicky and Bunny. On principle she let the elder children solve 
their problems as best they could alone ; but the twins were 
unequal to any sustained effort, and their kindergarten education 
was more or less a farce. It generally occupied about ten minutes, 
and ended in war, when the students were removed to bed. Then 
the elders proceeded in real earnest. They included Minnie, 
Dorothy, Tommy, and Primrose, and their combined scholarship 
amounted to nothing. Mrs. Bird often bewailed the lack of brains 
her family suffered from. Tim certainly had better abilities than 
all the others put together, but even he could show no splendid 
promise. It was irritating to a clever woman to have produced 
such a large family and so little brain power. But the major never 
worried about it. 

" Of course, we cannot have everything," Kathleen Bird once 
confessed to her lord. " With rare intellectual gifts one too often 
finds physical delicacy. I think perhaps healthy men and women 
do more good in the world, after all, than clever ones." 

" Undoubtedly," declared the major ; " undoubtedly that is so. 
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And, really, I see no reason why you should bother about their 
brains ; they are bright and good-looking and well-mannered, and 
fairly thoughtful for other people. Why, when I was a boy, I 
wasn't particularly smart myself — not a genius, by any means. 
You never know how a child will turn out." 

Dorothy repeated her question : 

" When d'you think I shall leave school, father ? " 

The major put down Timpson^s Trumpety and assumed a certain 
severity of expression he always affected at lesson times. 

" I should say, miss, at your present rate of progress, your edu- 
cation will be completed in about thirty years." 

There was a howl from Dorothy. 

" Oh, father ! I shall be — thirteen and thirty — I shall be forty- 
three then." 

" Father and mother will never live to see any of us finished, I 
know they won't," said Primrose gloomily. 

She was a pretty little maid, as sober and stay-at-home as her 
boisterous sisters were the reverse. 

Mrs. Bird heard the last doleful reflection through her ear- 
trumpet. 

" Yes, they will, my pretty Prim ; father and mother will live 
to see all their boys and girls grown up and finished, and " 

" Married, veiy likely," chuckled Minnie. 

Since Minnie's hair had gone up, and her frocks come down to 
her toes, matrimony as an immediate possibility frequently entered 
her calculations. 

" Be quiet, miss ! " thundered the major. " Married, indeed ! 
What sort of young women d'you think men do marry, eh ? " 

"All sorts," answered his daughter defiantly. "Look at Jenny 
Peyton ; she's engaged. And both the Hubbard girls are engaged 
— one a month younger than me, too. I'm nothing much, I know, 
but I'm as good to look at as they are, and not any poorer than 
Jenny Peyton, anyway." 

" You probably haven't the faintest notion how poor you are," 
said her father with theatrical severity, while Mrs. Bird listened 
through her trumpet, and smiled and shook her head. 

Then Minnie, who was her father's favorite, and could do just 
anything she liked with him, abandoned her studies, marched to 
her parent, removed Timpsonh Thimpety and kissed the soldier on 
the nose. 

" There, there, major 1 " she said, " be calm ; be collected. You 
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mustn't talk to a grown-up woman like that, even though she does 
happen to be your own daughter. Why, I'm finishing — this is my 
last term at Mother Appleby's ; then I come out." 

" You mean Mrs. Appleby, I suppose ? " 

" Same person, major." 

Presently the paternal Bird rose to visit his club, and the younger 
members of the family disappeared in rotation, according to their 
ages. Primrose, like the methodical mite she was, shut her exer- 
cise book as the clock struck nine, kissed her mother, took two 
gingerbread nuts from the sideboard, and retired. Tommy fol- 
lowed soon afterward. He announced cheerfully that he had not 
achieved a single mathematical problem which would stand scrutiny 
in the result ; then he kissed his mother riotously, made a raid on 
the biscuits, and rollicked off to a cosey room under the roof, which 
he shared with the twins. These infants were sleeping peacefully 
enough, and Tommy, evidently by acquired habit, shielded the 
light of his candle from their little shut eyes, and went to bed as 
quietly as a mouse. Presently Dorothy vanished from the dining- 
room also, and Minnie was left alone with her mother. The latter 
lady had a wor^ or two to say, and deemed this a good oppor- 
tunity. 

" Let me see your French translation, Minnie, before you put it 
away," she began. 

"I shouldn't, mother," said Minnie frankly, "it will only worry 
you. I don't know what it is about French, I cannot speak it or 
write it, or manage it, anyway. I'm saturated with it for hours 
and hours every week, and yet it never comes natural or comfort- 
able. I'm sure I tiy too. We have to talk it at Mrs. Appleby's ; 
and sometimes actually, after I've left and am coming home again, 
I find myself still talking French ! " 

" That, I think, sounds promising," said Mrs. Bird. 

" Only two days ago," continued Minnie, " I went into Bolter's 
and said to that little sleek man he has to cut hair, ' Avez-vous les 
frisures epingles de M. Hinde ?' He stared." 

" Enough to make him ! " said Mrs. Bird. 

" Of course I wanted Hind's curling pins ; but it shows how hard 
I work at French, I'm sure, that I actually speak it about in the 
shops." 

" My dear girl, I know you tiy ; and after all, one may do one's 
duty in the world without any great command of foreign tongues. 
But, my Minnie, remember what a lady owes to her own Ian- 
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guage. Your English vocabulary, without being extensive, is so 
peculiar " 

" You mean slang," said Minnie. 

" Well, perhaps so. You see, as I told your father, you are 
finishing. Now, finish also means completeness and final polish. 
Let your words show something of the tone of your mind." 

" I always say just what I think, mother." 

" I know you do. It is such a pity. You are too old. Just now 
you alluded to being married. You have done so veiy often lately. 
That is not pretty." 

" I want to get out of the way and make things easier for father." 

" Sweetheart ! I know you think of your father and mother. 
Nobody desires to see you in a home of your own more than I do, 
Minnie, dearie ; but, despite your noble motives, nothing can be 
gained by alluding to such a matter so freely and frankly. Civil- 
ization and convention require girls to curb their tongues. You 
seem to rise superior to civilization, Minnie. You must tone down, 
bless you ! " 

" Why, I told Mr. Sprigge-Marshall that I meant being married 
pretty soon," said Minnie, with open, innocent eyes. 

" I regret it, my love ; I regret it very much. Never divulge 
such an ambition again to any body — never." 

Mrs. Bird gasped a little to herself. Minnie fairly took her 
breath away many times in every week of her life. Then her 
daughter proceeded : 

" Well, he told Kate Neill that he thought I was a very jolly 
girl, mother. He wouldn't have said that if Pd shocked him, I 
suppose." 

" Yes, that's just what he would have said if you had shocked 
him. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall might remember what is due to a lady, 
though she does not herself," answered Mrs. Bird severely. "But 
remember this, Minnie : men don't always marry the * jolly girls,' 
because they have the instinct to know that ' jolly girls ' very 
often don't make jolly wives." 

" You know best, mother," said Minnie. " I'll try, I will indeed ; 
I'll try and tone down, and be more like you are. I'll pull myself 
together, and not be so much to the front — really." 

With this promise Mrs. Bird had to be content, for a late visitor 
interrupted the argument. It was Dr. Deane. He had called to 
see the major, and finding that gentleman out, stayed to chat 
a few moments with Mrs. Bird. By one of those odd chances a 
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reason for which is not easy to come at, Dr. Deane rated the 
major's judgment very highly. The men had little in common, 
probably the physician was the abler of the two, but Major Bird, 
from their earliest friendship, had always impressed Deane as being 
an acute man, possessed of more common-sense than perhaps any 
body in Heath erbridge. The truth was that the major did shine 
at times, but only as a moon, with reflected light. Most people 
knew well enough that Mrs. Bird's intelligence inspired her hus- 
band ; but Dr. Deane had never realized the fact ; and he was 
accustomed to seek the major when in need of another opinion 
upon any question of local or temporal importance. And just now 
an overwhelming topic absorbed every mind, to the blotting out of 
all minor interests. Heatherbridge, in fact, was running about 
from morning until night. The most stagnant pulses were flut- 
tered. Even old Lady Warwick, who lived like a hermit, knew 
nobody, and prided herself upon a mind too large to grasp the 
microscopical concerns of local politics, had already written a letter 
to TimpsorCs Trumpet ; and other obscure wealthy figures were 
also coming out of their shells. Those whom we know — those who 
identified themselves with public movements — began to grow too 
agitated for health. Every-body was calling upon every-body else 
to know what eveiy-body else thought. I do not suppose that a 
European war would have commanded a quarter of the same 
excitement. 

Dr. Deane had come to learn what Major Bird thought of the 
new railway. 

" How does he view the idea ? " he asked. 

^^ More as an accomplished fact than an idea, I think," answered 
Mrs. Bird. 

" He favors it, then ? " 

" Certainly he does. Surely every sensible person must regard 
such a thing as a sign of progress ? " 

" Well, yes. It shows Exeter and Plymouth are progressing — a 
fact which nobody pretends to question — ^but Heatherbridge is only 
involved by accident." 

" So much the better for Heatherbridge. A station in the 
vicinity of * Cragg's Flag ' would be a great boon." 

" The commander has made himself quite ill over it, Dawes tells 



me." 



" How foolish of him ! Why, he has already sold his land to Mr. 
Browne." 
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" Yes, that's what's making him ill, I expect," suggested Minnie. 

Then her mother hid her retire, which she did. 

" You see," concluded Dr. Deane, as he rose to depart, " opinion 
is greatly divided upon the question. For my own part, I hold 
the scheme desirable ; so do the vicar and Dawes, and a good 
many influential people ; but an equally large number are averse 
to it. Miss Minnifie tells me she is dead against it." 

" Yet I think we shall have it," said Mrs. Bird sweetly. "How 
is dear Marian ? " she asked a moment later, as the doctor drew 
on his gloves. 

"Not cheerful — distinctly not cheerful. I fear she has my 
gloomy nature, Mrs. Bird." 

" I am so fond of her, and should be for Minnie's sake, if not 
for her own. She has done Minnie so much good — so thoughtful, 
so full of tact and right feeling — a daughter to be proud of. Dr. 
Deane." 

" Yes," he admitted, " I am blessed in her. But there is a 
cloud which even a parent's eye cannot penetrate." 

" I should have thought a mother's might." 

" N"o. My wife is at a loss, like myself. She suspects that 
religion has brought this change in Marian. There was a color for 
that, because, as the major is aware, theology and profound study 
in it are a part of my life. Frankly, I cahnot remember the time 
when the relations between God and man did not fill my mind and 
sober all my reflections. But Marian's faith would remove moun- 
tains. I am aware of no mental or other suffering that such faith 
as hers is powerless to dwarf, or at any rate soften." 

" And yet, perhaps, there are mental conditions, subtly involving 
both body and soul — conditions not to be escaped from by prayer 
and fasting. Dr. Deane ? Your wife may be right, but — well, I see 
much of Marian too. My deep interest in her has roused keen 
attention on my part. I expect you know better than I how the 
loss of one sense, or partial loss of it, is apt to add power to the 
sufferer in other directions. My deafness is not entirely an afflic- 
tion. It renders it possible for me to escape from conversation 
sometimes and watch others- talk. I have learned a great deal of 
Marian lately ; and the more I learn the more I love her. She is 
passing through a furnace into which every girl walks sooner or 
later. Some shallower natures escape and lose but little from the 
ordeal ; others find it terrible enough. Your daughter is in love, 
Dr. Deane." 
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" Merciful Providence ! Marian ? " 

"There is nothing very extraordinary or unusual in such an 
event." 

« Who— who is it ? " 

" That's another matter. He's a fortunate man, at any rate. 
Surely you or Mrs. Deane might hazard a guess ? " 

The doctor took up his hat mechanically. 

"She knows so few people," he said. "There's the curate — 
that's absurd ; there's Mr. Browne's son — that is more absurd ; 
there's — ^there's your son, Tim " 

And he stopped, looking over Mrs. Bird's head into vacancy. 

It was the lady's turn to be startled now. 

"Tim! No, positively I cannot think that. He's — why, he's 
little better than a schoolboy. I'm sure she's got more sense than 
that : and Tim has. He is not even at the — the silly age yet." 

She opened the door for him, and felt a twinge of regret that 
she had not minded her own business. 

"Good-night," said Dr. Deane. "Good-night, and thank you 
for opening my eyes to a condition of things I should never have 
guessed for myself. I must find out who the man is." 

"Don't dream of meddling with it. Please, please leave it 
alone," were Mrs. Bird's last words upon the subject. 

Then she returned to her darning of stockings and her own 
thoughts. These were not wholly pleasant, and revolved round 
Tim. Was it possible that he had thought of such a thing? 
Why, he was a mere boy, with his way to make, and a palpable 
doubt how he would keep himself, not to mention a wife. That 
Marian should love Tim was, of course, natural enough from Tim's 
mothei*'s point of view ; though hardly that Tim should love 
Marian. Mrs. Bird was genuine enough in her admiration of 
Marian Deane ; but no true mother would be entirely satisfied 
with any woman viewed as the wife of the eldest son. The maid 
destined to occupy that high position never yet fulfilled all require- 
ments. No more would an angel from Heaven do so. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
MISS minnifie's niece's laundry 

Miss Minnifib, true to her invariable rule of life, consulted 
Wisdom upon the great question of the hour, and let her own opinion 
chime with his. The old man decided against the railway. He 
held that no such concern was necessary or desirable ; he refused 
to hear any argument in favor of the scheme, and he promised to 
lend the^weight of his cracked and venerable voice against the 
project, if any public demonstration was convened to discuss it. 

" Our strength lies in our isolation," he declared. " Throw 
the place open to the cheap sort of holiday folk, and the charm of 
Heatherbridge will vanish. Keep railroads and such things three 
good miles off, as they are at present ; don't let 'em come poking 
their iron claws into Heatherbridge. Where there's railroads, 
there's advertisement hoardings and penny 'buses ; where there's 
penny 'buses, there's general levelling all round, and vulgarity and 
radical sentiments and strife." 

He said this and much more to Commander Cragg, who agreed 
with him. 

"We must have co-operation and we shall beat them yet," 
declared the sailor. " Heatherbridge must be true to itself. 
Heatherbridge must rise with one voice and resent this monstrous 
interference with the body politic. But we must have action of 
a unanimous nature. All must pull together. Every limb, so to 
speak, of the body politic must act in unison." 

The commander was very pleased with this expression of " body 
politic," though he did not exactly know what it meant. 

Miss Minnifie, who happened to be present when her father and 
admirer thus discoursed upon the great question of the hour, here 
ventured to remark that Heatherbridge entirely lacked that spirit 
of esprit de corps which was so necessary to animate the whole 
community in such a crisis. 

" We are unfortunately divided against ourselves, or, at any rate, 
divided among ourselves," she said. 

To those who subsequently reminded her that Heatherbridge 
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was a pushing town, far up the ladder of worldly importance and 
fame ; to those who hinted that railroads were the arteries which 
hring healthy circulation to* stagnant places, and quicken the 
pulses of sequestered centres of human activity, Miss Minnifie, 
primed with words direct from Wisdom's own lips, would answer : 

" True ; but when we speak of ' progress,' we must be sure of 
what we mean. Progress, so called, is no progress at all. Never 
sweep away an old institution until you can replace it with a 
better. The world is at present occupied in sweeping away, in 
undermining faith, and in laughing at the wisdom of a solid, sober 
age which has now passed by forever. A wave of electricity and 
vulgarity is sweeping over England. There appears to be some 
subtle connection between the two ideas. A railway is not always 
the sign of real progress any more than a quickened pulse in time 
of fever is a sign of progress." 

These were her parent's illustrations and arguments, and they 
struck Miss Minnifie and most of her disciples as fine and absolutely 
conclusive. 

Mrs. Watford's attitude toward the railway was naturally an 
interesting question. For once it appeared that Mrs. Watford 
thought for herself, and her conclusions led her to remain 
neutral. The only other individual in the little town who 
assumed the same position was the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall. His 
vicar rather unexpectedly declared for the railway, but a few of the 
curate's personal friends were averse to the idea, so he determined 
to withhold any direct judgment of the scheme. All the baser 
sort showed themselves greatly in favor of it. The excitement 
grew in intensity. T^mpsori^s Trumpet published pages of com- 
munications upon both sides of the question. Commander Cragg 
organized a gigantic meeting in the Town Hall and talked of a 
petition to Parliament ; Heatherbridge people went about in a 
self-conscious sort of fashion, feeling that the eyes of the nation 
were upon them. But in reality the nation was marching on its 
majestic way, and the railway Bill passed its second reading as a 
matter of no importance whatever. The Lords had passed it first, 
so the excitement in Heatherbridge was somewhat belated. 

For a pen occupied with these great issues, intervals conceiiied 
with comparatively unimportant matter are almost necessary to 
relieve intellectual strain. It fortunately happens, therefore, that 
at this point of the narrative, incidents — not indeed trifling, but of 
a personal nature — ^have to be unfolded. These may be regarded 
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as mere fire-fly flashes of light thrown against the dark background 
of the social tempest now hastening to burst upon Heatherbridge in 
the shape of the great Railway Convention at the Town HalL 

It has never been pretended that Miss Minnifle's niece, or Miss 
Minnifie's niece's Laundry and Home for young women, com- 
manded much attention in Heatherbridge, but when the lady and 
the institution of which she was head did form the topics of con- 
versation, nothing but praise and friendly criticism was ever heard 
concerning them. The washing was admirably done there, and 
the girls themselves were transformed from miserable, unfortunate 
wretches to respectable and useful creatures. Those who had run 
the risk of their past evil characters, and accepted these women 
from the transforming and saving hand of Miss Minnifie's niece, 
had in most cases found a domestic treasure. It was her quiet 
boast that no girl had ever been too much for her since she undertook 
control of the institution ; and when, therefore, upon an evening 
in March, Miss Minnifie's niece called upon her aunt with the start- 
ling record of a failure, Miss Minnifie was astounded beyond 
expression. 

" The case is remarkable in many ways," explained the younger 
woman, as she and Miss Minnifie proceeded up a steep hill to the 
Home ; " Bridget Foster was not sent to me as most of them are. 
She came herself, rang the front-door bell, said that she had heard 
I was always ready to help a girl in a fix, and asked for a bed and 
some supper. Well, I explained the rules and so forth, and she fell 
in with everything, but insisted rather ostentatiously upon her 
respectability. She said that she had been kicked out of her home 
by her lawful husband. I have made enquiries and find this to be 
true. But the husband — a Plymouth man — has disappeared. Sub- 
sequent events have shown me that he may be almost excused^for 
kicking her out." 

" Do not despair. What are her faults ? " 

" Well, I don't think she's got a bright side at all, excepting her 
appearance. If she has, I cannot find it. To-day she is behaving 
like a mad thing in the laundry. I left her there. I do not want 
to trouble the two guardians of the Home or get the affair into the 
paper. I therefore thought I would come to you. I should like to 
give her another chance." 

" Violent, you say ? " 

" Very. She threatened to pour a bucket of boiling water over 
me. She has a demon in her, I think. Many of these poor girls 
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" At tbe moBt disgraceful specimen of an adult female Fve ever 
had the misfortune to meet/' answered the lady sternly. 

" 'Tisn't none of your business, anyhow." 

'^ Don't you dare to speak to me like that. Don't think you can 
forget yourself with me, because it is impossible. Those who 
behave like bad, wicked children should be treated like them. 
D'you know what you want ? I'll tell you : a good, sound, pain- 
ful whipping — though you are a married woman." 

Bridget laughed and crossed her arms over her ample bosom. 

"Maybe I've had my share of hard knocks, missis. My man's 
lathered me in bis time, and I've hit back. I can hit, and I can 
bite, and I'd as soon hit you as anny body, only if I did I should 
kill you. I'm dangerous, any one can see that, 'cause I don't care 
what I'm after doin'. I'd like, to have a fight ; I'd just love to 
handle a famale my own size — not a blessed dwai-f like you. I'd 
love to see the woman as would lay her finger on me." 

" Then you shall ! " flashed back Miss Minnifie. She was on her 
tip-toe in a moment, and caught the girl a stinging smack upon the 
ear. The blow, delivered with a strength lent by indignation, split 
the giver's glove and huit her wrist ; but the effect was grander 
than might have been expected, for Bridget slipped upon the wet 
linen at the moment of receiving it, and came to the ground. 

" Get up ! " said Miss Minnifie sternly, " get up and listen to me. 
Never again dare to behave and speak as you have behaved and 
spoken to-day I " 

The great girl slowly rose, with a red cheek. She was as fright- 
ened as if a tiger had knocked her down, and she evidently regarded 
Miss Minnifie's feat as in some measure supernatural. 

" Holy Mother I I shouldn't have thought ye could iver have 
done that now," said Bridget. 

"No, probably you wouldn't. That's because you're a very 
ignorant, terrible girl. Let this be a lesson to you. Remember, 
there are stronger things in the world than your big arms. Mend 
your ways, woman ; look at life like a sensible creature. God has 
given you a mind. Never forget that again. Pick up those clothes 
you have been trampling on. You probably do not know that I 
am Miss Minnifie. Here is my niece again. I shall ask her that 
you may be allowed to come and see me some time next week, 
when you can be spared." 

Miss Minnifie's niece, in a condition of as great amazement as 
Bridget herself, now joined the group. 
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** Bridget is good once more," said Miss Minnifie ; " she has 
listened to what I had to say very sensibly, and regrets her vile be- 
havior. She knows you love her. She is going to show you in the 
future that she will be worthy of your love." 

Thereupon Miss Minnifie marched home, and Bridget wept noisy 
tears, promising, by all the Irish saints of any note, to mend her 
manners and be a better woman every way. 

The lady responsible for this happy and contrite frame of mind 
went down the hill tingling with self-satisfaction. It was a dis- 
tinct triumph — a triumph not exactly of mind over matter, but 
something approaching that. 

She was even civil to Mrs. Watford, whom she overtook return- 
ing to Heatherbridge. Since their estrangement, Miss Minnifie had 
simply preserved an outward and visible form of friendship for the 
widow, but to-night her exaltation of mind made her rather more 
warm in manner than seemed necessary or expected by the other. 
Mrs. Watford was surprised, but, for private reasons, she had no 
objection to some return of amenity with her former friend. She 
forgot for a moment their original ground of quarrel, though the 
cause of it was strongly present in her mind. As a matter of curi- 
ous fact, Mrs. Watford had had a slight coolness with the vicar's 
wife, and it arose from exactly the same object which originated 
her misunderstanding with Miss Minnifie, viz., Marshall Sprigge- 
Marshall. Mrs. Meadows had hinted that perhaps to be seen under 
the curate's umbrella — with the curate — was not wise ; and Mrs. 
Watford, in some heat, replied that she had now reached an age 
when her own judgment might be relied upon to lead her rightly 
in all questions of propriety, whether they related to social inter- 
course with the clergy or any other masculine branches of the 
community. So, taking one consideration with another, when Miss 
Minnifie bid her a kind good-evening, Mrs. Watford made a more 
than kind reply, and remarked upon the sunset. Ten minutes 
afterward the women were friends again, and Mrs. Watford, as 
was her feeble custom, opening her mouth very widely about 
matters she had better not have discussed. She came from the 
enemy with a fair budget of the enemy's secrets, and she retailed 
the enemy's secrets without a blush. A stupid man or woman can 
often make more mischief than a clever one. 

'' I am not surprised, Jane," said Miss Minnifie, as they shook 
hands and parted. ^^ I am not surprised. I know her better than 
you do. I was soriy when you thought proper to identify your- 
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self with ber. Bat I was sure it could not last. A good woman — 
at least I call her so, because I never judge any body — but — well, 
her methods ill become her station, her position, or her creed. 
That seems clear." 

" You don't think I am a traitor to assert myself like this ? " 

"I should not presume to judge you, Jane, any more than any 
body else. You have spoken freely, but you have spoken to one 
whose habit is to keep a close guard over her lips. With me your 
words are safe." 

Then Mrs. Watford went home and cried on the coat of a 
wretched lap-dog. She told her pet that the world was a difficult, 
cruel place, and that nobody understood her. She also whined a 
word that sounded like " Marshall " into the lap-dog's ear once or 
twice, but the beast showed no particular interest. 

And Miss Minnifie went home too, walking as though Heather- 
bridge belonged to her. Wisdom listened while she talked for two 
hours and a half. Then that red-letter day came to an end ; and 
on her knees Mercy Minnifie prayed an extempore prayer for the 
vicar's wife. There could be little doubt that if all she had heard 
that day were true, Mary Meadows needed it ; and it is also ceitain 
that nothing in the world would have annoyed Mrs. Meadows much 
more than to know that Miss Minnifie was putting up a special plea 
to the Throne of Grace on her behalf. Possibly you and I would 
be extremely angry at times if we guessed what unsuspected folks 
were worrying about our present and future ; if we knew how even 
chance acquaintances were making it their prayerful business to 
petition Heaven for us. 



CHAPTER XVm 

A LITTLE GEIEVANCB AND A DrVEESION 

Gboffeet Bbowne had taken Heatherbridge as he found it, 
and being a wealthy, good-tempered man, he had found it in the 
main an extremely pleasant place to live in. But he never courted 
any body, great or small, and, as we have seen at the club, when 
the question of the railway came up at the whist table, he did not 
hesitate to admit that his reasons for taking the Priory were not 
wholly unconnected with coming changes. The railway, which 
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Heatherbridge had agreed was merely an air-blown bubble, not 
to be seriously considered for a moment, Mr. Browne happened 
to know must presently grow into a fact. He had combined 
business with pleasure, therefore, and was now likely to reap a 
rich harvest. But the Heatherbridge community naturally felt 
a little shocked. Its self-esteem suffered. Very few were really 
averse to the railroad ; but Geoffrey Browne's attitude toward 
it showed instincts which Heatherbridge was bound to consider 
rather low. His performance seemed to argue a measure of mer- 
cantile cunning in the man, and forcibly reminded the best people 
that, after all, the Brownes were sprung from dog-biscuit or worse. 

The owner of the Priory heard of all the things which Heather- 
bridge said and thought, and he drew from them some amusement. 
One evening the matter came up after dinner, when the Brownes 
were assembled in their drawing-room. Each little man had his 
own big chair as usual, and Miss Nancy sat between them, before 
the fire. They never loitered over wine or cigars after dinner, but, 
when guests were not presefit, always accompanied their sister 
directly to the drawing-room. 

" As bailiff," said Geoffrey to James, " you hear these comical 
remarks ; but, as my brother, I should have thought people might 
have not cared to speak quite so openly to you, or in your presence. 
It shows bad taste." 

"I don't count for much," answered James frankly; "men 
rather take a pride in behaving before me as though they knew 
my subordinate position. You know, Geoffrey, between ourselves, 
that you — well, you don't attach much weight to my position, eh ? 
You don't — what shall I say? You don't seem to suggest there's 
any — any dignity attaching to me ? " 

Geoffrey laughed. 

"I don't know that there is much. Or to me either — or to any 
body, for that matter. People give themselves such ridiculous airs 
here if they happen to own a few feet of land or know who their 
great-grandfather was. I'm nobody, and I glory in it." 

" Geo'ffrey," said Miss Nancy reprovingly, " I think you have 
hurt dear James — his feelings, I mean." 

" Not for the world would I do such a thing, and he knows it. 
Don't you, James?" 

" I do, Geoffrey. We three — you and Nancy and I — understand 
one another so well no mere words or trifles could alter our 
feelings to each other." 



.V. 
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" Certainly not," said Geoflfrey. 

" Heaven forbid it ! " declared Nancy. 

"Exactly so. But now we're on the subject, I'll speak. If 
you're nobody, what must I be? You see, Geoflfrey, you do take 
such astonishingly big views ; you have a grasp denied to most 
people, myself among them. The little interests, and ambitions, 
and excitements, and topics of e very-day folks seem small to 
you, and you laugh at them. You laugh at Heatherbridge and 
e very-body in it. Your sense of humor is such that you laugh 
at even me." 

"Never in my life!" said Geoflfrey; "I would laugh just as 
soon at Nancy." 

"Yes," continued James, "you laugh at me — not as a brother, 
I know that, but as a bailiflf. To you, who play such a big game, 
and handle great issues, and look so far ahead, a mere bailiflf is 
laughable ; and, for my part, I should not object to being treated 
as any other bailiflf — but not before people." 

" This must be looked into," said Geoflfrey. " I tave been doing 
wrong, it seems. Proceed, James." 

" That's all," said James ; " I've got just ordinary feelings, and 
you, occupied with your big game, overlooked the fact. You 
give me credit for being a man superior to such petty matters, 
but I'm not. The word ^ bailiflf,' for instance, is a source of dis- 
comfort to me ; if you would only call me your ' factor,* or your 
* agent,' I should think it so good of you. It's small, I know ; but 
I'm small. After all, I'm your brother ; that is a privilege a man 
may be well content to put up with something for." 

" James, you have spoken to the point," said Geoflfrey. " In the 
future, I won't call you my factor, or bailiflf, or agent, or any other 
name of the sort at all ; I'll just call you my brother, as you are, 
and I'm proud you are. We are equals every way, except in age 
and luck. Don't identify yourself with Heatherbridge, James ; I 
won't have it ; identify yourself with me. I'm sorry for this ; 
forgive me." 

He rose, and shook hands with his brother. 

" You're a great man, Geoflfrey," said James, bubbling over with 
pride, " and the older you get, the greater you get. It's only the 
very greatest men who can stand speaking to." 

Miss Nancy wiped a tear from the corner of her eye, and smiled 
upon this brotherly scene. 

" You're both great men," she said ; " nobody but great men 
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would have swept away a trifling cloud like that. You're beautiful 
to live with — both of you," 

" That's all right, then," said Geoflfrey ; and he and his brother 
resumed their seats. 

After great moments of this kind, periods of awkwardness are 
apt to ensue. A matter is dramatically and effectively concluded, 
and however dexterous and full of tact may be the next word or 
action which links following scenes to those that are past, yet the 
join is apparent. On the stage — and to me it is always one of 
those things which most utterly dispel the reality of any theatrical 
entertainment — the curtain generally comes down upon a " situa- 
tion." But for my part, I always love to dwell upon what follows 
those dramatic situations when the curtain has fallen : to picture 
the awkwardnesses, the uncomfortable exits, the anti-climaxes, 
the tears drying, the humdrum daily life beginning again, the 
bathos and dulness and flat stagnation that follow on the heels 
of situations. 

There was no interesting anti-climax after Geoffrey and James 
sat down again, for scarcely had they done so, when the last post 
arrived, and with it, a letter for Miss Browne from her nephew. 

" An agreeable diversion," said Geoffrey ; " read it aloud. 
Nancy." 

" His letters are always worth hearing," declared James. 

Then Miss Browne read the communication, and the brothers 
listened. 

Fred's letter ran as follows : 

" Caius College, Cambridge. 
" My Dear Aunt Nancy : 

"I am owing you a letter, I fear. Very hard at work, and shall 
go at it harder still after the football match. We play Oxford in 
London next week, and that will finish my football for the season. 
By-the-bye, I could get a * double blue ' if I liked to go for it. I 
entered for the * sprint ' (in our own college sports) and won it 
from scratch in lOJ sees. Fellows tell me I could go pretty near 
' evens,' if I trained. I don't believe this, but our sprinters are not 
flyers this year, and I might get second string all right for the 
hundred yards if I liked. I shall not think of it, however." 

Miss Nancy stopped here rather blankly. "What does that 
signify ? " 
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" Something to do with running, I think," said James. 

" Is that ail ? He doesn't appear so intelligent as usual, if it is," 
declared Fred's father, 

"Oh, no, there's a good deal more yet," answered the lady. 
Then she continued : 

" I am coming home for Easter, as my tutor seems to think a few 
days' rest will be good. I'm going pretty strong and keeping ver}'^ 
fit. The Pater seems to have scored heavily at Heatherbridge. I 
saw young Bird yesterday. From what he had heard, he seemed 
to think that Guv'nor is starting a private railroad of his own from 
Plymouth to Exeter, and buying up half Heatherbridge to do it." 

Here Geoffrey chuckled heartily, and James also chuckled. 
Then Miss Nancy went on reading : 

" By the way, do you know anything of the Bird family ? Have 
they any means or any position? Also, are they particularly 
friendly with the Deanes ? You will laugh at me for interesting 
myself in such trivial affairs and tell me to mind my own business, 
but I'm rather interested in Tim Bird. May I ask you to see that 
the equatorial is all right ? I fastened it up very carefully with 
the big wooden case and tarpaulins over that, but I doubt now 
whether I should not have done wiser to take it in altogether. 
And, while I think of it, should you chance to see Miss Marian 
Deane, will you tell her, from me, that Saturn is now splendidly 
situated in Virgo (near Gamma Virginis) ? She'll know. Will 
you say, too, that if she'd care to see it through the equatorial, I 
am sure she can — any night ? You would not mind managing this, 
Aunt Nancy, would you ? She's such an intelligent sort of girl, 
and a splendid astronomer, considering what poor opportunities she 
gets. One always likes to help any body to get good knowledge. 
That's Guv'nor's rule, I know, and I think it is a grand one." 

Here Mr. Geoffrey sniffed twice. 

"You might tell old Cragg — who was whining to me about 
Arcturus — that he can see that star in the east now on any fine 
night he wants to do so. 

"It is an anxious time coming for the young birds, I expect. 
The season is early up here — always rather a dangerous circum- 
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stance. Please tell Uncle James that the boat-race is, humanly 
speaking, a certainty this year. For us, I mean. Has he watched 
the record of the practice ? " • 

" It was, humanly speaking, a certainty last year," said Uncle 
James, " yet Oxford won, and I lost my little sovereign." 

" And now [concluded Miss Browne, proceeding with the letter] 

let me finish an epistle that will only waste your time to read, I 

fear. My real object in writing was to acknowledge your note, 

and to say I shall be at the Priory for a few days about Easter. 

With all love, your affectionate nephew, 

" Fbed Browne." 

^^ A bright letter," said James, finding that his brother did not 
speak. " The young are always so cheery and hopeful." 

"Pve known him to write better letters — many," answered 
Geoffrey. " That's a harum-scarum sort of note — no balance, no 
command of language." 

" But he's only writing to his own uncritical old aunt, Geoffrey," 
pleaded Miss Browne. 

" Yes, that may be ; but because you happen to be in corre- 
spondence with an affectionate, uncritical old woman, that is no 
reason why you should be slipshod, and write careless sentences. 
What's all this about Miss Deane, too ? God bless my soul, what 
next ? I never heard Fred mention a girl in any letter before." 

" She's a very nice young lady, indeed," said James. 

" No doubt, no doubt ; but to find a nice young lady in Fred's 
letter is rather a surprise. He oughtn't to have any time for assist- 
ing nice young ladies to go star-gazing just now." 

"You're so hard, Geoffrey. Why, nice young ladies always 
creep into young men's letters, sooner or later ; and into their 
hearts too. Why shouldn't they ? Better nice young women than 
nasty ones." 

This was rather bold on Miss Nancy's part, and she felt that it was. 

" I should go to bed if I were you," said Mr. Geoffrey, rather 
pointedly. " It's late, and one gets sleepy before the fire. We will 
not discuss the subject. It's all nonsense and stuff and tomfoolery. 
Virgo, indeed ! Gamma Virginis ! Gammon and Spinach, I 
should think." 

" That's always the way with parents and guardians and elders," 
said Nancy, annoyed by the suggestion that she should go to bed. 
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" Let any young gentleman be suspected of looking toward any 
young lady, and every-body screams out at once. The first remark 
a parent makes, upon hearing of a son's engagement is, ^ We must 
try and break it oflf, if we can, while there's time.' I've noticed it 
over and over again." 

" Engagement, Nancy ! what d'you think you're talking about, 
woman ? " 

" Not about Fred, or Miss Deane, or any body in particular ; but 
about the alarm and uneasiness that instantly appear in a father 
and mother's mind the moment any question of matrimony arises 
for a son. They don't worry when a daughter gets engaged. But 
let a son hint at a love affair, and he must be mad for his pains." 

" And he generally is ; I don't doubt it," said Geoffrey. " How 
do you come to know so much about such things ?" 

^^ Perhaps we're making a mountain out of a mole-hill," ventured 
James. 

"I don't think so. He's an impulsive fool of a boy in some 
ways. Forewarned, forearmed. Good-night, Nancy ; good-night, 
James," and he vanished to bed. 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem that when Geoffrey 
Browne described his son's letter as an " agreeable diversion," he 
spoke too soon. 

Miss Browne read her nephew's letter again before retiring, and 
on turning the last page found a postscript with guilt stamped 
upon it. It came too late, however. 

" Better not bother Guv' with this letter. He'll think I'm wast- 
ing my time, but I need not say that I'm working like a slave.'* 

What particular part of his letter Fred suspected might bother 
his father did not much matter then, because Mr. Browne had 
heard it all. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE BEV. SPBIOGB-MABSHALL KISSES A LADY 

Db. Deane did not ask his daugliter Marian the name of the 
man she loved, because Mrs. Deane naturally agreed with Mrs. 
Bird that such a step was altogether out of the question. But he 
took definite action none the less ; and when his wife, now awakened 
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to the real condition of affairs, discovered within a week, as she 
did, that the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall was the man who had uncon- 
sciously stormed the citadel of poor Marian's heart, then Dr. Deane 
decreed that his daughter must have a change of air. He wrote, 
therefore, to a married sister who dwelt in the Channel Islands, 
explained his eldest girl's bad health, and begged that her aunt 
would presently send Marian an invitation, as coming from herself. 

The result of which letter was a suggestion, in all appearance of 
a quite spontaneous nature, from old Mrs. Wilbraham, of No. 6 
Saumarez Place, St, Peter's Port, Guernsey, that her niece should 
go and spend a month with ])er. ' 

Marian had worked hard to get the better of her malady, and 
she had not entirely succeeded. The reason appeared to be that 
every good and proper task she had set herself, instead of taking her 
further from the influence of the golden-haired Sprigge-Marshall, 
only brought her nearer to it. All roads lead to Rome, and, in a 
small parish, all roads— or at any rate all roads on which a virtuous, 
church-working maiden should be found — lead to the curate. The 
more she toiled to do other people good, the more she haunted sick 
chambers and occupied herself with the poor and the suffering, the 
more it was absolutely necessary that she should have dealings 
with the source of her misery. Not that Sprigge-Marshall haunted 
sick chambers more than he. could help, but questions of spiritual 
relief and temporal aid had frequently to be brought before him. 

Marian Deane was not a girl who could go and sob out her secret 
on her mother's bosom, or on any body's bosom. She would have 
run away under cover of night, if she had known or suspected 
that not a few friends already guessed her trouble. When, there- 
fore, the letter from Guernsey reached her, the girl, feeling phys- 
ically fit for nothing, knowing also that she looked worn and old and 
ill, and fearing that some lynx-eyed woman might actually discover 
the true cause of her ailments if they were not remedied, accepted 
her aunt's invitation, packed up her things, and depai-ted. It 
naturally happened that the last person she desired to see, as her 
fly drove out of Heatherbridge to the station, three miles distant, 
met her in the shape of Mr. Sprigge-Marshall himself. He stopped, 
observing Marian in the glory of a hired vehicle. 

" Going away. Miss Deane ? Not for long, I trust ? Lent is 
such a busy season for us all." 

" I'm going to Guernsey, to spend a month with an aunt there, 
Mr. Sprigge-Marshall." 
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" A holiday, Miss Deane ? " 

He spoke reproachfully, and then added, softly and sadly, under 
his breath, so that the driver of the vehicle might not overhear 
him : 

" Forgive me, but — dorCt you think it would have been wiser — 
nay, better — to have postponed your pleasure until Easter ? " 

" Perhaps it would," admitted Marian. 

" Really I think so. But, on second thoughts, you are not look- 
ing well — is it that ? Yes, it must be that. You have been doing 
too much in the parish." 

" Not nearly enough," said^ Marian. 

"Well, well, who does? At any rate, we shall welcome you 
back with open arms. And remember, dear Miss Deane, it is Lent 
in Guernsey even as it is in Heatherbridge. You will forgive a 
pnest ? " 

With this warning upon his lips, Sprigge-Marshall raised his 
clerical hat, showed his lovely teeth, and passed out of sight. He 
liked to be the spiritual guide of young, pretty women. His pro- 
fession apparently rendered it possible to assume a tone and manner 
that was wholly impertinent and offensive from a masculine point 
of view, but which some ladies rather enjoyed. 

So Marian went to Guernsey with a special reflection from her 
soul's idol. She had a bad crossing, and reached her destination in 
a condition of great limpness and discomfort at half-past seven 
o'clock on the following morning. There she shall be left to get 
better if she can, while we occupy ourselves for a while with the 
man from whom she has fled to escape. 

He, though very rightly hostile to any light form of relaxation 
or pleasure during the period of Lent, yet saw no objection to con- 
ducting and even completing a matter of private business in the 
Church's great fast. 

In short, Sprigge-Marshall had at last found the woman of all 
others in Heatherbridge most likely to suit him as a wife. True, 
there were others he had regarded with greater favor at first. 
There were two girls — sisters — who combined those four qualities 
of youth, beauty, birth, and wealth, which a man of the curate's 
calibre had a right to seek and expect. But one of these became 
engaged while Sprigge-Marshall hesitated, and the other — well the 
other, in plain language, refused him, to his considerable surprise. 
Then, still looking about him, he began to sift and winnow down 
the four qualities he had hoped to find in a Heatherbridge wife. 
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The birth and the beauty went by the board. It struck him, per- 
haps, that he himself had enough of these good things to suffice for 
two people ; but he did want something young, poor man, and he 
absolutely needed something rich. So lowering his eyes, he sought 
a combination of youth and worldly wealth. Circumstances, how- 
ever, and no success in his quest, at length led him to reflect that 
youth, after all, is but a fleeting condition, not without its own 
store of anxiety. And then it struck him forcibly that really com- 
fortable means, combined with a presentable woman who sincerely 
loved him for himself, represented a worldly position that would 
wear best, after all. These ideas flowed from two causes, of which 
one was that Sprigge -Marshall owed a little money in Plymouth, 
and the other, that Mrs. Watford was reported to have spoken veiy 
warmly of him behind his back. Indeed, Mrs. Meadows had 
thought it right, after her rupture with Jane Watford, to caution 
her curate very plainly and openly. 

" Your names are being coupled together, and it must not be," 
said Mrs. Meadows. " I do not blame, but I warn. You are very 
young — not too young to marry — but too young to marry a widow 
lady of five-and-f orty. Her age is declared to be less, but I do not 
think it is less. You were observed under one umbrella — nothing 
in itself— still " 

"Common courtesy demands ordinary civility from any man, 
most of all a clergyman. I should have done the same for a cottage 
woman." 

" No, you wouldn't. You'd have given the cottage woman all 
your umbrella and gone home without any. That would have been 
wiser in the present case." 

" I offered to do so, as it happens, but Mrs. Watford would not 
hear of it." 

" Yes, I know. I know all about it. Don't think I fear for you. 
Only you are young and good-looking and easy-going. You must 
not mind an old woman, and that old woman your vicar's wife, 
speaking her mind." 

After this converaatidn Mr. Sprigge-Marshall watched Mrs. 
Watford, and convinced himself that he had but to put forth his 
hand and pluck. Their relations soon came to such a pass that he 
made them a matter for private meditation. It is an honest fact 
that he approached the possibility of a union with Mrs. Watford 
in a prayerful spirit. He also convinced himself that he loved her. 
He was twenty-nine, and old for his age (so he thought). Jane 
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Watford might be forty at the outside, and did not look anything 
like it (so also he considered). Moreover, she had three thousand 
a year, and was a lady. 

So Mr. Sprigge-Marshall prayed for light and traced the late 
Ephraim Watford, feeling that both these steps were only right 
and proper. There was nothing to find fault with in the latter 
respect. The dead man had been many years older than his wife, 
and of a jealous disposition. It could hardly be said that Mrs. 
Watford had known a happy union under these circumstances ; 
and yet she clearly wanted to try again. Many were sorry for 
Sprigge-Marshall. Even his enemies admitted that to be hunted 
in the open by a rich widow was hard on any young man. 

Meantime, the curate came to a conclusion : he convinced him- 
self the hand of Heaven was pointing the way ; and, on the after- 
noon which followed Marian Deane's departure to the Channel 
Islands, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall went to see Mrs. Watford. First he 
thought of writing, but decided such a course would be absurd. 
So he visited her and broached the matter without as much pre- 
amble as might have been expected. 

" I want to know," he said, "in plain \v0rd5, your opinion of me, 
Mrs. Watford. It must seem a monstrously personal question, but 
I have called to-day upon a personal subject. You know me pretty 
well ; what do you think of me, as a priest and as a man ? " 

He was sitting on a low chair near her. Only a work-table 
separated them. 

Of course Mrs. Watford felt what was coming. She longed for 
the great, broad-shouldered creature. She loved the sight of him — 
the sound of him. She put down her work, and her eyes were dim 
and her voice jerky, as she answered : 

" Why, how can you ask me that ? It isn't fair, Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall. What do I know of you ? What can I ? " 

" You know me here as a priest." 

" Why, yes. A woman may say what she thinks about a man as 
a public man, may she not ? " 

" Yes. My character must be open to all criticism." 

" I think it is above all criticism," she said, not looking at him. 

" Then I am satisfied," he answered — " satisfied as to that. Do 
not think I accept such splendid praise, Mrs. Watford. You over- 
rate me." 

" No, you underrate yourself." 

" I don't, indeed. I know myself. But I wanted your criticism." 
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" Now you have it, you find fault with it." 

" Well, I try to do good — I may have done some ; indeed, I think 
I have ; but I have fallen into youthful errors also. I know I have 
fallen into errors like any body else. I am young in the battle still." 

She wanted him to get on, and did not wish any question of age 
to be raised on either side. Indeed it struck her, as a fleeting 
thought, that to mention his youth was in bad taste. But the fact 
that he had done so proved he was young. 

She looked straight at him, raised her eyes to the fine head and 
brow bent toward her, and then spoke, half in a whisper : 

'^ As a priest, it is, and only as a priest, that I know you. And 
as a priest I love you. I love your work and your words and the 
lesson of your life — as a priest." 

He fidgeted with his collar and gave vent to a long, deep breath. 
It was a beautiful collar with a little pattern worked upon it — such 
as High Church clergymen sometimes use. He felt astounded. 
He knew she was hurrying him and making him appear undignified. 
She was taking the lead, and it seemed wrong that she should. He 
saw a hungry look on her face which he did not understand ; some* 
thing suddenly beat into his head, like a nail being driven home, 
that she was older than he by years, and that he did not love her 
an atom, and never could. Several remarks which he had meant 
to make slipped from him. 

She was waiting with her eyes on the carpet and her mouth 
slightly open. He saw that her hand was shaking, as it held the 
lace handkerchief on her lap. Mrs, Watford's hand lacked nothing. 
No extremity could have been smaller or plumper or more beau- 
tiful. There were diamonds on it too. The curate found himself 
cooler from contemplation of them. 

" God bless you for saying that," he answered, with some return 
of dignity. " I suppose a man may seek love — and not undervalue 
it. May I tell you what I feel toward you ? May I say what I 
feel for the best and truest woman it has pleased Heaven to show 
to me ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Marshall 1 " 

She left out the " Sprigge " purposely. There was just a sugges- 
tion of something comic about the "Sprigge " at such a moment. 
She also slurred the " Mister." It was almost as though she addressed 
him by his Christian name. He thought she had done so, and did 
not like it. 

Then he went on and proposed. 
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^' I love you very dearly. I am aware that such an assertion is 
startling. I think it is a great presumption on my part. But the 
heart must bow to Heaven's direction, whatever a man's calling. 
Forgive me, if I have done wrong in telling you this, Jane " 

He took her hand. 

"I do not think that you will say I have done wrong." 

" Marshall ! my own dear love ! I did not dreani the world had 
in it such a man as you are. Have you not guessed ? Have you 
not suspected ? " 

He had, but thought it a pity that she mentioned it. 

She looked up into his face as he went down on one knee beside 
her chair. She opened her arms to him and half shut her eyes, and 
he embraced her with a lover's fervor. Then, as he kissed her, a 
big diamond ring upon her right hand hurt the back of his neck, 
and her lap-dog got up and barked, with the grating yelp which 
lap-dogs give forth ; and the table with her work on it fell over ; 
and something on her soft cheek — something which he had never 
suspected or dreamed of — became felt as an instinct under his lips. 
Perhaps it was hard he should have found it out just then. 

Half an hour afterward he walked home. The aftenioon's en- 
tertainment had differed entirely from what he had expected, save 
only the crowning particular. He had started under the impression 
that he loved Jane Watford, and he returned knowing that he did 
not. He had set out a free curate ; he went home a fettered one. 
He kept saying, " God bless her ! God bless her ! " to himself, and 
once he said it out loud in a lane. But, when he did, his own 
voice startled him, for it sounded strange. 



CHAPTER XX 

VERY UNPLEASANT SCENES 

Ivy Lane winds round the outskirts of the Priory woods at 
Heatherbridge. Over the sloping red banks of it tumble curtains 
of noble ivy, rich and bright and mottled with purple-brown. 
Primroses already cluster in the hedges, opening wondering, inno- 
cent eyes on the world. The hawthorn glimmers under an emerald 
veil, and the blackthorn is powdered with silver. The outlines of 
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the elms thicken against the sunset, for they are in blossom ; the 
hazel, and the palm, and the alder by the brook shake forth their 
catkins ; the willow is a pale green, the larch a fit throne for 
the thrush. Celandines sprinkle field and bank and ditch ; wood 
anemones spangle the forests, and gem the brown and gray of last 
year's fallen leaves; sorrel, bright in trefoil leaf, puts up little 
white pearls, that will laugh into flowers any sunny morning. 
Above, on the moors, the young heather is rusty red, the bracken 
pushes a silky, silvery coil up from the debris of its dead ancestors : 
a glimmer of golden gorse lights the moorland, gladdens the early 
bees, mingles its sweet savor with the scent of the pine-woods. 
Which is to say, what the birds better put into music : that spnng 
has come. 

Old Fuller Meadows noted the growing, budding beauties of 
Ivy Lane as he and his wife walked there on a sunny afternoon. 
She dragged the vicar out thrice a week for a constitutional, and 
she had a hard task at times, for it was one of her husband's faults 
that he disliked exercise of a physical kind, and particularly 
objected to constitutionals. Mrs. Meadows always filled the walk 
^ith conversation. Had she praised the sky and purred about the 
spring flowers and just occupied herself with the scenery, her hus- 
band might have gathered greater satisfaction from his strolls 
abroad ; but Mrs. Meadows cared little for wild nature, and only 
took transient interest in the flowers of the field in connection with 
festivals of the Church. Moreover, she never purred except in the 
hour of some parochial victory. 

On the afteiiioon in question, Mr. Meadows had just picked a 
primrose, with a view to changing conversation, but the present 
topic was an interesting one, and his wife would not abandon it. 

" Do collect your thoughts. Fuller, and leave the things in the 
hedges alone. Who was it ? You cannot have forgotten already." 

*^ It was, as I think, Mrs. Hannaford, the publican's wife. She 
expressed a hope that the ceremony might be celebrated at Heather- 
bridge, as there had been no marriage in high life here for such a 
considerable time." 

" You rebuked her, I should hope, and sharply too." 

*^ I assured her that, so far as I knew, there was not a shadow of 
truth in the rumor." 

*^ But there evidently is. Fuller ; there is a shadow, and you can- 
not get shadow without substance. I spoke in time, fortunately. 
Whatever may have been the young man's feelings, I spoke in 

9 
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time for him to modify them or suppress them before they found 
expression." 

" No doubt ; there the affair will end." 

^' If it doesn't, he must go. He has many good qualities, but 
such a step as that would more than counterbalance them. Ridi- 
cule unsettles the solidity and value of a clergyman's position more 
than anything." 

" Well," he answered, " as you have already spoken your mind 
so clearly, I hope that the affair is ended." 

" I think that I carry weight. I believe that, after what I said, 
even if he had a thought of the matter — as he naturally must have 
had, seeing the indelicate lengths to which Mrs. Watford allowed 
herself to go — that all such ideas are abandoned." 

" Then let us also abandon the subject. The Priory rooks have 
begun building operations, it would appear. In truth, a very early 
spring." 

^^ Yes, it looks almost as if Heaven suited her seasons, and made 
Nature's fit in with those of the Church. Easter is early this year. 
And that reminds me, Fuller ; Tom Merle must not carry the cross 
in procession any more." 

" Why not, love ? He is, I think, the best boy in the choir." 

" He was, but his instincts have been deadened since he began 
working at Barrow Hurst Burrows farm." 

" But the boy is always at church and at Sunday-school." 

" Still, I feel a change to be desirable. I have reasons for wish- 
ing it. There is a tendency to self-righteousness when a boy car- 
ries the cross too long. Little Thorpe — the washerwoman's son — 
seems indicated to me. I understand from Mrs. Thorpe that Miss 
Minnifie took it upon herself to slap the child's head at the corner 
of High Street the day before yesterday, and " 

" Positively, my love, that is no reason why he should bear the 
cross at Easter." 

" Not directly, but he has always been a favorite of mine, and I 
want some people to see that a public reprimand of that sort weighs 
nothing with me. Fancy daring to do such a thing in the open 
street ! " 

^^ I am soiTy certainly, that it should have been necessary to slap 
or strike any member of the choir under the public eye. Besides, 
the head should never be touched." 

" It was not necessary to touch him anywhere. The overbearing 
officiousness of that wretched little woman is becoming an absolute 
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ofEence and scandal. The child, as children will, was merely set- 
tling some trifling dispute with a playfellow." 

^^ It is a pity that she should be so energetic, but she means well, 
Mary." 

Mrs. Meadows snorted, and turned to go home. 

" You try to pretend you have a sneaking respect for her," she 
said, ^^ but I know it is not the case. Any other vicar would have 
found it necessary to openly quench her before now. Even your 
sermon missed Are." 

On returning to the vicarage, Mr. Meadows found a letter from 
his curate waiting on the hall table. As a result, his thin bread 
and butter, his cup of tea, and little bunch of watercress went 
untasted ; for the subject that had spoilt the vicar's walk cropped 
up once more, no longer as a dim possibility to be set aside, but as 
an accomplished fact to be faced. 

" Deab Mr. Meadows [wrote Sprigge-Marshall] : I think that it 
is right I should tell you of my engagement to be married. Such 
a step, of course, has no direct bearing upon my position as your 
curate, but as the object of my affections possesses a measure of 
this world's goods far superior to ray own, my worldly powers of 
well-doing may, and indeed will, be increased. This means that I 
shall be probably seeking for a larger sphere of work at no distant 
date — a course it is necessary and right I mention to you, that you 
shall be put to no inconvenience. I think that, with Jane Wat- 
ford's hand in mine, my opportunities to serve my Maker will be 
doubled. A priest is the better for a helpmate — for the softening 
influence, for the tact and the instincts of a good woman. Ko 
man knows this better, dear Mr. Meadows, than do you. Indeed, 
it was dear Mrs. Meadows herself who urged me to think of marry- 
ing not very long ago. I believe that her counsel was not less 
excellent than my application of it. I am a very fortunate man, 
and it will add to my happiness, if that is possible just now, to 
hear that you think so too. 

"Most faithfully and sincerely, and with warmest regard, I 
remain, dear Mr. Meadows, your brother in Christ, 

" Marshall Sprigge-Marshall." 

" Bless me I " said the vicar, still holding this letter, and blink- 
ing over the top of it at his wife ; " here I am confronted with a 
subject we had already agreed to dismiss ! He has confirmed your 
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fears, my love — Mr. Sprigge-Marshall, I mean. It would appear 
that he is engaged to be married ! " 

But Mrs. Meadows only heard a small portion of these remarks. 
She had already taken the letter from her husband's hand, and was 
deep in the accumulated horrors of it. She gasped and gurgled, 
and raised mute, appealing eyes to heaven. Then, having grasped 
the matter, she took off her glasses, tapped the letter with them, 
swallowed convulsively once or twice, and spoke. 

She was very angry indeed, and I shall not repeat all her 
remarks, because that could answer no good purpose. These two 
fellow-creatures, Mrs. Watford and the curate, so excellent as they 
had once been, viewed separately, were wholly vile in conjunction. 
Moreover, she saw, or thought that she saw, a direct satire levelled 
against herself in the letter. 

" At least you will have the luxury of dismissing the man, and 
I shall have the luxury of a few words with him also. The woman 
is simply an open disgrace to any community — powdered, painted, 
tousled thing ! I've often thought that she brought an atmos- 
phere of disreputable perfume into the place with her, and now 
she's put a cap on her performances. There's always a suspicion 
with golden hair — always ! " 

" Be moderate, Mary ! The matter is inexpedient and not happy, 
but really " 

And then she interrupted him and criticised the curate's engage- 
ment in a way that lacked breadth and did her little credit. Such 
an effort was bad for her heart, about which organ were known to 
lurk symptoms of fatty degeneration ; and next morning Mary 
Meadows had to see Dr. Deane. 

By the following day, indeed, several Heatherbridge celebrities 
were out of order from one cause or another ; though Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall's engagement was not the fountain of commotion in each 
case. 

Since the renewal of their friendship Mrs. Watford had made 
rather more capital out of her love for Mercy Minnifie than the 
latter lady cared about ; and when increasing rumors of her 
friend's engagement filled the Heatherbridge air, Miss Minnifie's 
disquiet grew into absolute alarm. Upon the subject of any such 
alliance she had made up her mind once and for all. Even in con- 
templation the idea was monstrous and outrageous. To counte- 
nance it for an instant would be to put herself on a par with the 
contracting parties. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall had never again been 
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the subject of conversation, and his future wife imagined, if indeed 
she had bestowed more than a thought upon the subject, that Miss 
Minnifie's views with respect to the curate were much modified. 
This was very far from being the case ; and when Mrs. Watford, 
on the afternoon after her engagement, sailed smiling in to drink 
a cup of tea with her friend, to liberate the great secret at the 
same time, and perhaps to enjoy some not unpleasant words of 
congratulation upon her conquest, she made a mistake. 

" Come in, Jane," said her hostess. " I am glad to see you. 
You are fortunate : my father is taking tea with me in the draw- 
ing-room this afternoon." 

Mrs. Watford did not regard this fact with the satisfaction 
which it should have occasioned. She thought of her eiTand, but 
then reflected that Wisdom was practically senile, and jiever spoke 
or joined conversation unless invited to do so by his daughter. On 
the whole, his presence need not make any difference ; and evi- 
dently Mr. Minnifie did not intend that it should do so. He 
advanced one withered hand round the comer of his red baize 
chair, bid her welcome, and resumed his meal. 

Indifferent topics were discussed, and then Mrs. Wiatford, who 
was in no hurry, found the necessity for her confession rather 
abruptly and awkwardly thrust upon her. It happened that, only 
a few hours before, Miss Minnifie had heard through Commander 
Cragg, who admitted his authority was mean, though none the less 
reliable, that Jane Watford and the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall were 
absolutely and undoubtedly engaged. Under these circumstances, 
if only that she might publicly contradict the report, she felt the 
subject should be discussed. Honestly, Miss Minnifie did not 
believe that there was a shadow of truth in the rumor. Had she 
so believed, it is hardly to be supposed that she would have 
approached Mrs. Watford upon the subject. Even as matters 
stood, the elder woman exercised no little tact and caution. She 
began by some allusions to Mrs. Meadows. 

" The vicar's wife has such a power of publishing any report or 
idea. It really is a gift, and might perhaps be even exercised to 
good purpose in other hands, but I fear she lacks discretion. By 
* publishing,' I mean spreading abroad, sowing on the wind, dissemi- 
nating in every direction. I tell you that half the sad stories flying 
about our ears in Heatherbridge are started from the vicarage, as 
Noah sent his raven from the ark." 

" Certainly she is unscrupulous," declared Mrs. Watford. " She 
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does talk in such an unguarded way, as if her position raised her 
above suspicion." 

"Her position should raise her above the littleness of tittle- 
tattle, and it should raise her above lowness. I think lowness is 
really harder to put up with than anything. The ncUure of these 
rumors — have you ever observed it ? '* 

" They are all quite horrid." 

" Yes, but their nature. She loves to entangle the sexes. She 
does. I say it deliberately ; she loves to entangle the sexes, and 
her ingenuity ip horrible. She goes out of her way to associate 
persons as far as the poles asunder, and make it appear that — well, 
you understand me. -f— even I myself=— have had to suffer this at 
her hands. It is infamous." 

" It is very infamous indeed." 

" You feel indignant, too ? Well, honestly, Jane, I think you 
have every reason. I have been very sorry for you. She is a bitter 
enemy — venomous, one might say, if one was in the habit of 
criticising, which I'm not." 

Mrs. Watford woke up and grew personally interested. 

" Has Mrs. Meadows been daring to say anything about me, my 
love?" 

" I will not assert that she has ; I will not positively say that she 
has, but I have little doubt that she was the first who said it." 

" Said what ? " 

" Of course, you don't know. The victim never does in these 
cases, until the mischief is done. Plainly, there is a wide-spread 
rumor of an engagement." 

" Oh, that ! The vicarage is not responsible for that." 

" I'm very glad to hear it, I'm sure," said Miss Minnifie, looking 
a shade disappointed. " If not she, who ? Every-body is saying 
it, and what every-body says I always take the liberty of contra- 
dicting." 

" Nevertheless, in this case rumor has not lied. I have come to 
tell you of the great joy which Heaven has sent me, my love. You 
and dear Mr. Minnifie are the first to know that my engagement 
to Marshall is a fact. I want you to be the first to say a kind 
word to me." 

Miss Minnifie was stirring her tea, and she left her teaspoon in it 
and sat back and stared. 

" True ! " she said, snapping out the word loudly. " D'you mean 
to tell me it's true ? " 
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Even old Wisdom dimly gathered the nature of the news, and 
listened with his hand to his ear round the edge of the big baize 
chair. 

" Perfectly true. I should not have thought any woman could 
be so happy." 

" Oh, well ; I should not have thought any woman could be 
such " 

Then Wisdom interrupted her. 

"What's that, Mercy?" he asked. "What's that Mrs. Wat- 
ford's saying ? Somebody going to be mariied ? " 

" Yes, father ; Mrs. Watford's going to marry Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall." 

" Well, well, well ! " Then followed inarticulate sounds which 
suggested that Koah Minnifie was amused. 

" Speak out, father," said Miss Minnifie. 

Age may presume to say what middle-age cannot utter with pro- 
priety. The very old have license, and often abuse it, for that 
matter. Koah Minrvifie did on this occasion. 

" Speak out, father," repeated his daughter ; " no man or woman 
has any right to take offence at the truth." 

She wanted her parent to say something strong, but he startled 
even her. A withered, wrinkled head-piece poked round the comer 
of the baize chair ; it shook, as ancient heads do shake, and fixed 
two bleared eyes on the widow. Then the oracle spoke, with a 
squeak from between boneless gums. 

" The d dest silly piece of business that ever I heard of ! " 

After which the oracle disappeared. 

" There ! " said the oracle's daughter ; " there, Jane, you hear 
him. I'm sorry for the strong word. It belongs to a by-gone 
age ; but I should be the last to consider my father's view of your 
action mistaken. I regret, Jane, I cannot congratulate you. I still 
find a great diflSculty in believing my own ears." 

By this time Mrs. Watford had risen, with indignation on her 
face. She dropped a piece of half-eaten cake out of her hand, 
brushed the crumbs off her dress against Miss Minnifie, and picked 
up her umbrella. 

" I, too, am sorry, Mercy Minnifie — sorry that you should find it 
in you to treat any woman as you have treated me. I came for a 
kind word of congratulation, not for criticism, either from you or 
your father. If I had wanted criticism I should have asked for it. 
As you could not congratulate me, it would perhaps have been 
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better to have held your peace and changed the subject. Such an 
insult stamps you for a very underbred woman, and it. would be 
wiser if you prevented this vulgar, profane old man from coming 
into contact with your respectable visitors. Good-by to you. 
Never address me again, either in private or public I " 

Then she bounced out. It was really an effective departure, and 
the final thrust at Wisdom quite unnerved Miss Minnifie for a 
moment. She was going to follow and say the last word, even if 
she had to walk to the garden gate to do so, but she changed her 
mind, sat down again, and took her spoon out of her tea. 

" Poor soul, how sad ! What an exhibition, and what a pros- 
pect ! Why, she looks five-and-fif ty when she loses her temper," 
said Miss Minnifie. 

Wisdom was gurgling to himself, and presently, from the depths 
of the red chair, he repeated his previous observation. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE PASSING OP CORBAN 



Others, besides those with whom we have been concenied, were 
suffering varied anxieties at this season. The hand of Fate was 
heavy upon Commander Cragg. A thousand minor annoyances 
arose out of the railway business. He was on his legs from morn- 
ing till night, with preparations for the indignation meeting, and 
he found that, though many were with him in spirit, yet, when it 
came to practical appearance on the platform of the Town Hall, his 
support would be much diminished. And then, one tiight, the 
commander did not come down to the club, but an urgent mes- 
sage arrived instead, and Surgeon Dawes departed from the whist 
table for Trafalgar Lodge. The servant gave no particulars, and 
Dawes suspected that overwork and brain woiTy had reduced his 
patient to absolute illness. 

Such, however, was not the case. Commander Cragg met the 
surgeon at the door, thanked him for coming, and begged him to 
enter without delay. 

" I really wasn't surprised to hear you wanted me," said Dawes. 
" You're overdoing it ; you're working, and toiling, and organizing 
in a way that would wear out a young man. What's amiss ? " 
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" Bless you, Fm all right ! Nothing ever hurts me ! but my 
bird — my parrot — is just about as queer as he can be. Come this 
way." 

Surgeon Dawes made no immediate step toward the real invalid. 
In fact, he grew extremely angry. 

" Look here, hang it, Cragg, this is too much ! D'you mean to 
say you've called me from the middle of a rubber and dragged me 
two miles to see your infernal parrot ? What d'you take me for ? " 

"A sensible man and a kind-hearted man," answered the com- 
mander, returning the soft answer that disarms wrath. " Frankly, 
Dawes, as an old friend, I felt safe in your hands. It is no ordinary 
case. This bird is no ordinary bird. It has been the companion 
of my solitude for ten years ; and now it's as clean off color as a 
parrot could be, I should think." 

" I don't know anything at all about parrots. Why didn't you 
send for Pamsh, the * vet ' ? " 

" It's too important. Don't be angry, but just regard this as 
an ordinary case of sickness — ^and a matter of business from your 
point of view. I'll give you twenty guineas if you can pull him 
round." 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! " answered Surgeon Dawes, but he was 
mollified. " What's wrong with the bird ? " he asked. 

" I'll let you have his history and the history of his attack. Then 
you can judge." 

" Old age, I should fear, commander." 

" Either that or drink." 

"Drink!" 

" Well, it sounds rather rum, I suppose, to you. The bird is 
twenty yeara old to my certain knowledge, but that's nothing for a 
parrot : he may be much more. When I say * drink,' I mean that 
he has taken a little whiskey now for a long time. He has it in his 
water, and don't care for water without it." 

"How d'you know he is ill ?" 

" I'm coming to that. He has been rather silent now for a month. 
He talks to me as a rule pretty free and easy. But lately he's kept 

his mouth shut and been a bit glum. I almost fancied this d d 

railway was making him feel as mad as it was me." 
The symptoms, commander ? " 

Well, the first symptom was that I found him late one night, 
four days ago, at the bottom of his cage, instead of on his perch. 
He was half asleep, but didn't seem to have the energy to climb up 
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to Lis roosting-place as usual. I got him out and put his claws in 
warm water. It seemed a wise thing to do. I thought the cold 
east wind had touched him. Then I lighted a fire and raised the 
temperature of the room, and he had a drop of grog and seemed 
better. I put him on his perch and he stopped there all right, but 
yesterday he was down in the bottom of the cage again, and to- 
night he's awfully bad." 

Surgeon Dawes then viewed the comatose Corban. The parrot 
crouched on the floor of its cage and feebly raised its little white 
eyelids as the light fell upon them ; it moved its feet and then shut 
its eyes again. Its feathers were puffed up unnaturally. 

The surgeon did not know in the least what to make of him, but 
he felt tolerably certain that Corban was at death's door. So he 
risked his reputation, at any rate as far as the sailor was concerned, 
by pronouncing a definite opinion. 

"My dear commander," he said kindly, though pompously, "you 
must be prepared for the worst. You are going to lose your bird. 
I cannot give any hope. It is not a case for a doctor, veterinary 
or otherwise. This parrot is prodigiously old. He might be eighty 
or a hundred, or more. Age and nothing else is answerable for his 
present condition. Of course, if you would like to see any body 
else " 

Then Surgeon Dawes stopped and coughed. His last remark 
was made from force of habit, and he was sorry the next moment 
that he had even suggested such a thing. However, he felt safe, 
for he could hardly meet the veterinary surgeon in consultation, 
and as for Deane — well, Dawes felt pretty certain that his rival's 
knowledge of the ailments of tropical birds would be not greater 
than his own. 

" There's nobody else that I can see," answered the commander, 
rather ungraciously, " so I must take your word for it. If he's 
going to die, then die he will, poor beggar. How long d'you give 
him ? " 

" I should be afraid he wouldn't last the night. If he's alive in 
the morning, I'll come and see him again." 

" Can't you suggest any thing ? Couldn't I try physic of some 
sort ? It may not be old age, after all." 

" If not, it must be acute indigestion ; but don't hope, com- 
mander ; I urge you not to hope." 

"Where there's life there's hope — eh ?" 

" Not always. Not in this case, I fear. Keep the bird warm 
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and give bim a little strong spirit and water on a feather now and 
then, if you can open his beak. Good-night, commander. I only 
wish that I had it in my power to make a brighter or more sanguine 
report." 

" Good-night, and thank you for coming." 

Commander Cragg sat by the fire for two hours, with his parrot 
on a piece of flannel in his lap. At intervals he endeavored to get 
a little alcohol into its mouth, but Corban was past such refresh- 
ment. About two o'clock in the morning he fluttered suddenly off 
his master's lap, fell upon the carpet with his wings spread out and 
his head under him, and so peacefully died. Then his owner picked 
him up, smoothed him, folded in his gray pinions, and watched a 
film gather on his eyes, which had now opened. " So you've gone, 
you poor old devil," said the commander, stroking his friend 
softly ; " well, you've left me a darned lonely old man — that's cer- 
tain." Then he turned out the gas, lighted his candle, and went to 
bed, but he took Corban with him, placing the parrot in a cigar- 
box by his watoh and life-preserver on a chair at his side. 

The commander slept badly, and, next morning, before he was 
shaved, went rummaging out in dressing-gown and slippers to his 
tool -house. Here, methodically and seriously enough, he began to 
make a little receptacle, in shape rather like a coffin. After eating 
a poor breakfast, he completed Corban's last resting-place, put 
the bird into it and nailed down the cover. 

Then he went into his garden, cut a sod of grass from beneath a 
laburnum-tree, on the lower boughs of which the parrot had been 
wont to sit in summer-time, and there dug a grave three feet deep. 

Surgeon Dawes rode past while the old sailor was thus occupied, 
and it must be confessed that he f elf very much relieved. There 
could be no doubt as to what the commander was doing. 

"Gone?" he asked gloomily, reining up his new horse — an 
animal which never needed any pressing to stop. 

" Went at ten-past-two this morning." 

" Old age, as I expected, no doubt," said Dawes. " I saw at a 
glance the bird was tremendously venerable." Then he proceeded 
on his way, wondering if he could send in a bill, and the other con- 
tinued his mournful task. 

After the grave was dug, Commander Cragg went indoors for 
Corban's remains. He debated with himself as to whether he 
should wrap the little box in a handkerchief which he had, that 
represented a miniature Union Jack. But he decided that such a 
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course would be ridiculous rather than impressive, despite the fact 
that Corban had sailed under the British flag. He buried the 
bird, therefore, without any particular honors, and then, having no 
heart for labors incidental to the coming meeting, dragged out his 
tricycle and prepared to go and have a chat with Miss Minnifie. 
He actually reflected before starting as to whether he should put 
on a dark or black tie. Impressed with the absurdity of this idea 
he went to the other extreme and prepared to don his favorite red 
one. Then he changed his mind again. There seemed no reason 
why he should go out of his way to be gaiish just because the 
faithful friend of ten years was dead. Finally he assumed a blue 
tie, as a medium course ; and then he rode off to Myrtle Cottage. 

Miss Minnifie was in the front garden, grubbing about for some 
crocuses and double snowdrops that ought to have come up long 
before, and had not. 

" Good-morning, commander. More trouble with those bulbs 
from Crowther's. I was weak to think that Crowther could sell a 
good thing." 

" Good-morning," he answered. " You will be sorry to hear my 
bird's dead." 

" Not the parrot, surely ?" 

" I've got no other. Yes, he's gone. Died in my arms, so to 
speak, last night, at ten-past-two." 

" Well, I'm very, very sorry ! It is the worst of pet animals. 
They go, and they leave a blank behind for a time. I have never 
allowed myself to get fond of so much as a cat. Not that a cat 
would leave a blank, I should think. Was it sudden ? " 

" No — a gradual sort of break-up, I fancy. I had Dawes to see 
him. Dawes said he was probably a hundred years old, or even 



more." 



" Dear me ! What an age for a bird ! Shall you have him 
stuffed ? " 

The question jarred on Commander Cragg's nerves not a little. 
He felt rather hurt that Miss Minnifie, of all people, should have 
made such a suggestion. 

" No, I hate stuffed things. People don't stuff dead children. 
Why should they stuff faithful creatures they have been fond of in 
life ? I don't want a lopsided, mouldering burlesque of my parrot 
always glaring out at me from a glass case, with a palm-tree painted 
behind and dead grass stuck in front. I've buried him." 

"I think you were right. But you may never have noticed 
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those stuffed tropical birds in our ball. Tbe tbing can be done 
very well. However, I am sure you were rigbt. And, commander, 
d'you recollect your item of news tbe day before yesterday ? It 
was quite correct. Sbe came bere and expected me to congratu- 
late ber."" 

" I've arranged bim under tbe laburnum Ob, you're talking 

of Sprigge-Marsball. Yes, I was rigbt. It's true." 

" I am sbocked beyond measure. Sbe was bere, as I say, yester- 
day. My fatber felt called upon to tell ber tbe trutb." 

" Did be tbougb ? He talks so plain too. How did be put it ? " 

"Strongly," answered Miss Minnifie. "I sbould not care to 
repeat bis exact words, but tbey left no loopbole for doubt as to 
bis opinion." 

" I'll bet be swore," and tbe commander cbuckled sligbtly. It 
was tbe first time be bad smiled since bis great loss. 

" Sbe took bis reproof in bad part, I regret to say," continued 
tbe lady. " Sbe rose, in" fact, and went straightway out of tbe 
bouse. Tbe affair will create a scandal." 

" Heatberbridge breeds scandals, it seems to me. Miss Minnifie. 
I'm working bard over tbe railway business still, but people are 
frightened of opening their mouths now. However, Parkbouse 
has promised to speak." 

" Our protest will be very dignified," said Miss Minnifie. 

" Yes, precious dignified," he admitted, " and that's about all it 
will be. I'm getting disheartened, I tell you. And now, what 
with my parrot and one trouble and another, I feel as if I shouldn't 
much care if they built a railway down tbe middle of the Park." 

" I too fear that tbe meeting will not be what we expected. We 
live so fast that any affair grows quite flat and stale after it has 
been in tbe public mind a fortnight. This engagement, for 
instance, naturally fills our thoughts just now. But my father, for 
one, and I, for another, are with you heart and soul. My father 
is somebody here, though his voice is seldom heard now. Be 
sanguine, or at any rate appear to be so. Recollect what you said 
about the natural good sense of tbe body politic." 

"I withdraw it," be answered. "I believe that the body 
politic's a fool." 

" Well, we shall soon see. I am glad about Mr. Parkbouse. He 
is strong, though I always doubt where he gets his inspiration 
from. And I honestly feel so sorry about your beautiful parrot, 
poor bird. I am really quite grieved." 
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" I knew that you would feel so. You've got the good feeling 
and sympathy to see I am bothered over it. Other people might 
laugh." 

" Certainly I should not. I respect your sorrow — in a way. A 
bird is but a small thing, but " 

" Better than nothing. You see I've got nothing — nothing at all. 
Man wasn't meant to live alone." 

" Why not start a nice, quiet dog ? " 

The commander was just beginning to wonder whether this 
might work the conversation into another opportunity for an 
attempt on Miss Minnifie's heart, but her last suggestion convinced 
him that such an idea must be abandoned for the present. 

" No more pets for me ! " he said, returning to his tricycle. 
" Would you like me to go round to Crowther's and make it hot 
for him about those bulbs ? Because I will with pleasure." 

" No, indeed, commander, thank you equally. I shall take occa- 
sion to call myself at a time when I know he will be in from the 
nursery. If Thomas Crowther did less preaching at street corners 
with the Salvationists, and behaved with greater honesty in his own 
business, I should think better of him. But I never trust any body 
when they tell me they are * saved.' 6ood-by. You've heard no 
more, I suppose — about the engagement ? " 

" No. There won't be any more to hear till they are married, and 
that young ass gets clerical command somewhere on the strength of 
his wife's money. People are allowed to cure souls nowadays who 
wouldn't have been trusted to cure pork when I was a boy." 

With this tremendous epigram upon his lip, the sailor took off 
his hat, put foot to treadle, and departed. 

" Full of good qualities, and yet an infant in the affairs of life," 
thought Miss Minnifie. Then 6he went on looking for the crocuses 
and thinking of Mrs. Watford. 

Commander Cragg rode whither his iron steed cared to take him. 
For three miles he pottered slowly along, full of thought ; and 
then he turned suddenly into a by-lane which bent round a steep 
hill-foot, where a stream meandered through silent valleys on the 
fringe of Dartmoor. Just round this corner sat a man, all alone, 
upon a gate. The commander might have pursued his road twenty 
times and not met a soul, while the man on the gate might have sat 
there for a week, and seen no human being within two or three 
hundred yards of him. But to*day chance flung them into each 
other's presence. 
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" Halloa, parson ! " said the new arrival, " what are you doing 
out here in this wilderness — eh ? " 

Sprigge-Marshall, for it was he, alighted off the gate, and put a 
letter into his pocket as he did so. He had not expected to be dis- 
turbed. 

" Why, Commander Cragg, this is a favorite retreat with me. 
A man can sit and spin his sermons here and collect his thoughts — 
* far from the madding crowd.' " 

" Ah, I dare say you have got a bit to think about. Going to be 
married ? " 

« Yes." 

" You'll leave us, I suppose, and get promotion ? " 

" Preferment, you mean." 

" Well — much the same thing, isn't it ? " 

" I foresee nothing of the kind," said the curate. 

From which remark it would appear that Mr. Sprigge-Marshall's 
views had slightly changed since he wrote to his vicar. As 
a matter of fact, this was the case. Something had happened — 
something altogether unexpected and tremendous ; and as Com- 
mander Cragg did not stop to disturb the young man's privacy, but 
pushed on, after mentioning his parrot's death, we may here briefly 
chronicle the cause for our curate's lone position on the gate. He 
had intoned the Litany at half -past ten that morning to an audi- 
ence of nineteen ladies ; and afterward, in the porch, had suffered 
some buzzing of congratulation. Then he had walked a short dis- 
tance with Mrs. Watford, who was among his congregation. 

^^ I want you to read this in quiet and peace, and think about it," 
she said, giving him a letter. " I cannot say all I would, when 
I would. My tongue seems tied with you, sometimes, dear Mar- 
shall. But I wish you to feel how I love you, and what I have done 
for you. Come and see me this afternoon." 

He had already studied the letter at home ; then he had walked 
straight away into loneliness and silence, to think. As Commander 
Cragg came suddenly and silently round the comer, Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall was wandering through the lady's communication for the 
fifth time. 

Thus it ran : 

" Mt Dbabest : I think you know that I love you ; and I think 
you will feel that nothing could dim the joy that fills my heart just 
now. Yet, even now, there is a little matter that causes me a brief 
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pang — not for my own sake, but for yours. Money is an ugly 
word to me, and doubly so at present, when my heart is so full of 
the man I love ; but money I must here mention, because it is right 
that you should know my position. So-called friends have hinted 
to me in letters (for people dare not say such things to my face) 
that you are sacrificing not a little in uniting yourself to me. 
Well, I know what you will say when you hear that; I know how 
your eyes will blaze and your dear voice roll with anger. I know 
that you would give such people the lie direct as they deserve. 
But I want to say a little word on my own behalf. Dear Mai-shall, 
you are not sacrificing yourself ; and even if you were doing so, 
I must whisper to you that I, too, am making what the hard, 
greedy world might term a sacrifice. It is not so, but those who 
have never known love might think it was. I should not breathe 
this matter, and do not like to do so now, but yon would be sure 
to discover it, and then, perhaps, chide me for concealment. The 
fact is, that my late husband left me with an income of three 
thousand per annum for my life, but he made a stipulation to the 
effect that if I married again this income must be reduced to one 
thousand a year, the rest of the money retuining to his family. 
Not that I should care if my income had gone altogether, so that 
I enjoyed your love. But that is how things are. Don't grieve 
about it even for a moment. You cannot guess what a trifling 
matter it seems to me, weighed against that which I shall have in 
exchange. Come and console your little poverty-stricken lady this 
afternoon. How easily you will be able to ! 

" Always, dear heart, your loving 

" Jeanettb. 
" P. S. This is the new name I have given myself, and you 
must always call me by it. It is so much prettier than Jane." 

So the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall sat and reflected on a five-barred 
gate. He felt this was a clever communication. She had written 
in the assumption that he knew nothing of her private affairs, and 
cared less — that worldly position and worldly wealth could be of 
no moment to a young clergyman. She made it clear, however, 
that such prosperity was something to her, but that she was sacrific- 
ing these things for his sake. His love for her — that poor knock- 
kneed sham which he had conjured up in his prayers, and propped 
between himself and his conscience — fell down and shattered itself 
beyond any power of recovery after receiving this letter. He could 
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not go back now. His life was ruined. He felt angry with his 
mother for bringing him into the world. 

A sentence from the Litany he had recently rehearsed kept echo- 
ing in his head, as chance sentences will at times : 

'^ That it may please Thee to illuminate all bishops, priests, and 
deacons, with true knowledge and understanding of Thy Word ; 
and that both by their preaching and living they may set it forth, 
and show it accordingly." 

And then he listened again to the hushed, murmuring answer of 
the women behind him : 

" We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord." 



CHAPTER XXn 

INTBODUCING MB. PABKHOUSB 



When Dr. Deane proposed that Marian should be informed, by 
some casual allusion in a letter, that the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall and 
Mrs. Watford were engaged, Mrs. Deane doubted whether such 
information might not spoil the girl's holiday altogether. 

Tliey could not agree, so Mrs. Deane called upon Mrs. Bird the 
same afternoon. Mrs. Meadows was already there, together with 
the Brownes and a certain Mr. Parkhouse — a philosopher — who had 
spent the last ten years in Heatherbridge, writing a book. Heather- 
bridge felt uneasily proud of him, but its admiration rarely found 
open expression. It was rumored that a new heaven and a new 
earth would be necessary after Mr. Parkhouse's book actually saw 
the light. He never went to church, but talked a good deal about 
the " Over-Soul," " Causa Causans," " the deadly Zeitgeist," and 
such-like high matters. Once a year he spent a fortnight in Lon- 
don, and almost dwelt at the British Museum. It was also under- 
stood, on his own authority, that he knew Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer personally. These things made him a figure in Heather- 
bridge, but folks received him with caution, for it was suspected 
that when his book really came out, most of the best people would 
have to drop him. Once in the past Mr. Parkhouse had broken a 
lance with Fuller Meadows ; but he never condescended to oppose 
his tremendously heavy intellectual metal to the Heatherbridge 
mental pop-guns of such men as Cragg, Dawes, or Bird. 

10 
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Mrs. Deane^ saddenly entering this important gathering, regretted 
that she had forgotten Thursday was Kathleen Bird's afternoon at 
home. She took a cup of tea, however, and determined to outstay 
the company, if possible. 

Conversation harped on the railway and the Rev. Sprigge-Mar- 
shall's engagement to Mrs. Watford. Mr. Parkhouse, for rational 
reasons, so he put it, objected to the railway. 

" As to the ultimate value of the concern, either to Exeter or 
Plymouth, I cannot say that my vision enables me to see it," he 
remarked. " Personally, I echo Ruskin's view upon one or two 
questions. On railways I think he is rational." 

" You and the commander will have a hard task, Mr. Parkhouse," 
said Mrs. Bird. 

" And be wasting your time into the bargain," declared Geoffrey 
Browne, who held the philosopher's opinions rather cheap. " If 
your book is going to sneer at railways, I don't much fancy it will 
make any great stir, Parkhouse." 

" My dear Browne, I do not think my book will sneer at any thing 
or any body. It is very unphilosophic to sneer. If I hold a matter 
to be wrong, and therefore a sign of ignorance, and therefore con- 
trary to human enlightenment, I do not sneer ; I strike. I shower 
blow upon blow ; I penetrate the rotten fabric ; I expose the under- 
lying fallacy ; I sweep away." 

"And leave a wilderness, a' desert full of the ruins of human 
institutions ? " 

" On the contrary, I substitute ; I remove nothing until I can 
produce something better to take its place." 

" There are certain things which cannot be improved upon," said 
Mrs. Meadows. " The danger with you philosophers is, if you will 
pardon an old woman for saying so, that you are apt to confuse 
human things with divine things." 

" And, if you never sweep away without setting up something 
better than what you remove, I suppose you will tell us, at the rail- 
way meeting, what is to take the place of railways generally?" 
a^ked James Browne. 

" Good," said Geoffrey ; " well spoken ! " 

" I shall certainly not hesitate to support my contention with 
argument," answered Mr. Parkhouse. The philosopher was a 
little, self-conscious man, who wore a tie which he imitated 
from a picture of Emerson. His bald forehead and the arrange- 
ment of his hair about his ears secretly put Mr. Parkhouse 
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in mind of Shakspere, but I think nobody else had traced the 
likeness. 

Presently Mrs. Bird revived a former topic, knowing it to be 
interesting. 

" Will he stay here, Mrs. Meadows ? " 

" Ob, no ! You see, when a priest becomes an object of satire, 
his power of well-doing and his force in the pulpit are both so much 
reduced." 

" Shattered, I should think," said Geoffrey Browne. 

" If they ever existed at all," hazarded the philosopher. 

" Oh, they existed, undoubtedly, Mr. Parkhouse. Even the vicar 
admitted that he carried weight formerly. I always firmly believed 
in him." 

"Well, frankly," declared Mr. Parkhouse, "I myself do not 
believe much in curates." 

" But then you don't believe much in anything, do you ? You 
spend all your time pulling to pieces things that other people 
believe in," said the vicar's wife pleasantly, while Geoffrey Browne 
laughed. 

" You flatter me," replied the sage, scowling aside at the owner 
of the Priory ; but he did not look in the least flattered, and almost 
immediately took his leave. 

" As to pulling to pieces," he said, as he rose to go, " some things 
want none, Mrs. Meadows. Time shatters them. They lack 
cohesion." 

" It's just on the cards Parkhouse will be pulled to pieces himself 
when he prints," prophesied Mr. Browne, " though, mind you, I 
sha'n't think the worse of him if his book happens to be beyond me." 

" The writing of it keeps him quiet and out of mischief," said 
Mrs. Bird. " It is a great thing for a man to have a life-work. 
Busy professional men are always the happiest." 

" Now I should think a doctor was a capital man to marry," said 
James Browne. " What is your experience, Mrs. Deane ? " 

" My experience is much in favor of them, Mr. Browne. But 
perhaps Cecil is rather an exceptional medical man in his home. I 
know others who are said to be different." 

Mrs. Deane was glad to see preparations for departure follow 
soon after her remark. Miss Browne arose, and her brothers picked 
up their hats and prepared to follow her. 

" You'll be at this meeting, Browne ? " asked the major as he 
walked down to the gate with him. 
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'^ Yes, I'm going. It's very abs^d and a waste of time, but 
Cragg was so pai*ticularly anxious that I should ^ lead the opposi- 
tion,' as he called it, that I promised to go." 

" He'll represent the opposition, not Geoffrey," remarked James. 
" It will be a silly business," he continued. " I fear the commander 
is making himself look extremely fooHsh." 

" And this deep chap, Parkhouse : d'you think he's got any tell- 
ing ideas ? " asked Major Bird. 

" No," answered GeoflFrey decidedly ; " the man's a dreamer 
and unpractical, like philosophers generally. His religious views 
are a disgrace, and, besides, he's such a gas-bag. His conceit is 
very unpleasant to me. He can't even dress himself like ordinary 
people. But I hear Cragg has got hold of General Somerset now. 
I should have given Somerset credit for more breadth." 

General Somerset was Major Bird's great military rival in 
Heatherbridge, so he said : 

" Somerset ? No breadth at all." 

Then he bid his friends good-by and returned to the house, but 
not to the drawing-room. Mrs. Meadows left almost immediately, 
so Mrs. Bird had the doctor's wife all to herself ; and the latter 
lady was at last able to mention the subject upon which she had 
called. 

" I think there is no doubt as to what you should do," said Mrs. 
Bird, when the facts had been explained into her ear-trumpet. 
"You suspect that Mr. Sprigge-Marahall was the object. Then 
certainly mention in your next letter that he is engaged. The fact 
that he is going to maiTy this rich widow may open Marian's eyes 
quicker than anything. Let her get over the shock of it before 
she comes home. It may be a disagreeable dose, but it will kill 
the disease. She is much too good for that young man — she is, 
indeed." 

" I'm sure I think so too," answered Marian's mother. " Thank ' 
you so much for your suggestions. The doctor thought you would 
agree with him. He thinks so highly of the major's judgment, 
and of yours." 

Then Minnie Bird came in, and the conversation was changed. 
Minnie, however, had already gathered, partly by overhearing her 
mother, and partly by her own acuteness, that her friend Marian's 
indisposition was of the most fascinating and romantic nature ; and 
the result of this knowledge proved serious, for instead of keeping 
it to herself, she imparted it to another. This great matter, how- 
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ever, will occupy us when Tim Bird and bis friend Fred Browne 
brighten Heatherbridge with their presence after Easter. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Deane wrote her daughter a letter, and 
endeavored to make the curate's engagement appear a small 
matter by treating of it in the fewest possible words. 

The' delivery which brought it to Guernsey was slightly delayed, 
for the steamer from Southampton had a bad passage, and Mrs. 
Deane's letter only reached St. Peter's Port at eight o'clock. It 
was nearly eleven before the great communication arrived at Sau- 
marez Place, and Marian met the postman at the outer gate, for 
she was just off upon one of the lonely excursions which she loved. 
Putting the note from her mother into her pocket, she proceeded 
upon her way, tramped out to St. Martin's, and then entered Water 
Lane, a little rustic foot-way to Moulin Huet Bay. At the bottom 
of it she found a distant blue sea, framed in black boughs and 
brown and gray, all budding to green. The great hillsides showed 
a thousand signs of life. The gorse was aflame, the ox-eyed daisies, 
which, when summer came, would star tyhose bold downs and steep 
precipices, were already in leaf ; the sea pinks showed bud ; and 
primroses clustered in the ravines, where flying streamlets flashed 
and tinkled, leaping to the sea. Marian sat herself down above 
the cliffs, and looked out over an ocean ruffled by no wind, but 
disturbed by undulations, solemn and slow, that told of some stoim 
which had lived and raged and died many miles away. The sun 
shone brilliantly, the sea was emerald-green, where white sands lay 
below it, and purple, over the ledges of sunken, weed-covered 
rocks. Moulin Huet Bay stretched forth in wide, noble curves, 
crowned with lawny mountain slopes and the gleam of grass or. 
chance concourse of pine-trees, fringed with a savage medley of 
rocks below the precipices, flanked with fantastic peaks and pin- 
nacles of granite, that reared upward from the water in wild con- 
fusion of needle and turret and serrated ridge. The air was filled 
with sunshine and the smell of the sea ; the cliffs echoed to the 
cry of black cormorants and the plaintive music of gray gulls, all 
intent on matters matrimonial. The receding tide had left dark 
bands that showed high-water mark on crag and boulder ; and the 
island's ramparts were fringed with silver, where the great sweep 
of ocean swell touched granite ; where the strength of the sea met 
the strength of the land. The precipices were honeycombed and 
riven ; vast perpendicular streaks of yellow on the cliffs shone 
reflected in a little bay of bright wet sand below ; while at the 
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water's edge, the receding waves, rippling oflF ribbed sands under 
the sun> filled them with a tremor of light all shimmering and 
playing and dancing, like shot golden silk. Far away, inland, a 
lark shrilled out his happiness on the spring wind ; at times the 
white scut of a baby rabbit bobbed along the fringe of the gorse 
and heather ; all the world was quite full of life, and light, and 
color. From the orange lichen, that burnt like fire on the granite 
at Marian's side, to the ocean, full of sapphire and beryl, splashed 
with dazzling stars and bars, winding to the horizon in a golden 
haze under the sun's throne ; from the thoray dead thistle, bearing 
trophy of mountain sheep in flecks of white or black wool, to the 
dim distance, where the waters grew silveiy gray, and another fair 
isle hung like a cloud on the edge of the sea, all seemed fair and 
fresh and good to look upon. 

Here the girl set out her little luncheon on a rocky table. She 
had two sandwiches, of breadth and circumference equal to the 
round Guernsey loaves : and, for second course, there was a currant 
bun with a stick of chocMate — delicacies which, her conscience 
told her, one Rev. Sprigge-Marshall had certainly condemned 
at that season. But her appetite was improving, and even a 
measure of delight, from sheer joy at the sight of a new environ- 
ment, made Marian's days pass quickly away, and added sweet 
sleep and rest to her nights. 

Now, as the grace before meat, she read the news from home ; 
whereupon her meal was abandoned a while, and she remained 
thoughtful, motionless, gazing over the waters. Astonishment 
was the leading condition of her mind. She did not impugn the 
priest's motives ; she did not hesitate to believe that honest affec- 
tion had actuated his actions. But her god shrank into a mere 
man with rapidity that was painful ; the saint's halo grew some- 
thing pale, like the moon in sunshine. Marian was sorry for 
Sprigge-Marshall, and the sorrow did not quicken her love. Some 
women might, perhaps, have buried their grief in Nature's lonely 
lap ; some might have thrown themselves down a steep place into 
the sea, and so made splendid sacnfice at Love's altar ; but this 
one — this pretty Marian Deane — ^being, in truth, but an every-day 
maid, approaching convalescence after fever, turned from her 
mother's letter with a little sigh, and then ate her lunch. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
A STOBM IN A TEA-CUP 

These were just grounds for anticipating a scene of some 
dramatic effect at Heatberbridge Town Hall wben Commander 
Cragg cballenged the sense of tbe community upon the railway 
question ; but, as he himself observed before the night of the meet- 
ing, a growing spirit of indifference was abroad. Many of his sup- 
porters had already joined the enemy ; others avoided him, which 
he knew meant that they were going to avoid the Town Hall also ; 
others, again, who had promised to speak, now hesitated to do so. 
Only a small proportion of the best people were coming at all, and, 
of them, more would oppose the commander's proposition than sup- 
port it ; while, though there could be little doubt that the trades- 
men and lower classes would be pretty fully represented, it was 
equally certain that they intended voting against Commander 
Cragg. 

So the night arrived, people trooped in, took their places, gazed 
at the platform, and settled down for a quiet, or, if need be, noisy 
evening's entertainment. Those who came to scoff, remained to 
do so ; and it must be added that many who came with half-hearted 
intention of praying, chiefly out of consideration to Miss Minnifie, 
remained to scoff also. Commander Cragg was to move the resolu- 
tion, and Mr. Parkhouse would second it. Then the commander 
proposed to speak his speech, which would be accented and driven 
home by General Somerset, by Mr. Parkhouse, by old Noah Min- 
nifie, and the commander's gardener as representing the lower 
classes. 

Upon the other side, it was understood that Mr. Geoffrey Browne, 
and possibly his son Fred from Cambridge, would say a few words ; 
Surgeon Dawes also designed to speak, and Mr. Timpson of Timp^ 
8071^8 Trumpet. He, by the way, was engaging two shorthand 
reporters from Exeter — a spirited action which redounded to his 
credit. Thompson Cooper, whom we met for a moment at the 
club, posed as a mystery. He might speak, but no man could posi- 
tively affirm his views. The Peytons were considered doubtful, 
too. Not that either party in the least desired their support. 
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Others, also, were expected to join in the debate. Among 
them, the lower folks knew that old Michael Merle had framed a 
thunderbolt with which to destroy his venerable rival, Mr. Min- 
nifie ; but none of the best people were aware of this. I do not 
think that, had Wisdom suspected any such thing, he would have 
come out to the meeting at all. As it was, the ancient gentleman 
endured a harder blow that night than any dealt by Michael 
Merle. 

Ten minutes before the time advertised for the commencement 
of the discussion. Commander Cragg suffered a shock — the first of 
a series. He was waiting rather nervously in the ante-room, occu- 
pied between his white tie, which had "carried away," as he put 
it, somewhere behind his head, and his divers papers and memo- 
randa. General Somerset also lacked any obtrusive confidence or 
hilarity ; and the two of them — naval and military — were reduced 
to fluttered indignation upon sudden receipt of a letter and a roll 
of papers from Mr. Parkhouse. The letter explained that he had 
been unhappily smitten down with gout, but that he had made a 
fair copy of his speech, the which he sent them. " Doubtless," 
wrote Mr. Parkhouse, " you or the general will read it and give it 
effect." 

" What do you understand by this, Cragg ? " asked General 
Somerset. " The man was perfectly well the day before yesterday, 
for I saw him out." 

" He's funked it ; it's the white feather. He ought tcf have 
come here, if he'd had to hire men to carry him. I don't believe 
he's got anything the matter at all ; it's cowardice. Pve always 
said Parkhouse is a worm." 

" The usual way with these book people," declared the general. 
"They're great at talk, but quite incapable of action. Pve 
no doubt you are right. He became frightened at the last 
moment." 

General Somerset was a gray, spruce, quarrelsome, 'extremely 
religious soldier. But 'his religion tended toward the Plymouth 
Brethren, and he held the ecclesiastical aspect of Heatherbridge as 
wholly vile. 

" What does he say?" asked the general, while Commander 
Cragg struggled with Mr. Parkhouse's remarks. 

" Seems to me he talks sheer drivel. I don't understand a word 
of it, not a word. If he was going to read out this stuff, I can 
understand his funking to come." 
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" What's the matter with it ? " 

"Matter ! The man must be mad. He's turned the whole dic- 
tionary into it." 

" I should say it might be a piece out of his book, perhaps." 

" Well, I'm not going to read it to-night, anyway ; and if you 
take my advice, Somerset, you won't attempt it either." 

" He will be annoyed if we don't." 

" Then he may be. I'm not going to wreck our cause with this 
balderdash. Just listen, and judge for yourself. I'll give you the 
start of it." 

And Commander Cragg read a sentence or two of his friend's 
speech. 

Thus it ran : 

" Nature, in whose complex, con-natural efforts, linked each to 
each, depending each on each, and each in each for full develop- 
ment and ultimate effect — ^Nature, Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, is upon our side. To the claim of the visible, to the 
demand of the exteraal cloak or covering of Nature, no man who 
lives in Nature's bosom can turn or must turn away ; for Nature 
is the manifestation to Sense of the Infinite and Supreme. Progress, 
to be adequately defined, should be justly apprehended. As in a 
myriorama, multitudinous and illimitable pictures are ordered that 
the eye receives them all in one complete and instantaneous coup 
d*(ml ; even so, in seeking to be luminous, concise, and pregnant 
now ; in desiring to thoroughly stamp upon your minds the real 
meaning of Progress, I have swept vast fields, sifted, refined, crys- 
tallized, tempered in my mental alembic, and at last found a defini- 
tion that appears satisfactory and aphonstic." 

" I don't fully underatand it," said General Somei*set. 

" I should think you didn't. And it gets much worse. He goes 
on, after miles of bosh, to define Progress as ^ the rational exhibi- 
tion of evolution in practice.' Then he explains that the world is 
going backward altogether. He seems to imply all railways are 
wrong, which is absurd, of course. He talks about 'ethical planes 
of lead and gold,' of * rest being petrified motion,' and of ' all 
motion being a thing of Sense rather tl/an Truth.' In fact he 
makes a pitiable ass of himself." 

Mr. Meadows, who was to take the chair, arrived at this moment, 
and as a few minutes yet remained before the meeting began, 
Commander Cragg invited his attention. 

"Parkhouse wants me to read this, vicar. I know you are 
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against us at heart, but I should like your opinion of this speech, 
regarded as a thing likely to influence people." 

The clergyman scanned Mr. Parkhouse's effusion, and raised his 
eyebrows higher and higher as he read. 

" Did you ever ? " asked Commander Cragg, who was watching 
him. 

" It smacks of Free Thought — at least, I fear so. 'Tis very 
peculiar," said Mr. Meadows. 

" Peculiar enough to get Parkhouse into a lunatic asylum, if you 
ask me," answered the sailor. 

" I do not think I should read it, commander." 

" I'm quite certain I sha'n't, vicar. No meeting that was ever 
got together would stand it." 

Then they entered the hall and were met by «ome slight sounds 
of approval. Mr. Meadows took the chair, explained the nature of 
the meeting, and invited Commander Cragg to unfold his views, 
which he did. 

" I wish, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, to move a proposi- 
tion, and my proposition is this : That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing the person or persons responsible for the proposed railway be- 
tween Plymouth and Exeter are much to blame for not having 
ofiicially approached the body politic of Heatherbridge upon the 
question ; and I further desire to have it recorded, if possible, that 
in the opinion of this representative meeting, the said proposed 
railroad, in so far as it touches Heatherbridge, is inexpedient, un- 
desirable, and unnecessary." 

Loud cries of " No, no ! " and " Rubbish ! " greeted the com- 
mander's proposition. Mr. Meadows mildly called for order, and 
General Somerset seconded the motion before the meeting. Then 
Commander Cragg, amid varied interruptions, explained his views. 
He spoke at some length, and his concluding remarks may be 
briefly set down, as they show the nature of his contention. 

" That this precious railway will probably be brought into our 
midst, I do not doubt (" Hear, hear ! "), but I certainly think we 
should have been consulted first. Do we want the railway ? (" Yes, 
we do ! ") Well, I say we don't. Who wants it ? Who was ever 
heard to grumble at the present arrangements ? What is a drive 
of three miles to any body ? (A voice : " We aint all got tricycles." 
Laughter). Nobody ever thought of a railway till they suddenly 
heard it was coming. A railway reduces a place to the level of a 
London suburb. (Mr. James Browne : " No, no.") I say it does, 
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Browne. It will ruin all the scenery for miles, and that will keep 
visitors away altogether. (A voice : " Bosh ! ") If we are to have 
the railway, then let us at least object to a station." 

Loud exclamations of " We want a station ! " and " We will have 
a station ! " followed, while Surgeon Dawes rose, as he explained, to 
a point of order. 

" Mr. Chairman, the speaker is now discussing another question. 
I submit he is out of order." 

The commander glared at Dawes, and Mr. Geoffrey Browne 
rose. 

" I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the speaker has shifted 
his ground entirely." 

" This is shabby, Browne ! " said the commander warmly. 
" Why cannot you men wait your turn ? This is obstruction, and 
shows how weak you really are." 

Somebody shouted " Chair, chair I " and somebody else bawled 
" Order I " 

" I think," declared the vicar, " that it will be well to confine 
yourself as nearly as is possible and reasonable to the original 
proposition." 

" Well, I've tried to, vicar," said the commander. " I've 
pointed out every thing I wanted to say. It's not sportsmanlike to 
quibble and put a man out of his stride like this. I've got a perora- 
tion on the ground somewhere, but it doesn't matter." 

Then Surgeon Dawes, who was sitting at hand, picked up the 
peroration, and Commander Cragg thanked him stiffly and sat 
down without reading it. 

There was a little applause. Miss Minnifie and Miss Minnifie's 
niece clapped their hands, and Fred Browne pounded with his 
stick ; but the commander's gardener, who was to have expressed 
gratification at the back of the hall, kept silence, doubtless 
overawed by numbers. The commander made a mental note 
of it. 

Noah Minnifie then rose, and Mrs. Meadows, through her glass, 
observed that the old man's daughter, though firm, was extremely 
pale and nervous. Wisdom had not been in public much lately, 
and his appearance won him a personal and hearty greeting — a 
greeting of more friendly and respectful sort than his remarks 
commanded. ^ 

" There's a deal of talk, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen 
— there's a deal of talk about progress in this town. Well, let's 
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have it; Fm for it, and always have been these seventy years 
(Cheers), but don't make any mistake. Railways are all against 
progress (" Oh ! oh ! ") You may shout and I can too, though old 
as I am. I ought to know, Mr. Chairman ; I'm older than railways, 
and I'm older than steam-power, so to speak. Maybe some of you 
forget that. I know what the world was before railways. (A 
voice : " Go home to bed ! " Cries of " Chair ! " and " Order ! ") 
Yes, you may get angiy, 'specially you boys at the back. I want 
you to get angry, for that shows I'm right, and you know you 
are wrong. Heatherbridge is getting muddle-headed altogether." 
(Cries of " Order ! ") 

Mrs. Meadows was sitting hard by, and at this last sentiment she 
did not hesitate to say " Shame ! " 

" And shame to you ! " flashed back Miss Minnifie, starting up. 
" Shame to any body who interrupts a venerable man I Common 
respect " 

Shouts of " Chair, chair ! " now resounded through thp Town Hall, 
and Mr. Meadows with difficulty made himself heard. Miss 
Minnifie's niece tugged her aunt down, and comparative peace was 
restored. 

" I sha'n't say nothing more, then," continued Wisdom, " except- 
ing only this, that Heatherbridge isn't what it was in my time. (A 
voice : " Good old fossil ! ") I'd sooner be a fossil than a lot of 
stupid fools with their motlier's milk still in 'em " 

Then uproar ruled, and Wisdom, trembling with senile anger, 
shook his lean fist at the back of the room, and the best men 
laughed and the worst yelled, and Mrs. Meadows cried, " A dis- 
grace ! " and "Shame upon him ! " until she was hoarse. Finally 
Miss Minnifie and Miss Minnifie's niece got the unfortunate old 
debater into his overcoat, tied him up in shawls and comforters, 
and led him away. For Mercy Minnifie it was the blackest 
moment of her life. She even cried a scalding tear or two on the 
way home, while her father mumbled and chattered under his 
wraps, and her niece trudged in wise silence beside her. The trio 
made a dismal procession enough. After the Minnifie contingent 
had departed order was with difficulty restored, and Surgeon 
Dawes, striking while the iron was hot, spoke pompously on behalf 
of the railway. 

"I think," he remarked, "that we are an enlightened body of 
men, and a representative body. We embrace the learned pro- 
fessions, and the militant, both on land and sea. (The com- 
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mander : " Don't drag me in, please 1 ") We also find agricul- 
tural interests represented," with a look toward Mr. Cooper, " while 
art and litewiture are not without their champion. (Mr. Timpson : 
" Hear, hear ! ") But what chance has the oommwoity that is sepa- 
Tated by Nature's barriers from the surrounding mighty centres of 
civilization ? None. Heatherbridge has languished for this boon. 
Let us take what fortune gives us and be thankful. ("Hear, hear ! ") 
For myself, as one who, literally and metaphorically, has his hand 
upon the pulse of Heatherbridge (Laughter), I say this : that not 
one in a hundred of us object to the railway." 

General Somerset spoke on the other side. He addressed the 
meeting in a strident voice, explained that in his opinion perhaps 
the only virtue which Heatherbridge could claim was its privacy 
and seclusion. If these qualities were banished by a railway 
station, then the place would not be worth living in. He asked 
what was the matter with the present accommodation, and Mr. 
Hannaford answered respectfully but promptly : 

" The matter is, sir, that it's three miles oiff." 

Then the patrons of the Green Man applauded. 

Mr. Timpson next said a few words in favor of the railway, and 
Mr. Cooper, to the dismay of Commander Cragg, also declared for 
it unreservedly. Li fact, the debate became very one-sided. The 
vicar, to do him justice, was always ready to catch any man's eye 
and give the other side as full opportunities as possible ; but 
nobody appeared to support the weaker cause. 

Then Michael Merle, in his black smock, with Toby Tripe at his 
side, rose up and made some remarks, punctuated with the applause 
of his admirers : 

" Gentlemen an' ladies all, an' Mr. Chairman, zir, I asks pardon 
for speakin' on this 'ere matter, but I be up like for others 'zides 
myzelf, which their 'pinions I butters. I lived 'fore railroads was 
invented, zame as the old gent what's gone 'ome along tu 'is bed, 
an' I be mazed when I vinds volks wan tin' to go back to thicky 
times, as is dead an' buried, an' a gude job tu, sez Michael Merle. 
(Cheers.) Railroads takes volks to an' vro an' makes 'em broad 
'stead a narrer. Narrerness is pison, as all gentlevolks will agree. 
We must move with the times, an' me as stands 'ere, don't want tu 
be lef be'ind more'n the youngest of 'e. (Cheers.) You be an 
old un, Mr. Chairman, zir ; an' you'm gettin' gray at the zides 
tu, Mr. Cooper ; an' you. Commander Cragg — what there's left of 
you's snowy silver. But 1 be old enough to feyther the darned lot 
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of 'e, though I sez it respectful. (Cheers.) I mind a time when 
'Eatherbridge was just three outlyin' farms an^ a gude few 
shippons an' lew places for beasts. The gert 'ouse stood where 
'ur be standin' yet, an' the gert carriages scatted the red mud 
abroad when they came down along, but helse 'twas all diff'rent. 
Zo what I sez is, go a'ead an' keep the pot b'ilin'. I be for the 
railway, gents, zame as my frens be ; an' what I sez in one place, 
I sticks to in another, I du." 

Then, just as Mr. Meadows was about to put the question, 
Geoffrey Browne arose, begged the meeting would pardon a word 
from him, and spoke as follows, ignoring the commander's inter- 
ruptions as long as it was possible to do so. 

" I won't keep you a minute, vicar, or you, ladies and gentlemen ; 
I only want to say half a dozen words. My name has been men- 
tioned repeatedly in connection with this railway, and it has been 
asserted that I shall benefit greatly by it. Well, that's my own 
affair ; but, being a friend to Heatherbridge, and I hope a good 
one, I intend that the community shall profit out of my profits. 
(" Order, order ! ") Let me finish, commander ; let me say what I 
am going to do in this place. On the day the new railway comes 
into the Heatherbridge parish, I start to build a Free Public 
Library here on the waste land that faces the Park." 

In the midst of tremendous cheers. Commander Cragg appealed 
to the Chair. 

" I submit, vicar, that Mr. Browne is entirely out of order." 

" I want to tell the people something that will wake 'em up and 
interest 'em, commander. We're all growing sleepy." 

" Then you ought to choose another place. This meeting wasn't 
got up for you to interest people and talk about your own affairs. 
I protest. You jumped on me when I got out of order, so I shall 
on you. I appeal to the Chair." 

Many were calling Mr. Browne to proceed, but he waited for the 
vicar's ruling. 

"I'm sure I don't know," declared Mr. Meadows. "Strictly 
speaking, Mr. Browne, you were wandering from the subject ; but 
I believe a personal explanation can be made at any moment. I 
am not clear upon the point, but I believe so. Moreover, the 
matter was so intensely interesting, so startling, so indicative of 
your feeling to Heatherbridge, that I am most unwilling to arrest 
your line of speech. I have always thought myself that a Free Li- 
brary (Cries of " Order, order ! " " One at a time ! " " We wants 
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to 'ear Browne ! ") Well then, I rule that, as a personal explanation, 
Mr. Browne may proceed." 

But Mr. Browne did not trample on the commander. 

"I have really said all I wanted to. I propose building and 
stocking a Public Library here if Heatherbridge will grant me 
the privilege of so doing. And as for the railway, I think we are 
all nearly of one mind on that subject." 

After the applause which followed Mr. Browne's announcement 
had ceased, Mr. Meadows rose and proposed to put the question. 

" I venture to believe," said he, " that a show of hands will meet 
the case, without any more elaborate method." 

" Not at all, vicar," objected Commander Cragg ; " you know as 
well as I do how nervous many persons are of holding up their 
hands in a public place on a vote, especially if they reckon they 
are going to be in a minority." 

The vicar gave way with good grace, and the meeting had to 
write "for" or "against" the original proposition on scraps of 
paper. Despite the fact that this entirely confused a good many 
at the back of the hall, who imagined that " for " was in favor of 
the railway, and wrole it accordingly, yet when the numbers came 
to be counted, it was found that the "noes" had it by 138 to 15. 

Anon the little convention scattered into the night. Some of 
the men saw their wives home, and then met at the club to discuss 
the divers speakers. Others adjourned to the Green Man, 
where Mr. Merle elaborated his vieVs, and Joe Hannaford sup- 
ported him. A few went home, weary and tired of the entire 
matter. But these were mostly of the beaten party. 

The Brownes all drove back to the Priory in their two-horse 
chariot. Miss Nancy and Geoffrey occupied the more comfortable 
seats. James and his nephew sat opposite. 

" What a pantomine, to be sure I " said Mr. James. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

SOME SIKGULAB CONVERSATION 



When Dr. Deane hazarded the notion that Tim Bird might have 
excited his daughter's affections, he was far from the truth. But 
it must be confessed — indeed, the fact has already been noted — 
that Tim admired Marian extremely. A rather unguarded utter- 
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ance to that effect had roused Fred Browne's interest at Cambridge, 
and the result, as may be recollected, was a remark in Fred's recent 
letter- to his Aunt Nancy. Tim, in discussing of Heatherbridge 
folks and Heatherbridge celebrities generally, had given it as his 
opinion that his sister Minnie's great chum, Marian Deane, was the 
most attractive girl in the place ; which praise, as may be sup- 
posed, made young Browne prick up his ears. There could be no 
doubt that Tim was a rival, possibly a formidable rival. Fred 
knew his own mind well enough by this time. He loved Marian 
with his whole heart ; he felt life would be a blank to him without 
her, and so forth ; but not for an instant did he put away all his 
old ambitions. Only the terrific circumstance of love had first to 
be dealt with. He never expected any such matter to come into his 
life at all, but now the chance arrow had sped and stuck, leaving 
only two courses before him, so Fred explained to himself. One 
was to pull the arrow out, trample it under foot, and apply a terrific 
course of mathematics to the wound ; the alternative action ap- 
peared more dignified and ethically reasonable. Why repel the 
best gift of the gods? Love, that made most men appear fools, 
certainly s^^^uld not have such an effecfupon him. He would con- 
duct the affair through with proper dignity. So Fred hastened 
down to Heatherbridge at Easter with firm intention of proposing 
to Miss Deane ; and he meant his offer of heart and hand to be 
something rather out of the common. We all do — till the time 
comes ; and then the rehearsed sentences, so stately, so orderly, at 
home, fall out of step and fly, tumbling each over the other, like a 
horde of defeated savages or an awkward squad of recruits. 
Instead, we have jerks and squeaks, and a voice getting out of 
control, and a general monosyllabic muddle ending with a gleam of 
heaven or a glimpse into hell, as the case may be. 

Having planned this matter out carefully, he came down to 
Heatherbridge and was at the Town Hall meeting, as we have seen. 
On the following day Tim Bird called at the Priory, and the two 
young men went for a tramp over Dartmoor. Here, before a con- 
versation full of interest to them both, it must be pointed out that 
Fred possessed a distinct advantage in the knowledge of his rival's 
feelings. Tim had not disguised his admiration for Marian, but 
Fred was always very careful to show none. Fred therefore knew 
his opponent ; Tim had little idea there was any enemy in the field. 
But, as they sat and smoked, ten miles from their starting-place, on 
the top of a tor, circumstances of conversation made it necessary 
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for Fred to throw over further concealment. And then the young- 
sters understood one another. 

"A funny show last night !" began Fred. "I was very nearly 
cutting in, but it struck me I'd better mind my own business." 

" The way your governor trampled on the rules of debate and 
got every-body on his side with his promise was gi*and. It is 
splendid though, Browne — splendid of your governor." 

^^ I don't see it. Heatherbridge has put a good many thousands 
into his pocket, or will have done so when this railway begins, 
because the company must buy all this land from him. So why 
shouldn't he spend a few of the thousands here ? " 

Shall you go in for making money or spending it ? " 
Spending it. Not on myself, you know. I'm going to play 
rather a big game, as a matter of fact. I want to travel and study 
politics, especially political economy, and then find a seat in the 
House of Commons. I think it ought to be the ambition of every 
man in my position." 

" You are a many-sided chap, Browne. Fond of sport — a *blue,' 
a flyer at mathematics, a " . j 

"Oh, bosh ! I'm a mere Jack-of-all-trades and master of none, 
and probably a bigger fool than even I know myself. By the way, 
why didn't the major speak last night and smash his military rival, 
old Somerset?" 

"I asked him this morning. He said Somerset's arguments were 
not worth replying to." 

" I wanted to bear several men speak. Surgeon Dawes was very 
fine, and his evening dress a vision of glory. Why did not the 
rival practitioner get up and answer him ? Of course they took 
opposite views." 

" No, they didn't. You mean Dr. Deane. He was for the rail- 
way, like any other sensible man." 

" Was that his wife with him ?" 

" Yes. She's very quiet, and never says much, but she's a jolly 
shrewd woman for all that. I like her awfully." 

" Ah ! Miss Deane wasn't there, was she ? " 

" No, she's away ; she's in the Channel Islands." 

"By Jove! Is she?" 

Tim did not answer for a moment. Then he made a gulp, cleared 
his throat, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and spoke : 

" Browne, old chap, there are some things fellows don't talk about 
to one another^ except in books." 
11 
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^'They talk to one another about every thing on GtoA^e earth, old 
man. That's my experience." 

"Some might. But I shouldn't — not to every-body. I shouldn't 
talk about a girl that I had a great admiration for, for instance." 

" But you did, Bird. D'you think I don't know you admire Miss 
Deane? Why, you told me all about it before we came down. 
Not that any chap wouldn't have an admiration for a girl like that. 
And what's more, you shouldn't talk about her to me, Bird, if yoa 
take my advice." 

" But, look here, I want to. I really wish to say something." 

" You're in love with her, in fact." 

"I suppose I am, but the thing is that she^s in love. Of course, 
you won't breathe a word of this to a soul." 

"How in the name of fortune can you say she's in love. Bird?" 
enquired the other, deeply interested. 

"Of course I shouldn't have spotted a thing like that myself, 
even if I'd seen her face to face, but my mother spotted it. That's 
why Miss Deane's gone away, to get over her attachment." 

" But, hang it all, you don't mean to tell me your mother would 
ever have mentioned such a thing as that to a soul — least of all to 
a man ? " 

" Of course she wouldn't. I didn't get it from her. I got it 
from my sister Minnie. You see, Min takes an interest in an affair 
of that sort. It's just a business that sets a girl tingling all over 
with excitement to help or be in it somehow. Minnie chaffed me 
at Christmas about Miss Deane, and I got savage and gave myself 
away, of course." 

" And your sister told you that her mother considered Miss 
Deane to be in love ? " 

" Exactly. Min chanced to overhear mater and Mrs. Deane." 

"But why should it make you so excited, old chap, to bear that 
Miss Deane is in love, eh ? " asked Fred, rather cruelly. 

" Well — I think — at least, I half hoped, you know. Of courae 
it's infernally conceited, but still- " 

" You see there are other fellows in the world. Bird, besides 
yourself." 

" That I know, Browne. The matter may be a joke to you, but 
It isn't to me. The thing is: Who is she attracted by? That's 
the question I'm trying to solve." 

" I fancy you have solved it — to your own satisfaction, old 



man." 
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" Well, I had the ghost of a sneaking hope ; but a chap's no 
judge at a time like this. That's why I've spoken openly to you. 
You may be in a similar fix yourself some day, Browne. Then 
you'll know what I feel." 

" Should you be very surprised if I said that I was in a similar 
fix ? Should you feel clean knocked off your perch if I told you 
I loved Miss Deane as inuch as you do, old chap ? " 

Tim was knocked off his perch. His jaw fell ; his color rose ; 
he gazed blankly at his friend without speaking. 

" We're in the same boat, Bird, and that's a fact. Anyway, 
I'm glad we're both philosophers enough not to make idiots of 
ourselves. We ought to take off our coats and punch each other's 
heads ; but, instead, we argue here calmly and in a dignified sort 
of way." 

" As to being calm, I'm not," said Tim. " I was too staggered 
to speak at first. Now I must. It's cruel hard lines on me, this 
thing happening — cruel hard lines. You couldn't help it, I sup- 
pose ; but it seems to me like the rich Johnny taking the poor devil's 
solitary ewe lamb. You had the world to choose from, and I " 

"You're jumping at conclusions too quickly. Let's keep up the 
high level of this extraordinary discussion. She's not your ewe 
lamb, you know." 

Tim did not answer for a moment, and watched his companion 
cleaning a briar pipe with a crow's feather. He looked critically 
at Fred, noted his shapely leg, his splendid build, set off by tweed 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket. He observed his strong 
face, his crisp, sunny hair, his promising mustache. 

" She's in love," he said shortly. " It's fifty to one you're 
the man." 

"That's childish. Bird. Why, you were one of the familiar 
objects on her horizon before she ever heard of me." 

"Yes, it's just those familiar objects that get left and utterly 
scored off and sat upon by a girl. Look at the blaze of splendor 
there is about you. I've never done any thing." 

" My dear Bird, if you've made her love you, you have done a 
finer thing than ever I did in my life. You must know that 
money wouldn't enter the thoughts of Marian Deane. If she's in 
love, there's an end of the matter. The man she loves can win 
her, and I bet no other in the universe ever will." 

It was an enthusiastic remark, showing scant knowledge of 
feminine nature. 
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" The qaestion is : Who is the chap ? " said Tim. 

^^ Exactly ; and the only way to find that out is to ask her. If 
you're the lucky one, I shall accept the defeat logically and calmly, 
though, of course, my life will be ruined. And if I succeed, then 
you must summon your fortitude. Really that's about all we 
need say." 

'^ But before we talk about something different, there's one idea 
occurs to me. Of course, as Miss Deane's in love already and her 
mind made up, it doesn't much matter which of us has the — ^the 
first refusal — eh ?" 

« No." 

" And yet I should rather like to speak first." 

"All right. Only don't waste time about it." 

" She's coming home again the day after to-morrow." 

" Well, you might try your luck by the end of the week. You 
see I'm not down for the whole six weeks. I want to get back. 
I don't find I read well here." 

« I'll hurry, then." 

They strode off, each feeling a constraint he endeavored to con- 
ceal. Despite their wisdom and scientific method of discussing 
the matter, both felt the former friendship was not quite possible 
now. They could not banish the subject as easily as they imag- 
ined, and, neither caring to renew it, silence reigned while they pro- 
ceeded amid boulders, heather, and gorse. Tim's reflections bore 
him further and further into distinctly savage trains of thought, 
not to be deemed either logical or philosophic. 

Great Mist Tor was their destination, and soon they approached 
it, swinging along faster than was necessary and making ostenta- 
tious attempts at conversation. Fred thought Tim was sulky, and 
Tim thought Fred was offensively cock-sure of success. Each be- 
gan to have a grievance ; the grievances grew, and their patience 
dwindled with their tobacco. 

" Confound it. Bird ! " exclaimed Fred at length, after a silence 
lasting a mile. " What's the matter with yon, man ? You're not 
tired ? " 

" * Tired ' ! I don't fancy you could tire me, my dear chap. I 
can't do many things, but I can walk." 

" Of course you can. You'd swamp me at any thing over ten 
miles. But a man isn't always in good form. We've done 
eighteen miles now." 

" We've done twenty," said Tim. " I think this Mist Tor busi- 
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ness is rot. The place is only approached through hage bogs. 
I know it ; you don*t." 

" We may as well get to the top. We are there now.'* 

Mist Tor rose above them as they stopped for a moment near its 
feet. Wild, brown, desolate, studded with gray granite, the gaunt 
hill stood, outlined with jagged crown against the blue. They 
began the ascent through heather-clad ridges of black peat, 
boulders, bog, clear pools, rushes, and quaking, emerald moss. 

" Water's a mystery in Dartmoor," said Fred. " It doesn't 
seem capable of finding its own level." 

"We shall find ours before we have done with this foolery," 
answered Tim, and the next moment, slipping as he took off for 
a jump, he was in over his stockings to the knees. 

Thereupon the young man's accumulated irritation found vent. 
He tried to keep his temper, but failed upon hearing Fred's loud 
laugh. 

He swore a trifle, and then proceeded : 

" I'm not going on with this wild-goose chase. I shall turn here 
and make for Tavistock. If you've got any sense, you will too. 
You're like an infant, simply splashing in mud for the fun of it." 

" Go back, my dear chap, if you must. But I mean getting to 
the top myself. Take off your stockings and wash 'em while you 
wait. They'll dry all right in an hour." 

" You don't imagine that I'm going to stop here waiting your 
pleasure for an hour, do you ? " 

" Perhaps not. I only suggested. I'll get on anyway, if you're 
not coming." 

In another moment he was tramping forward up the hill, and 
Tim was hurrying down. Of course their philosophy had failed 
them. No amount of mere muddy mishap had ever made the 
young men fall out. " I suppose," reflected Fred, " that I proposed 
something impossible to human nature ; but I wasn't feeling sav- 
age myself." And Tim, upon his way to Tavistock, lighted another 
pip^, scraped his stockings, and gave thoughts play. " It's a mean 
thing, his coming between us, if he has. Of course, it is idle to 
pretend any more real regard between us till this is settled* And 
even when it has been, one is pretty certain to feel too bad to make 
it up. I sha'n't. I shall keep my nerve about it, however it goes ; 
but Browne's so accustomed to have every thing his own way that 
he'll cut up rough to a certainty if I beat him." 

Poor Marian ! what would have been her feelings, had she known 
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that her sore young heart was now a subject of conversation for 
undergraduates ? I think that had made her more disposed to end 
her days in the blue bosom of Moulin Huet Bay than even the 
thought of Mr. Sprigge-Marsliall's engagement. If Sappho ever 
really took her celebrated header, it was not for love qf Phaon, the 
ferryman, but because the affair ])ad got about. 

The conversation between this young woman's two admirers 
perhaps ofiPers one point worth accentuating. It denotes a meas- 
ure of self-confidence and self-complaisance comic to witness, and 
only possible in any intelligent man ere his beard has grown. Tim 
and Fred never even raised the likelihood of Marian's love having 
another object than themselves. Fred indeed reminded his com- 
panion that there were other men in the world besides Tim Bird ; 
but he meant " another man." It was merely a question between 
them as to which was the more fortunate. 

But if the outward evidences of love are, as in this case, subject 
for some mirth ; if the smitten being presents a more or less ridicu- 
lous appearance ; yet remember this : such phases of the condition 
are transitory and the subsequent knowledge invaluable. Let those 
who have themselves suffered regard a fellow-creature in like case 
with respect ; let those who have not loved be silent. God bless 
the enamoured and bring them well out of it ! Love is a mighty 
education, an entiy behind the veil, a glimpse into the arcana of 
human nature ; and those who have never known it, who have 
never felt the throb, the misery, the glory of it, miss an essential 
to sympathetic study of their kind. Cupid is blind, no doubt, but 
there have been not a few blind celebrities in this world quite 
capable of teaching many things to those who enjoy good eyesight. 



CHAPTER XXV 

AFTEB THE STOBM 



As may be guessed. Miss Minnifie suffered a good deal more 
from the fiasco at the Town Hall than did her parent. He cer- 
tainly whined and chattered all the way home, but next morning 
the affair was already dim in his memory, and he ate and slept as 
usual, save that a slight cold developed in his head and kept him 
to his chair. But his daughter found past horrors stand out even 
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more clearly in the daylight next morning. She was a woman of 
action at all times, and immediately after breakfast took a step 
well calculated to minimize the publicity of the recent contretemps. 
This consisted in an early visit to Mr. Timpson. The TVumpet 
appeared three days later, and Miss Minnifie decided with herself 
that only a modified report, if any, of that part of the proceedings 
involving Wisdom should be published. Those who were present 
would doubtless talk, but mere rumor dies in time, whereas the 
printed word remains as a lasting record. She did not like Mr. 
.Timpson, and Mr. Timpson disliked her ; but she felt that if she 
could get him alone in his office, a good deal might be done. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Timpson. What another perfect day I 
You must forgive me for coming to take up ten minutes of your 
valuable time. Indeed, I scarcely think I shall occupy so long ; 
for I expect you have already determined to do just what I am 
come to suggest." 

" What might that be. Miss Minnifie ? " he asked, offering her a 
chair. 

" I refer to the meeting last night. I think you were as indig- 
nant as any of us at the way my father, Mr. Minnifie, was treated." 

" I was certainly very sorry to see it." 

" I knew you would be. I observed you were indignant at the 
time. I said to myself, * I should not wonder if Mr. Timpson wrote 
a scathing article about this. But,' I said, ^ I do hope he will not do 
so. I do trust, on second thoughts, he will not wield the lash, so 
to say.' " 

" I was not going to make any especial allusion to the subject." 

" Then my opinion of you is confirmed. I am sure you are right. 
Indeed, though we occasionally differ on minor points, I frequently 
find myself supporting your views. It will certainly be better, as 
you say, to omit all allusion to the incident, and, of course, the 
incident itself." 

" Well, as to that. Miss Minnifie, you see it is part of the meet- 
ing, all taken down by my shorthand special reporters. No, I fear 
that must be reported." 

" You amaze me. You surely cannot mean that you were going 
to print the actual scene ? You were not going to absolutely pub- 
lish the vulgarity and coarse behavior of the lower classes of 
Heatherbridge in that way? And not only the lower classes, 
unfortunately. My dear Mr. Timpson, you have scarcely thought 
the matter out yet ! " j 
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"Oh, yes, I have," he said doggedly. "It's set up by this 
time. The report must not be garbled now. You forget my 
own views too. I am steadily for the railway, and have been all 
along." 

" Of course you are. I know that well enough. You did more 
to influence the public judgment than anybody. They have to 
thank you and Mr. Browne for their triumph." 

Timpson rather liked being coupled with Mr. Browne. 

" I may tell you," continued Miss Minnifie, " that Mr. Browne 
spoke in very warm terms of that article entitled * Why Should 
Heatherbridge Wait?' He said there was real grit in it." 

" I think it hit the right nail on the head myself." 

" It did — from your point of view. You generally do so. But, 
to return to the subject, your contemplated action is surely ill 
judged. To give the benefit of publicity to that vulgar attack on 
a venerable man — a man whose name alone ought to command 
respect in this place — to publish that ferocious and unmanly — and 
unwomanly assault — it is not worthy of the IVumpet. Because 
you were opposed to Mr. Minnifie's opinion, the low people who 
attacked him will jump to the conclusion that you took a friendly 
view of their conduct. You strike such a high note always. Your 
tone is so good that I felt safe in your hands from the first. In- 
deed, I do still." 

Mr. Timpson scratched his head. 

" It is such an important part of the meeting," he said. 

" Well, perhaps the idea of a leader, after all, is the best. I 
should imagine that if you left out the incident in the meeting and 
just had a short editorial remark alluding, with a stinging sentence 
or two, to the unseemly attack on one of our oldest residents — or, 
how would you like another view ? Mr. Browne has a high 
opinion of you. Is your opinion of him equally high ? Would 
you care to know what he thinks ? " 

Mr. Timpson felt the responsibility might be thus taken very 
happily off his shoulders. 

" Of course, outside opinions must never influence an editor," he 
said. " In fact, they never do. But still I should like to hear 
what Mr. Browne says." 

"You shall receive a letter from him to-day," declared Miss 
Minnifie. " I shall not attempt to influence him any more than I 
have attempted to influence you. I shall merely obtain his opinion 
and ask him to forward it to you. I think that is all that need be 
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said. Is Mrs. Timpson through her trouble ? A noble boy, Sur- 
geon Dawes tells me. Good-morning." 

Mr. Timpson hardly knew whether he had won or lost this 
battle, but that evening he received a brief note from Mr. Gteoflfrey 
Browne which led him to suspect that he had lost it. 

" Dbab Sir [said the writer] : I hear you contemplate the advis- 
ability of leaving out from your report of the meeting last night 
any mention of a painful incident which manned the discussion. I 
think you will be veiy wise to do so. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Geoffrey Browne." 

When, therefore, TimpBorCs Trumpet came out, many who 
expected a pleasant dish of excitement were disappointed. There 
was no allusion to the scandal at all save in the shape of one 
paragraph in " Questions of the Day " : 

" We cannot compliment a certain section of our community 
upon their attitude to an aged speaker at the recent Town Hall 
meeting. To insult a man in a building which was actually erected 
by him is sadly lacking in good taste." 

" That cunning creature paid Timpson heavily to keep it out, no 
doubt," declared Mrs. Meadows when she read it. 

" Such things do not interest me," said Miss Minnifie to Com- 
mander Cragg, after he showed her the paragraph. " But the 
meaning here seems clear enough. I take it to be a direct allusion 
to the behavior of a certain peraon at the meeting. I hope she 
may have the sense to take it to heart. Not that she will." 

Thus did the admirable and ingenious Mercy Minnifie turn her 
discomfort into the aspect of a triumph. Her conscience certainly 
pricked her a little. But she told herself that the powers of evil 
need to be fought with their own weapons at times, and, as it fell 
out, weighty affairs soon put the matter from her mind. 

Another individual chose the morning after the meeting for an 
unpleasant interview. Commander Cragg disliked all suspense. 
He foresaw a painful conversation with Mr. Parkhouse, and albeit 
that gentleman was still in the clutches of the gout, he determined 
to take him back his manuscript speech immediately, and so make 
an end once and for all of the railway business and everything 
relating thereto. 
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Mr. Parkhouse had heard nothing, and was very pleased to see 
the commander. 

" Good of you to look me up, Cragg. I greatly regretted my 
inability to be present ; but needs must when the fiend, in the 
shape of this terrible ailment, drives a man. When it touches the 
knee one needs one's philosophy, I assure you. How did it all go ? 
My housekeeper brought home no very succinct account of events. 
Nor does she appear to remember how my own speech struck the 
meeting. But possibly she would not have understood it." 

" My dear Parkhouse," struck in the commander, glad of such a 
happy opportunity, " that is just the point. You were a head and 
shoulders above nine-tenths of the people there." 

"And yet I made lucidity rather a feature, knowing that a 
certain percentage of my audience would be unfamiliar with intel- 
lectual methods of reasoning. Were they all so dull ? " 

" All. It was honestly too deep for the whole lot of 'em." 

" Who read it ? A good deal would depend on intelligent 
emphasis and elocution." 

" Nobody read it," confessed the commander. " At least, not to 
the meeting," he added hastily. " I read it, or a good deal of it, 
to Somerset, and we agreed that it was much too — too subtle. 
Somerset actually couldn't follow it himself, clever though he is." 

Mr. Parkhouse thought a moment, with an exceedingly bitter 
expression of mingled contempt and disappointment upon his face. 
Then he answered : 

" Of course I'm above such things. It is a matter of absolute 
indifference to me personally. But you'll forgive me for saying, 
Cragg, that I scarcely think you were justified in withholding my 
remarks." 

" I didn't go on my own judgment at all, nor yet on Somerset's. 
We couldn't understand you, I admit. So we asked the vicar, who 
is a scholar, to read a few pages and give us his opinion." 

" Childish I The vicar was on the other side." 

" Well, he's a scholar, anyway, and he couldn't quite understand 
it, either ; he said it was devilish clever, but not orthodox ; so 
you must forgive mere old soldiers and sailors for being beaten 
by it." 

" Still, I persist in saying, Cragg, that you did a wrong thing ; 
I had as much right to be heard as you. Don't, of course, think 
that I care ; the matter is too trivial for a man with any pretensions 
to philosophy to bestow more than a passing thought upon ; but I 
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speak now for your good. Honestly, I think you should not take 
so much upon yourself. You exaggerate your importance a little." 

The commander grew red. 

" I've tried to be civil, Parkhouse, and I don't want to quarrel, 
least of all with a sick man. But if you were so jolly anxious to 
have your stuff read out, why didn't you show a grain of pluck 
and come and let it off yourself ? You might have had one of 
Billing's Bath chaira. It wasn't fair to expect any body else to 
read it, especially as they couldn't understand it." 

^' An author finds the arguments, not the brains to appreciate 
them, as well." 

" Perhaps not ; and, if you ask me, you'd have to look a mighty 
long way to find 'em in this case. I didn't come here to criticise 
your speech, and I don't suppose, if I did, it would carry any 
weight ; but now we're on the subject, and without any disrespect, 
I tell you that I think it was rubbish from start to finish. I very 
much doubt if you know what it meant yourself." 

" Such a remark is both irrational and insulting," said Mr. Park- 
house. " Of course, this criticism, coming from one of your intel- 
lectual calibre. Commander Cragg, must be regarded as a compli- 
ment, rather than the reverse ; but you intended it as an insult, and 
as such I regard it." 

" You're gouty, or else you wouldn't be so paltry," asserted the 
commander. "I don't want to insult you. I know you're a 
wonderful man, and all the rest of it ; but you have not done your- 
self justice here. You were probably sickening for gout when you 
wrote it. I'd have read the stuff like a shot ; only I didn't want 
to make you a laughing-stock." 

This was more than Mr. Parkhouse could stand in his present 
humor. 

" Good-morning," he said shortly. " You needn't stay. Under- 
stand that I shall regard you as a stranger henceforth." 

" All right. I know what I shall regard you as, too ; but I 
won't mention it. Somerset said he thought that speech was a bit 
out of your blessed book. If it is, I'm sorry, because you must be 
wasting a good deal of your time. Now I'm going." 

" You may go to the devil, for all I care I " snapped the gouty 
philosopher. 

" How can I, when you've said over and over again, at the club, 
that there's no such person ? " 

Commander Cragg fled after this magnificent repartee. He 
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chuckled all the way home, and took care to tell every male 
acquaintance he met that day how he had " scored " off Parkhouse. 
Meanwhile the other man read over his ponderous sentences again, 
and found a gradual return to peace in the contemplation of them. 
Most of his speech had come out of his book, as General Somerset 
conjectured. 

The little excitement soon rippled away, making room upon the 
Heatherbridge ocean for fresh disturbances and new commotions. 
People were principally occupied in watching and discussing the 
Rev. Sprigge-Marshall and his future wife. The view generally 
taken of the curate's enterprise lacked charity. 

" The vicar is only waiting for him to send in his resignation," 
explained Mrs. Meadows to those who were interested. " As a 
matter of fact, I think my husband was weak to wait quite so long. 
We are already on the look-out for a new man." 

Meanwhile, the twain concerned went upon their way, and 
twenty people already knew, with certainty, twenty different dates 
for the wedding. Mr. Marshall Sprigge-Marshall behaved toward 
the object of his affections with gentleness and propriety. He was, 
perhaps, scarcely as lover-like as she could have wished, but the 
lady felt happy, and cared less for the criticism of Heatherbridge 
than might have been expected. 

" It is too small a field for you, dear one," she said to the curate ; 
"your strength and breadth are wasted here. I shall be glad 
enough to go. I do not even think that I should care to be married 
in Heatherbridge." 

"Nor do I, Jeanette. We will certainly go. As to a large 
sphere, I am not very ambitious for that ; one man can find enough 
to do in a small sphere, if he works conscientiously." 

It was finally decided between them that they should be married 
in a few months, and that the curate should resign as soon as pos- 
sible. He braced himself to the situation, and honestly tried to 
look upon the bright side of it as far as might be. He pitied the 
woman very heartily. She loved him well, but her admiration 
seemed flat, and unprofitable, and nauseating. The more he knew 
of her, the greater grew his conviction that she was no M^fe for a 
clergyman. In arguing with himself, he invariably mounted the 
pedestal of his profession. From this exalted base, the engage- 
ment looked egi'egiously unsatisfactory^ He studied himself as 
though he were not himself, but anoth^' person. He had no notion 
what would be the end of affairs ; bu^, the certainty of being abso- 
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lately and definitely married to Mrs. Watford was always banished 
from his reflections as a fact not to be insisted upon. At any rate, 
there was no hurry. He began to work harder than usual in the 
parish. This operation soothed his nerves wonderfully, and tended 
to revive self-respect. Notwithstanding his placid exterior and 
well-groomed appearance ; notwithstanding his studied courtesy, 
and apparent affection for his future wife ; notwithstanding his 
generally and widely expressed gratification at the step he was 
about to take, yet, behind the scenes, he found himself more and 
more often reduced to the verge of despair. His entanglement 
darkened all his horizon gradually. Every morning, as he woke 
up, and his wits returned from sleep, they brought with them the 
same dull, deadly reflection ; and each day that reflection became 
more insupportable. He had long explained to himself that the 
more mercenary side of the matter did not affect the main question 
at all. No ; his error was that he had allowed mere human passion 
to influence him, despite his cloth. What lay at the root of his 
uneasiness was this (so he assured himself) : that the pending 
action would bring ridicule upon his profession. For himself, he 
cared nothing ; if he had made a mistake — a fact which he admitted 
— he could stand by it, and bear the world's hard word like a brave 
man ; but was he justified in bringing adverse criticisms upon a 
priest? 

Such arguments returned with greater frequency to his mind as 
day followed day, and Mrs. Watford began to allude to a final 
date. Then, after a bad night or two, and a general suspicion that 
Heaven had forsaken him, the curate determined to get another 
man's opinion. He thought of confiding in some London priest ; 
he also believed that his vicar might help him. From a worldly 
point of view, his own elder brother would, he knew, offer good 
advice ; but his brother had already spoken by letter — had, indeed, 
written such words as ill became any communication to a clergy- 
man. No, It was to a priest he must go, thought Sprigge-Marshall ; 
for the affair had now become purely a matter of conscience. He 
knew his duty to Mrs. Watford, and he would perform it if he 
could ; but it must not be at the expense of his duty to his God. 

Though Mrs. Watford now appears to be the only individual on 
our horizon who honestly regards her engagement with unmixed 
satisfaction, yet it is my fortune to here record a second person's 
keen gratification when he came to hear of the matter. 

Vincent Watford, the lady's nephew, who posed in a chapter or 
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two at the beginning of this chronicle^ hailed the news with 
unfeigned delight, for one of Mrs. Watford's annual thousands 
must, upon her mamage, instantly come in his direction. He had 
often reflected upon the possibility of such an event; and now the 
thing was accomplislied. Such great news was more than sufficient 
excuse for a brief holiday, and Vincent, after a decent interval, 
came down to Heatherbridge to pay Mrs. Watford a visit. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

EXIT WISDOM 

With the exception of one important case, matters had been 
very quiet in the medical world at Heatherbridge for some time. 
Just after Easter Miss Neill, the elder, broke down through having 
fasted too much in Passion Week. But scarcely had Surgeon 
Dawes packed her off t)0 the sea-side with tonics and cod-liver oil 
as her ministers, when a greater than Miss Neill was known to be 
extremely unwell. 

Mr. Noah Minnifie's cold developed instead of subsiding, and 
Dr. Deane was called in. The medical man took a grave view of 
the case, and, upon the second or third day, the bad symptoms 
increasing to an extent that was alarming, he suggested to Miss 
Minnifie the advisability of having a second opinion. 

The rumors which filled Heatherbridge, upon this event of Wis- 
dom's illness, certainly spoke well for the originality and inventive 
faculties of those responsible for them. Some held and advanced 
a view that the attack made on Mr. Minnifie by the vicar's wife at 
the meeting had caused the old man to go out of his mind ; while 
others, improving upon this theory, hinted openly that the vener- 
able gentleman had tried to commit suicide. All agreed that the 
recent meeting was responsible for the collapse in some way; and 
in this opinion they did not err, for while returning from the Town 
Hall, somewhat overheated by his differences with his fellow-citi- 
zens, Mr. Minnifie contracted a cold which had now settled deeply 
upon his lungs. 

This illness may be said to have occasioned an event to be 
described as historical. Surgeon Dawes and Dr. Deane met at the 
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bedside and consulted. But the spectacle, though impressive 
enough, unfortunately failed of its main object : the preservation 
of the patient. 

They spoke with Miss Minnifie, after seeing her father and dis- 
cussing the case at some length in private. She was haggard with 
two nights' watching by the old man's bedside. But she was spick 
and span as usual. 

" My dear lady," began Dawes, " every thing which can be done 
has been done. You are in very excellent hands. I am, in fact, 
unable to suggest any thing which Dr. Deane has not suggested. 
The case is one of acute bronchitis. Am I right, doctor ? " 

" Acute as possible," assented the other. 

*^ Then there is danger ? " asked Miss Minnifie anxiously. 

Surgeon Dawes looked surprised. 

" Danger ! Certainly ; the very greatest possible danger. Can 
it be you were unaware of that ?" 

" I think I told you yesterday," murmured Dr. Deane. 

" I hardly remember. I have had so many things to think about. 
Explain exactly what I must do." 

" Warmth before every thing, a level temperature, and the steam 
kettle always going. Proceed in other matters just as my colleague 
has directed." 

" And," added Dr. Deane, " I think, if I may suggest, that I 
should send for Mr. Meadows. His brain is clear now — I mean your 
father's ; but it may not be for long, you know. His great age is 
candidly against him. Am I right, surgeon ? " 

" Unquestionably. Mr. Meadows, by all means. I will call for 
him upon my way home. Is your father's house in order. Miss 
Minnifie ? " 

" Yes ; that's all arranged. And don't call at the vicarage, 
please. Surgeon Dawes. I should prefer to send myself." 

" Don't put it off, my dear lady," urged Dr. Deane. " It would 
not be well to put it off." 

"Then I understand there is very little hope?" asked Miss 
Minnifie calmly, but with a nervous twitch about her mouth and 
hands. 

" You make it easier for us, dear Miss Minnifie," answered 
Surgeon Dawes, with affectation of great mental relief. " Can- 
didly, I could hardly trust myself to tell you. And Deane found 
it equally difficult. I know what Mr. Minnifie is to you. His 
sagacity and penetration are household words in Heatherbridge." 
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My father is dying ?" 

^' It would be worse than idle, it would be wicked, to pretend he 
is not." 

'^ You should have told me sooner, and not wasted ten precious 
minutes." 

She went straight from them upstairs to the sick man's room, 
while the doctors walked out together. 

Wisdom turned his fading eyes anxiously upon his daughter and 
asked for the news. ' 

" What do they say, child ? Seems my breath gets shorter." 

" You are very ill, father ; very, very ill." 

Having directed her maid, who was in the room, to hasten for 
Mr. Meadows, Miss Minnifie sat down by her father, took his hand, 
pressed it softly, and said : 

** You are in the hands of God, dearest one. You understand, 
father, don't you ? " 

He put out his other hand that she might hold both. The first 
great, awful fear was on him. The shock had fallen, and he felt 
that his days were done. A man may soon get reconciled to the 
fear of death, but the first blow, when the end is known to be 
inevitable, comes with terrific force, even to the aged. 

"Don't let me go, Mercy ; don't let me die, my child ! They 
can't be sure ; nobody can ever be sure. It's not touched any thing 
vital. It's only a fever of the breathing parts. I've got senses yet 
and the use of my limbs." 

" You are safe in the hands of your God, father. Don't tire your- 
self talking. Be still, dear father ; be at peace." * 

He struggled with his breath for a little longer and the passing 
teiTor sank out of his eyes, leaving a calm. 

" It's true, Mercy. They know. I'm beginning to feel it now. 
Dying — dying by inches, Mercy. Going from you and the little 
garden ; going back to Agatha." 

She pressed his hand again and began to look forward. She 
blinked away the dampness in her eyes, released his hand, and. blew 
her nose. Her habit of thought, her quick method of examining a 
situation from every point, could not desert her now, even though 
the subject of reflection was her dying father — the object of her 
deepest earthly regard. She got hold of his hand again and 
swallowed away some tears, and asked herself whether Ford or 
Popham had better do the funeral. She could not help the 
question rising. Had she been dying herself, the problem would 
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probably have occurred the moment she knew her end was upon 
her. 

" Agatha — Agatha," said Wisdom. " When did she go ? 
When was it your mother died, Mercy ? " 

"The 10th of June, 1860, father." 

"There's room, for that matter. Room on the stone and in the 
grave." 

" Would you like to see Mr. Meadows ? " 

" Meadows ? I'd sooner hear Mannington pray. I was by the 
bedside when old Thomas died ; and Mannington prayed as well, 
as well as you could wish to hear. Thomas died that easy — like a 
child. Yes, and he smoothed out wonderfully after. Looked ten 
years younger, but awful gray in the skin." 

" Mr. Mannington is dead too, dear father." 

" Why so ? He was not very old. I'm a laggard, I suppose. 
And yet I'd live, if I could, to the summer. If God would let me 
linger a little — just through the warm days, Mercy. Then I'd die 
with the year ; die thanking him." 

" You're in his hands, dear father." 

"And Death's. I'm too old to fight. Open the window, wide, 
wide. It won't matter. All this heat and steam's cruel. There's 
no air in the room." 

" We must be patient, my dear one. Here is Mr. Meadows." 

The vicar came in. He had said, " Peace be to this house," and 
made the sign of the cross down stairs. Now he greeted Miss 
Minnifie kindly, and spoke with affection to the old man, before 
continuing the service. 

" We must hope, we must hope ; we must trust," he said. 

Then Miss Minnifie left him for a while with her father and 
hastened upon other affairs. She was away ten minutes or more, 
and returned to find Fuller Meadows reading from the Revelation. 

"Again," said old Noah, after he had heard the description of 
the heavenly city, " there's building ! There's architecture ! 
What's the best man can do by that? I'll see it soon. The 
temple was fair and good, though garish ; but that City — a * City 
of pure gold, like unto clear glass.' To see that ! To walk 
there — to enter the gates of pearl " 

" You must recollect what enables us to do so, my son," said Mr, 
Meadows. "You must not forget the name of Him who died that 
we might " 

" Yes, I know, I know. No sun nor moon neither. All lit up by 

13 
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the glory of God. No flaws, no scamped work, no false, unfinished 
stujff in dark corners — no dark corners — not with that light every- 
where. Read, read I I want to hear the apostle — not you." 

Mr. Meadows read the chapter again, but Wisdom had sunk into 
a light sleep before he finished. The sick man's steilorous breath- 
ing — irregular and harsh as his choked lungs struggled to drag in 
air — was the only sound for a while. 

" Keep a good heart. Miss Minnifie ; I will return presently," 
said Mr. Meadows, after they had left the room. *^ I wished to 
read the Visitation of the Sick. Indeed, I began it down stairs, 
but poor Mr, Minnifie was not prepared to hear it. Perhaps the 
inspired Word did him more good." 

" It is his favorite chapter. I will certainly thank you to return, 
vicar. I think he should have Holy Communion." 

The priest promised to come back in the course of a few hours. 
It was then twilight, and before old Wisdom woke again. Dr. 
Deane paid another visit. 

" He's going," he said. " He won't suffer any more now — at 
least, not much, I hope. Keep brandy to his lips. When he wakes 
up, he will probably be unconscious of you ; but I cannot be sure 
as to that." 

He stopped for an hour, and then the old man awoke to fight his 
last battle. 

Noah Minnifie's mind had wandered forth into the night, never 
to return, as it proved. He rambled, moaning in his feeble suffer- 
ing, from one subject to another. His wife, Agatha, was the name 
most often upon his lips. 

" She's there — to think of her there, walking in the gates of 
pearl. And me building gates of stone. But it's something to 
build God a house — but not a tin house — not a tin one. A chapel 
of ease ? Well, well ! they know their own business, no doubt,. 
I've little patience with new-fangled buildings made of tin — not to 
God Almighty. They must go to London for a man, must they? 
And me on the spot. Ruined the church — ruined it, I tell you." 

So he wandered on, with longer and longer intervals between the 
broken thoughts. 

Miss Minnifie, her niece, and Dr. Deane ministered to him as they 
could ; and then, in the dawn, when the sparrows were beginning 
their jerky, incessant salutation to the morning, the great change 
came. 

His daughter opened the window and then returned to the bed- 
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side. A few minutes afterward Mr. Meadows arrived with the 
sacred materials of his office ; but he was too late. Wisdom passed 
peacefully away as he entered the room. He stayed a few minutes 
after the old man had gone, and then departed with Dr. Deane. 

"You had better go now," said Miss Minnifie to her niece. 
"You had better go home to bed. I wish to be left alone to 
think." 

So she was left, having sent her nurse and sei'vant away. In a 
few minutes, however, the former returned and knocked. Miss 
Minnifie rose from her knees and opened the door. 

" I had actually forgotten," she said. " Let me know when you 
have finished." 

The woman and another entered the chamber of death, and Mercy 
Minnifie put on her galoches and went into the garden. All was 
gray and cool in the dawn. There she picked a big bunch of white 
lilac, took it upstairs, knocked at the door, and, when a woman 
opened it, handed the dewy flowers in quietly, without speaking. 
Then she went down again to the dining-room, pulled up the blind, 
and stood silent, with a haggard face, looking at the great red 
chair. 

No need to follow the dazed woman through those troubles and 
miseries, now dry-eyed and despairing, now moist, that follow on 
the heels of death. No need to watch her in public and private 
through that endless day. She issued her directions, she washed 
and prayed and ate, and then, in the gloaming, there were peace 
and leisure for the dull anti-climax, the sickening weight of long- 
drawn suffering, that began to slowly grind the terrible event of 
her desolation into her head and heart. Then, when that first day 
was over, when night came and she had lonely leisure to think, to 
sit by her dead father and reflect, then the reality grew and loomed 
large and crushed the woman for a while. She asked herself, in a 
secret flood of tears, how it would be possible to face the hard 
world without him. What would happen to her without Wisdom 
in the red chair? 

She determined that Popham should have the funeral, and that 
the ceremony should not be devoid of dignity. Then she read 
over the cards of commiseration and the letters which had come 
that day. She arranged that upon the night before the funeral, 
Vigil should be kept. She decided that tried friends should each 
in turn spend an hour in prayer and watching by her father's 
coffin. The Vigil should begin at midnight and end about dawn. 
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The idea was beautiful enough, and quite Anglican. The selection 
of the individuals she left for the present. She wrote down points 
to be seen about upon the following day. Then she roamed in the 
little garden again, and finally drifted back to her father's side. 
The fire was out now, the steam-kettle and the mingled odors and 
varied signs of battle were all removed. Wisdom, with Death's 
seal of mystery on his commonplace old face, lay at peace. The 
dead man looked very small in the broad double-bed. His daughter 
prayed and mourned long hours, watered from time to time with 
tears. Then Nature gave way and she slept — slept miserably, in 
wild tangles of grotesque dream, bred of corporeal hunger and a 
mind sore overwrought. 

Again the day came, and the sufferer woke conscious of a dull, 
mental weight that grew clear as her mind grew clear. Miss 
Minnifie rose and leaned out of the open window. A thrush was 
singing. A big black cat was slinking across the front garden, 
leaving a trail in the dew. He stopped upon the path, shook his 
wet paws, bit the small of his back where a flea was worrying him, 
and then jumped upon the party wall and disappeared. His sud- 
den leap startled the thrush into silence and hurried flight. A 
milk-cart rattled along the high-road. Over the way, looking up 
at the sky, she suddenly saw a sweep's soot-brush pop out of a red 
chimney-pot. Turning into the room, she extinguished a light 
that guttered dim and low at her father's head, and moved some 
of the flowers that lay upon him ; for the morning found their 
white petals shrivelled and dying. Then Miss Minnifie felt that 
she was broken down in earnest at last. 

" I had hoped," she said to her niece, who arrived and forced 
her to eat some breakfast, ^^ I had trusted to have seen to each and 
all of these things myself to-day. I cannot. I leave every thing 
to you. Many hands will help you. The particulars are written 
here. Popham brings the shell or may have done so. Let Miss 
Tozer come to measure me as soon as possible. Tell her that I 
have decided for the second crape she showed me yesterday. Also 
ascertain the price of Eucharis lilies as soon as possible. I see 
nobody to-day — nobody at all excepting Dr. Deane and you 
and Miss Tozer." 

God pity poor, bereaved humanity, in the dragging hours when 
a grave has been dug and all is ready, but the appointed time not 
fully come, and the dead still linger on where they have lived. 
Who has reached adult years and knows not the darkness of those 
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liours? The blinds are still drawn, and the little world of the 
house, red-eyed, whispering, ugly, in old black garments (for the 
new mourning has not yet arrived), revolves about one room, faint 
with the smell of death and flowers. Then the last morning, and 
final, lingering looks at a loved face, already awful with weird 
change. So to screws and a polished lid, to trampling and whisper- 
ing and a load brought with difficulty and sweat down stairs, to 
unknown faces, drawn long in simulated soitow, to the crowd at 
the gate, the slow ride with the dead leading. 

Miss Minnifie was walking up and down the room with her 
niece, waiting for the hour of midnight, and she spoke with the 
resigned, tired voice of one who had lived with grief for some time 
and was growing broken to it. 

"The Vigil will be a last mark of respect — a little thing, but all 
we can do. Mrs. Morton comes from midnight until one o'clock ; 
then others in rotation until dawn, including his old friend. Com- 
mander Cragg. Of course I see nobody ; but refreshments are 
arranged in the dining-room for each as they go. I am only 
anxious about dear Marian, who watches an hour between four 
and five. I think she is a highly strung, nervous girl. However, 
you will be at hand." 

Miss Minnifie's niece nodded. She was not to have the honor 
of an hour of the Vigil herself ; but for her had been arranged 
the humbler duty of sitting up all night and looking after the 
watchers, each in turn. Then Miss Minnifie and her relation went 
to gaze at the preparations. Tall church candles stood at the 
head and feet of the bier ; flowers covered the pall ; on either side 
of it stood a little prayer-table, with cushions and every aiTange- 
ment to facilitate comfortable and prolonged devotion. 

" I think," said Miss Minnifie's niece, in her abrupt way, " that it 
is an ever so much more beautiful coffin than Mr. Main waring 
had." 

" It is the most handsome and most costly coffin that has been 
made in Heatherbridge for twenty years," said Miss Minnifie. 
" Such things cannot be undervalued. They are the last marks of 
respect." 

"Are you going to have pall-bearers. Aunt Mercy ?" 

" It has been arranged. There will be six, representing different 
classes of the community — different social ranks. It was gratify- 
ing to me when I heard it suggested." 

" You are sure that you are wise to come yourself ? " 
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" Yes ; it would not be well for me to be anywhere but there. I 
only sincerely hope that certain people will have the decency to 
absent themselves." 

" Some will come from curiosity, I fear ; but most out of respect 
and sympathy." 

" I shall know the motive which actuates every individual pres- 
ent," said Miss Minnifie. "Though I may not see them, yet I 
shall know who are there and why they are there, by instinct. 
Remember also that every wreath which may be sent to-morrow 
morning before the funeral is submitted to me. There are some 
who should not send such tokens ; and yet I much fear they will 
have the bad taste to do so." 

" You mean the vicarage," said Miss Minnifie's niece. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

DUST TO DUST 

" ViCAB," said Mrs. Meadows, after they had retired upon the 
evening before Noah Miunifie's funeral, " positively, you must get 
out and light a night-light. My nerves are in a state of the most 
terrible tension." 

" Certainly, at once, my love. Would it be well for me to go 
down and get you a glass of wine ? " 

" No, no ; I only require a glimmer of light," she answered. 
" Really, what with one thing and another, I have had a veiy try- 
ing day. First, I met a man in the town, the like of whom I never 
saw before. He was quite hideous, and a stranger to me. He had 
bright yellow hair, a gaping scar down his cheek, and different- 
colored eyes ; and he made me feel extremely faint. Then, this 
afternoon, I hear from Mrs. Deane that the most monstrous things 
are being said about me in connection with the death of that old 
Minnifie." 

"About you, my love?" 

" Yes, about me. It is horrible and heart-breaking, and makes 
me feel as if the old man might himself appear at any moment to 
confirm the rumor." 

" What rumor, Mary ? What can you mean ?" 
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^^ Why, it is actually being said that I caused his illness ; which 
of course means, in plain language, that I killed him. It makes 
me so frightfully nervous. It would any woman. I only cried 
^ Shame ! ' at that miserable meeting. That wouldn't have killed a 
baby, surely?" 

" Of course not, love, of course not. The poor old man died of 
bronchitis. They should have been wiser than to let him out so 
late at night. Still, he has gone now. He is at peace. Not that 
you hastened his end by a moment— of course not — far from it." 

He turned over again. 

" Don't get sleepy yet, Fuller. I scarcely know whether to go to 
the funeral to-morrow myself. Shall I or not?" 

** I think you should ; I candidly think you should. But act on 
your own judgment," said the vicar sleepily. 

" And a wreath ? " 

" Or a cross. Candidly, I think a cross. Yes, I think that — 
that a cross — act on own judgment," he murmured. 

" Does Sprigge-Marshall help you with the service ? " 

But Mr. Meadows did not answer. He was asleep ; so his wife 
turned round with her unquiet thoughts, tucked the clothes in about 
her neck, and gazed out at the little night-lamp, which seemed to 
fill the room with gigantic shadows, silent and alive. She was not 
a very brave woman, despite her sweeping and impressive manner. 
Now the question as to whether she should go to the funeral kept 
her awake for a very lengthy period, but finally she decided that 
she would go, and that she would send a more than usually beauti- 
ful mark of respect, in the shape of flowers plucked from the vicarage 
green-house. Upon which conclusion she slumbered. 

The lady snored badly, and in about ten minutes she was making 
a good deal of noise ; but the vicar slept peacefully on through 
gasp and gurgle and vibrating roar. 

In the moi-ning Mrs. Meadows left her room earlier than usual, 
and, entering her greenhouse, picked five Mar6chal Niel roses, two 
arum lilies, and four gardenias. With these, and some moss and 
wire, she fashioned a cross and tied a visiting card upon it. The 
card bore her husband's name and her own. Beneath them she 
wrote, " With deepest sympathy," and then despatched the affair to 
Myrtle Cottage. 

Other similar kindly gifts had already arrived there, and the 
little chief mourner, in her new black dress, was inspecting them 
and aiTanging where they should be placed. The first to come 
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had brought a tear to Miss Minnifie's eye. It was a small wreath 
of bluebells and fern brought by Bridget from the Girls' Home. 
Then Commander Cragg's offering — a very beautiful exotic affair, 
especially ordered from Plymouth — appeared ; and then, in quick 
succession, came floral tributes from Mrs. Bird, Mrs. Deane, Mrs. 
Dawes, the Brownes, and others. The Priory wreath was a noble 
one, and the words on the card in good taste. Miss Minnifie sighed 
and placed it upon the head of her father's coffin, while Bridget's 
bluebells adorned the foot. Sundry humble folks also came with 
their contributions, and then Miss Minnifie's niece, in some trepida- 
tion, appeared with the flowers from the vicarage. 

" No," said Miss Minnifie, after reading the card, " no I am not 
surprised. I expected it. I have already determined upon my 
course of action. It must not be." 

" Sha'n't you make any use of them, aunt ? " 

" It is out of the question, A recent unhappy incident — ^that at 
the Town Hall — makes it quite impossible. She was the last to 
insult him. These things cannot be forgotten even at a time like 
this. It would be an act of inconsiderate treachery if I permitted 
her wreath to so much as touch his coffin." 

" She may have meant well, aunt." 

" This is not the time to judge of her motives. Indeed, I should 
never permit myself, at any time whatever, to judge of them. God 
forbid ! But my conscience and my duty seem clear upon the 
point." 

" She will come to the funeral, I expect." 

'^ I fear so. I cannot forbid it. A funeral is a public function, 
and my father was a public man. Yes, I think her standard of 
taste is such that she will come and be prominent." 

" The vicar reads the service, I suppose ? " 

" He does. Mr. Meadows is, to some extent, a free man when he 
has his surplice and stole on. She cannot interfere with the offices 
of the Church — at least, not with this one." 

" The day is so fine that I expect every-body will go." 

" I should think," said Miss Minnifie, " that those who pretend 
to any position here, and recognize the nature of the occasion, would 
go, wet or fine." 

But there were not so many present as Mercy Minnifie expected. 
It proved, in fact, a quiet little funeral enough, conducted, of course, 
upon right Anglican principles. The Birds were there, and Miss 
Nancy Browne ; Dr. Deane also came, and his daughter. Michael 
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Merle was present, and figured among the pall-bearers, with Com- 
mander Cragg, Major Bird, Toby Tripe, Mr. Parkhouse, still lame, 
and others. The commander and Mr. Parkhouse glared as their 
eyes met over the coffin. General Somerset and Mr. Cooper sent 
their carriages, but they did not go themselves. The Peytons 
were there, too, standing on graves, with their usual bad taste. 

Miss Minnifie, supported by her niece, bore herself bravely at the 
grave-side, but Commander Cragg attracted attention by his some- 
what unexpected grief, while a few others wept also. Toby Tripe, 
poor soul, cried hysterically, and Mrs. Meadows made no attempt 
to wipe up great round tears which coursed each other down her 
ample visage. Miss Browne mourned unostentatiously, and Miss 
Minnifie's niece showed a sort of stolid dampness ; but Miss Minni- 
fie did not shed a tear. When all was done, she stood among the 
boards and crushed grass and red earth, and looked silently down 
a while at the flower-hidden coffin. Then, refusing her niece's arm, 
the little black figure, unbent by visible sorrow, walked quietly 
away to the mourning-coach, 

" What a pity to bury all those beautiful flowers," said Mrs. 
Meadows to her husband afterward, while they were at lunch. 

" It was her wish : to leave them as near to her father as possible." 

" I did not observe our wreath. Fuller." 

" Doubtless it was there, my love." 

" I should be truly sorry to think any small feeling had actuated 
the poor woman at such a solemn time. But I looked particularly. 
There were -only twelve arum lilies in all, and mine were not 
among them." 

" It may have been an accident or oversight. People at these 
times scarcely know what they do." 

" No, vicar ; we must be just to ourselves. She was extraordi- 
narily calm. She was not carried away for a moment. I fear she 
had unchristian feelings in her breast even when we were finishing 
the service in the open air. She looked at me as though she did 
not know me — even when I was weeping. I'm sure I felt friendly 
enough to her." 

" I think the service was very impressive," said Mr. Meadows, 
" and I scarcely remember to have officiated at a more reverent 
funeral. The pathos seemed to awe even the village children, 
though I had especially directed that they should not be let in." 

" I don't know that it was a pathetic funeral exactly. Think of 
the old man's age, Fuller," 
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'^ That was it : to deposit this ancient fellow-creature in the lap 
of the spring, to adorn the last resting-place of the very aged with 
new-bom flowers. Truly there is pathos and poetry in such a cir- 
cumstance. There is, indeed. My voice shook more than once. 
But I think Commander Cragg — a man of strong nei*ve and a 
mariner — might have kept his feelings under better control. He 
was the last mourner present from whom I expected to see teara." 

*^ Rather indelicate under the circumstances. It would have 
been better judgment had he stopped at home. There were, in 
fact, two or three there who I think should have stayed away. It 
might have been wiser if Miss Minnifie herself had not come. Don't 
you think so ? " 

" It was a question for her own decision. She has such a strong 
will. Doubtless she knew that she could trust herself not to break 
down." 

^* If you ask me, vicar, I think she ought to have broken down. 
I do, indeed." 

Others, of course, discussed the sad ceremony also, and Mrs. 
Bird, who had been feeling kinder to Miss Minnifie of late, talked 
the matter dry with a few friends on the same afternoon. 

*^ I think the woman presented a sad and pathetic figure," she 
said. ^^ I know what that old man has been to her. She will feel 
lost without him," 

"Miss Minnifie wouldn't be lost if every-body in the world was 
dead but herself," said Minnie. 

" I think the railway killed him — the railway and Mrs. Meadows 
combined," declared Mrs. Dawes. 

She did not care overmuch for Miss Minnifie, but liked the vicar's 
wife still less. 

Much was said before conversation drifted to other subjects, but 
as soon as the ladies had gone Mrs. Bird and Minnie returned to 
the funeral. 

"Did Tim tell you why he went?" asked the mother. "I was 
amazed to see him there — very nice of him to go, but very 
sui'prising." 

" He was passing, and dropped in. He said he was just feeling 
like a funeral at the time." 

"Why, I wonder? Tim's been funny these holidays — ^not 
himself, quite." 

" Well," said Minnie, " I think Tim's got something weighing 
on his mind." 
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" His examinatioDS never do. I have noticed his abstraction, 
too. Whatever can it be ? " 

At that moment Tim himself came in. 

" Yes, I was there. I think it's right to see that sort of thing 
now and then. It reminds a chap that he will have to die himself 
sooner or later," he remarked. 

" Good gracious, Tim, child, what has happened to you ? " asked 
his startled mother. 

"Nothing out of the common. Only a man gets rather tired of 
'life sometimes. It's only a treadmill, after all is said and done." 

" You say that already ! Why, you haven't begun it yet, my 
dear boy. You've got a chill, or you are bilious or something." 

" Mother, dorCt ! You always seem to think if a man isn't grin- 
ning that he is bilious. I'm tired of this little dusthole of a place, 
that's all ; and I'm tired of the people in it. I'm going back to 
Cambridge to-morrow." 

Then he rose and wandered down to the club. 

This view of life arose from the fact that Tim, on the previous 
evening, had met Marian Deane. Their interview was short and 
unsatisfactory, and Tim went home from it feeling like the hero 
in a novel. What whim prompted him to go to Noah Minnifie's 
funeral, he could hardly have explained himself ; but he did go, 
and saw Marian there, and felt that the girl with sun-kissed cheeks 
and the soft gray eyes had wrecked all his destiny. 

On the way to the club, whither he went to pay some small out- 
standing debt before leaving Heatherbridge, Tim met Fred Browne. 

He nodded and passed, but the other stopped him. 

" Come for a stroll," said Fred ; " I want you to try a new cigar." 

" Thanks, Browne, I'm busy," answered Tim, passing quickly and 
leaving Fred standing in the street. 

Suddenly, however, the luckless Bird turned round and reap- 
proached his friend. 

" I guess what's in your mind, Browne — natural, of course, that 
it should be. Well, it's your innings now. You know what I 
mean. Only take my tip and don't be too jolly cock-sure. It's bad 
enough to be wrong, even when you knew beforehand there was no 
hope. I'm going up to-morrow. 6ood-by." 

" Good-by," answered Fred, shaking hands. 

Under the circumstances he felt that there was little he could 
say. To have expressed commiseration or regrets would have been 
simply insulting. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

AMONG THB BLUBBBLLS 

Whbn Marian Deane returned to her home, the doctor and his 
wife were overjoyed to see their daughter so much improved in 
health, so much happier in mind. Now Marian had settled down 
to the old life with a peaceful soul, which surprised her by its 
present contentment. She wondered whether such a mental condi- 
tion would be lasting ; and she told herself that it must be so. If 
there was a flutter in her heart when she shook Mr. Sprigge-Mar- 
shall's hand, it died quickly enough. All she noticed about him 
was that he looked extremely wretched and unwell ; indeed Marian 
had it upon her tongue to say as much ; but she refrained, for it 
struck her that, under the circumstances, his misery of countenance 
was hardly a matter to insist upon. Mrs. Watford certainly had 
no congratulation sweeter or more genuine than that from the girl 
she had once jealously regarded as a rival. She could afford to 
forget the little coolness that had modified her early friendship 
now ; and indeed she was thankful enough to find such a sympa- 
thetic soul as Marian's. Poor Jane Watford, though lacking in 
great acuteness, and utterly unable to dimly judge of herself as 
others judged, or see herself as others saw her, yet suspected that 
there had lately been some laughter behind her back at her expense. 
Personal questions sharpen the dullest brains ; and Mrs. Watford, 
from merely suspecting, began to see proofs of the change in her 
friends and to read between the lines, as she expressed it, when 
■there was really nothing written there. But on the other hand she 
missed the point of many a blunt, unkind word which had greatly 
angered her nephew Vincent, who was now staying with her. He 
devoted a good deal of his time to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall, and, 
although the elder man was loyal to his future wife, and spoke with 
absolute serenity of the prospect before him, yet, as Vincent grew 
to know him better, he discovered without difficulty that the match 
hid some mystery so far as the curate was concerned — something 
behind the engagement — something for all he knew actually oppos- 
ing itself to the marriage in Mr. Sprigge-Marsh all's mind. But that 
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he wonld ultimately chaoge his intentions, Vincent did not for an 
instant believe. So, in pretended joke, though with sober ear- 
nest underneath, he worried his aunt and her curate to fix the day. 
Meanwhile he enjoyed a measure of admiration and respect proper 
to a handsome young fellow, with a thousand a year in the imme- 
diate future, and some two-penny-halfpenny fame among those who 
write. He had sneered at Heatherbridge to Marian Deane when he 
came to visit the place six or seven months before ; but then he 
was a nobody. Now he had written a book which received some 
printed praise, and went into an alleged second edition. What was 
far more important, his worldly outlook depended on no lucky 
accident of the pen. So Heatherbridge opened its aims to him, 
and made something — indeed much of him — and he felt the incense 
of the little place was well enough. 

Curiously enough it chanced that Heatherbridge contained just 
such a girl as his fancy indicated for an author's wife. She 
appeared to be bright, pretty, good-tempered, and genuine ; she had 
received more education than appeared, and though unskilled in 
noble arts, could cook extremely well and found pleasure in doing 
so. She made her own dresses, but perhaps they were hardly her 
strongest point. She had been brought up on economical prin- 
ciples, and had no nonsense about her. Her lightheartedness was 
such that she would be certainly a perpetual sunshine for any jaded 
literary man. In fact, she was just the last girl in the world that 
those who knew Vincent Watford would have imagined could 
attract him. So, as such matters usually fall out, he began to like 
her extremely ; while she, though rather alarmed at first, soon 
took heart, taught him lawn-tennis, and allowed no unnecessary 
reserve upon her side to increase his difficulties. 

Minnie Bird was the young woman in question, and Mr. Vincent 
Watford speedily filled her usually empty head to the blotting out 
of minor concerns. He spent considerable portions of his present 
leisure with the Birds, made himself pleasant to the major at the 
club, and watched the feeling in his heart grow without any great 
attempt to stay its progress. 

As a man who had written about love before ever he suffered it, 
Vincent Watford felt rather interested to see whether the emotions 
he had so graphically and brilliantly described as growing in his 
hero, would now develop within his own breast. But they did not, 
which puzzled him. 

Meantime, other sufferers need to be remembered, and it may be 
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recorded that Fred Browne took his friend's advice, and having 
seen Marian once or twice after her return from Guernsey, had his 
" innings." The opportunity arose from that most unusual of cir- 
cumstances, a quarrel between Fred and his father ; in which 
scene Mr. Geoffrey had openly expressed the growing irritation of a 
fortnight. 

"When are you going back to your work, Fred?" he asked 
abruptly, one morning after luncheon. 

" Pretty soon, governor : toward the end of the week." 

" Seems to me you've loi^t all your old grit, Fred." 

" I hope not. I don't feel that. What makes you think so ? " 

" Why, you're always loafing down here instead of being up at 
Cambridge, working." 

" You forget that more than half the year's * vac,' governor." 

" More shame to 'em at the Universities for allowing it." 

" But a man can work away from Cambridge." 

" Then what's the good of going there ? I believe arrangements 
are made to let the undergraduates stop on through these mon- 
strous long holidays ; and if you were in earnest, you'd stop too. 
I tell you frankly, now we're on it, that I'm disappointed. You've 
changed, somehow." 

" I'm very sorry, I'm sure. No man could read harder than I 
am reading." 

" What's the use of paying tutors and all the rest of it if you 
don't let 'em keep hammering at you ? You ought to be having 
the final polish put on to your studies now, instead of lolling about 
down here." 

" You might do me the common justice to suppose that I know 
my own business best," said the young man, firing up. 

" That's not the way to speak to a father, Fred. Your present 
business is to be cramming yourself — saturating yourself with 
every thing to do with your examination. If you say you are doing 
so, then I must believe you, but it's not the way we \^orked in my 
young days." 

"Times alter and customs with them. We can't stop in the 
Dark Ages forever, sir. I have my own system of work, and I'm 
very well satisfied with it," said Fred, rather offensively. 

" I've no doubt you are, you jackanapes. I wish I was as well 
satisfied with you as you seem to be with yourself. You're hold- 
ing your nose much too high in the air ; you're forgetting a thing 
or two you ought not to forget." 
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" That isn't true, father ; and you've no right to say so. You 
don't understand the subject, and it's ridiculous arguing about it." 

" Of course, of course ! Mighty ridiculous ; an old man from 
the Dark Ages, like me, presuming to question my own son ! Very 
ridiculous indeed — ^vastly amusing 1 Whoever heard of such a 
thing ? " 

" Do listen, father ! I didn't mean that." 

" I don't know what you mean. You're spoilt, that's what's the 
matter. * We can't stop in the Dark Ages forever,' eh ? I suppose 
your uncle and your aunt and your father are only old bones now. 
You want something young and nice to look at, something that 

will worship and bow down and tell you what a d d fine 

fellow you are ! * Dark Ages,' indeed ! I " 

But at this juncture Fred, with some self-control, left the room 
through a French window into the garden. He knew he had been 
wrong, and he was 6orry, but now he felt his own temper rising, 
and judged that the best possible way of ending the scene would 
be to bolt. Geoffrey Browne had been worrying for some time 
about what he naturally deemed laziness upon his son's part. And 
now Fred's answers had not turned away his parent's wrath. The 
allusion to the "Dark Ages" it was which particularly stung 
Geoffrey. He took it very seriously indeed, and refused to hear 
a word in Fred's favor from either James or Miss Nancy, though 
both, when he told them of the scene, endeavored to mediate. for 
their nephew. 

And Fred, getting out of earshot, quickly found his own anger 
turn to shame. He was for going back at once and apologizing to 
his parent, but he put it off until after dinner. Then he did not 
doubt but that opportunity would occur for complete reconciliation. 
As to Marian Deane, a thousand fathers would not have been able 
to alter his feeling toward her. He lighted his pipe and rambled 
away to think in the woods. Presently he reached the little tarn 
already mentioned as the Poacher's Pool, and there he sat 
a while, watching the sunshine on the water, smelling the bluebells 
and the breath of the pine-woods, listening to the songs of the 
birds, thinking of Marian. 

There was a path not far distant, winding upward to the moor. 
No right of way existed upon it. Indeed, Mr. Browne was more 
than particular ; but he allowed certain local friends to use the 
short cut. The doctors often found it valuable when hastening to 
outlying districts. Others also, who could not be suspected of 
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any nefarious project involving feathers, furs, or eggs, enjoyed the 
privilege of the path, and not a few ladies constantly exercised it. 
Now, as Fred glanced up, he saw something that set his heart 
thumping and brought him to his feet. Fate had played straight 
into his hand. He waved his cap and was by somebody's side in a 
twinkling. 

"Are you going home, Miss Deane? Do come over to the 
pond a moment — such a pretty sight there." 

" How are you ? " she asked, shaking hands. " Of course I'll 
come if I'm not trespassing to leave the beaten track. It's always 
a pretty sight, the Poacher's Pool." 

They stood and watched a mother moorhen proudly conducting 
three tiny chicks over the bosom of the water. 

" Jolly little dabs of down, aren't they ? " asked Fred. 

" Lovely — quite perfect. What a proud mother ! " 

" She does fancy herself a bit and no mistake." 

" I think I remember the last time I saw that bird — the old one. 
It was in autumn. And I wondered if she ever felt tired of her 
little home in the reeds and her little world bound about here with 
the fringe of the woods." 

" Probably she's got enough to occupy her at present, anyway," 
said Fred. 

" Yes ; she's a very important lady now." 

" Do sit down half a second on this jolly mossy stone, will you ? 
I didn't count on the pleasure of a chat with a fellow-creature this 
afternoon." 

She obeyed mechanically and then spoke again, giving utterance 
to her own thoughts : 

" Since I went away, I begin to think that Heatherbridge is not 
so very tiny after all. You'll say I'm growing small in my views, 
but I believe they are getting bigger and truer. I went to the 
island of Sark one day, when I was away, and visited an old man 
there. I thought he must be the most pitiable curiosity in the 
world ; he had lived for eighty years and never been out of Sark 



save once." 



" A curiosity indeed !" 

" Yes ; but not such as I imagined. He showed me that no 
place is small if it gives to each of us an ample human environ- 
ment. He made me and my big ambitions and wild desires feel 
very little indeed. First I asked him how he had been able to 
stop in one place so long. He was most surprised at such a ques- 
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tion. He said, * Why, missj*^, there's above six hundred souls on 
Sark ! It's not such a little number. There's room to do your 
duty to your neighbor on it ; there's room to do your duty to 
God on it ; there's room for a good run and a good foothold for a 
jump to glory at the end of your days. What more d'you want ? ' " 

" Canting old idiot ! " said Fred. 

" No, indeed, he wasn't. He was a wise old man. Why, six 
hundred people had nothing but kind words to say of him ! How 
many every-day folks can point to such a record as that ? " 

''But think of the lack of ambition, the stagnation of mind, 
which reigned in that old man to let himself be chained to a 
wretched rock in the sea for eighty years. He must have been 
young once. Did he never sigh for liberty ? " 

" I asked him, and he was very wise again. * Missy,' he said, 
there's no such thing for you and me as liberty. The young 
men break their hearts for it, and go forth into the world to find 
it ; and generally they never come home again, but sometimes they 
do. Such I speaks with, and I say, " Hast found liberty?" and 
they say, " No." ' " 

" But what about the fellows who don't go back ? " enquired Fred. 

''I asked him that," continued Marian, ''and he said, 'None 
find it, none can ; they find wealth, and some happiness and good 
work, and presently death ; but they cannot find liberty.' " 

" Twaddle ! " said Fred. 

" Well, I half thought he was wrong, too. I said to him, 
' Then all our poets and great thinkers and leaders are mistaken 
since first they preached and sang for liberty?' And he shook 
his head and answered : 'Sure it is only rainbow-gold. There's 
nothing free — not the wave of the sea, nor the wind of heaven, 
nor the blue jag of lightning, nor sun, nor stars — no, nor beast, nor 
man — nothing free, but only God. The creature cannot share 
freedom with him that created. Law is for all created things, 
and them as do their duty cannot be free.' " 

" He was wrong," said Fred, " utterly wrong ; I'm positive of 
it. Abandon the love of liberty, and what is left for us to live 
for ? " 

" Work — so the old man explained. Labor — ceaseless labor — 
the joint inheritance of all mankind. 'A bent back and hard 
hands bring a man peace at the last,' so he said." 

" More likely rheumatism and misery. Work's all right in its 
place, but Heaven made men to yearn for liberty. Who can deny 
18 
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US freedom of thought, at any rate ? I suppose he was a Dissenter 
— bound to be — and weak in the head, perhaps." 

" No, I am sure that he was a wise old man. Remember, six 
hundred fellow-creatures loved him. That means a measure of 
greatness. Would you not be satisfied to think that in the future 
there should be six hundred people who loved you, Mr. Browne?" 

She smiled, and he plunged headlong and abruptly into the mat- 
ter at his heart. 

'^ I don't want six hundred some day, I want one now. I want 
one girl to love me, and to let me go on loving her. But she 
couldn't stop that if she would. Oh, Marian, you don't know what 
you are to me ; you don't know what you have been to me ever 
since I met you. All the other girls I ever saw were shadows, but 

you — ^I love you, I worship you, Marian I Could you It's 

sudden, I know, but it's been a sudden thing with . me. You 
settled me right out — I can't live without you. I'm always alone 
without you. Is there a grain of hope — the faintest chance? 
Don't say *No,' if there is. God knows what I feel to you. 
I'd be a good husband, but I know I'm nobody — not fit to black 
your shoes. But I love you so ! Let me be just a slave of the 
lamp to you. I could be that. I'd take you all over the wide 
world, Marian. I'd live for you ; I'd do some good, and make 
you perhaps even proud of me some day. If you could love me 
just a little atom — if there was just a germ — not that I haven't 
got love enough for both, but you wouldn't say *Yes' if you 
didn't love me. And of course you don't, so don't say any thing. 
Don't say * No,' because you might get to love me. If I could 
only say something to the point, but I don't seem to be able to— 
Marian ! " 

He stopped at last, and let her hand go. He wanted to take her 
in his arms, but there was nothing to suggest the desirability of 
such a step in her face. She had started and looked frightened 
when he began ; and then she had composed herself and listened, 
quietly enough, with her eyes far away on the bluebell carpet of 
the woods. 

" Marian— — " 

Then she turned and looked very sad, seeming in his eyes to 
have the beauty of an angel, and to be as unapproachable. " Pd 
hoped a little," he said, "only a very little. Sometimes you 
seemed so near to me that I dared to hope ; but at others I felt 
that there was a gulf between us that no word of mine could ever 
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bridge, even if I had courage to speak it. Sometimes I've hardly 
had the nerve to look at you ; at other times I've hardly kept from 
rushiug at you and taking you in my arms and smothering you 
with kisses. I'm a queer brute. Just now you seemed so near — 
now you've soared away again, soared away up into the clouds. 
Say one word to me, Marian — just one word — then I'll clear out 
and leave you in peace." 

Something had already told him that he had failed. And at last 
she spoke, kindly but quickly : 

" I am so sorry you should have said this, Mr. Browne, and yet 
I am very, very proud to think of having made you love me — 
proud and soriy together. You have been so kind so often ; and 
I have nothing to give in exchange. I respect you very much 
indeed ; I admire your splendid talents, and I can never forget 
how I have profited by them ; but— but that could not be. I am 
very sure it is impossible. Do not think about me, please do not, 
any more." 

" You couldn't love me, I suppose ? " 

" I do not love you." 

" I know I'm a cad," said Fred drearily, " but there's a question 
a man always puts to a girl in books when she refuses him ; and 
somehow it does seem to come natural. Don't answer if you don't 
choose ; but is it that I'm too late, Miss Deane ? Has some better 
fellow already taken the first prize in the world ? " 

" A poor little prize, indeed ! It is not that, Mr. Browne. I love 
no man in the wide world except my father. I shall not marry." 

"When a woman says that, there's always hope," said Fred 
very sagaciously, but not as though he himself were very hopeful. 

" It depends on the woman, Mr. Browne." 

Then Marian rose and held out her hand to say " 6ood-by." 

" Let me come to the gate with you ? " 

" I shall be glad if you will. And do smoke." 

" * Smoke ' ! " he ejaculated. Such a suggestion almost seemed 
to add insult to injury. They walked for half a mile without 
any thing to be called conversation, and then parted. 

That night, as soon as James Browne had finished his dinner, he 
hurried to the drawing-room with his sister, knowing that Geoffrey 
had something to say to Fred. 

The father began at once : 

" I expect it's struck you, Fred, since I saw you last, that you 
made rather a young fool of yourself after lunch ! " 
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« Yes, it has, father.'' 

" Quite so ; and I was an old fool. Shake hands. When do 
you go back to Cambridge ? " 

" To-moiTow." 

" You're wise. Before we leave the matter, I want to ask you a 
straight question. It's the result of a letter you wrote to your 
aunt, and also of some remarks she made. Is there any thing be- 
tween you and Miss Deane, my lad ? " 

" Yes, there is, father ; I wish to God there wasn't ! " 

" What d'you mean by that?" 

'' I mean there's a difference of opinion between us. I want 
her to marry me, and she won't. I've asked her to-day, and she 
refuses." 

" Good Lord ! Refuses ! Why ? " 

" Because she doesn't care about me." 

Mr. Browne leaned back in his chair and looked at Fred with a 
surprise which kept him speechless for some time. Then he spoke: 

** What a reason ! Women must puzzle their Maker sometimes, 
I should think. Well, don't give her a chance to change her mind. 
I'm glad she refused you — thankful — but I'm fairly astonished. 
Not but what Heatherbridge people are always astounding me." 

" She's a golden girl, father — one in ten thousand." 

" She might have been, but evidently didn't fancy the prospect. 
Get away to Cambridge, and forget all about it. Once bit, twice 
shy. But she must be an odd piece of goods." 

'^ I needn't ask you to say not a word to a soul upon the subject, 
father ? " 

" Certainly you needn't. I shouldn't do any such thing. If a 
father can't keep his own son's secrets, who would ? " 



CHAPTER XXIX 

MBS. BIBD AT HOME 



When Marian left Fred, her serious thoughts were quickly dis- 
pelled, and her grave vein of reflection shattered by frank and 
noisy farce, in the shape of Minnie Bird. She met that young lady 
marching home from Heatherbridge High Street with a twin held 
by either band. Minnie was making the hedge-rows ring with her 
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laughter, and Bunny and Dicky, albeit they knew not the full 
magnificence of the jest, cackled also in joyous sympathy with their 
big sister. 

" Marian, dear love ! " cried Minnie, when she caught sight of her 
friend, " I'm thankful I've met you. I'm bursting with the funniest 
story that ever was heard in the world. It's just happened to me 
down at the grocer's. Oh, dear ! oh, dear 1 " 

And she went off into helpless merriment, while the twins also 
danced and roared with delight. 

" Whatever is it, Minnie ? Bunny ! don't do it ; you'll choke 
yourself." 

Then Minnie steadied down and told her story as best she could. 

"Old Jackson, you know, is coming to see us to-day. She's 
awfully ancient and queer, and used to be mother's governess. 
Heaven only knows how many years ago, and has just come back 
from Australia. Well, she loves that horrible meal called a meat 
tea ; and she also loves a peculiar compound known as devilled 
ham. So I went down to get some. Not ordinary devilled ham, 
you know, but a potted variety. It's sold in little jars and can be 
got in Plymouth ; and mother thought they were sure to have it 
here. I tried everywhere without success, and then went into that 
new shop, Bil ton's, and got mixed up with the directions. I asked 
for — what d'you think ? " And Minnie rolled over into the hedge, 
doubled up with laughter. 

"Minnie — really ! If anybody saw you," said Marian. 

" Can't help it — I — I — asked for a little tin of potted devil ! " 

"Minnie ! Whatever in the world will you do next?" 

"I can see that man now. His e;^e-brows went up and up under 
his hair. And the best of it was I didn't see what I'd said in the 
least. I just remarked : ^ I want a small tin of the best — at about 
ninepence or so,' and then I waited for him to find it." 

" What did he say ? " asked Marian, laughing, and yet sore with 
a sense of the rough rent this mad girl had wrought in the texture 
of her thoughts. 

"Say? He kept as grave as a judge, and feared they were out 
of it just now. Then he asked if he should send for some. Wasn't 
it impertinent of him ? Then I suddenly realized what I'd said, and 
sat down on some hams done up in canvas, and laughed till I couldn't 
see. And the man rolled about behind the counter, and laughed 
till tears came out of his eyes. And the twins got at a baiTel of 
chestnuts. It was a fearfully funny scene. Oh, dear ! I'm sore all 
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over. I say, Marian, d'you think I might tell Mr. Watford about 
it, or wouldn't it be lady-like?" 

. " I should think you might tell him, Minnie. Only don't let your 
laughter carry you away." 

" He likes to hear me laugh. He told me so. Mr. Watford, I 
mean. I can't help it at his stories. He is awfully nice, I think, 
Marian. He'll have a thousand a year when Mr. Sprigge-Marshall 
marries his aunt." 

« What then, Minnie ? " 

" Well — who knows ? He says he believes all literary men should 
marry. I told him that I thought all men should do so — literary or 
otherwise. Run on ahead. Bunny ; and you, too, Dicky." 

She urged her little brothers into a trot and then proceeded : 

" The truth is, Marian, he likes me. I feel he does. He wouldn't 
pay me such a lot of attention if he didn't. And I'm sure I'm not 
forward — far from it. But I do like him awfully — he says such 
funny things, and takes off people so. What d'you think will be 
the end of it ? " 

" I should think the end of it will be, Minnie, that he will ask 
you to be his wife." 

« Oh, lovely ! " 

" It's a serious matter." 

" Not very, if a man's got a thousand a year and can write books 
that are worth money. But, of course, he may be merely amusing 
himself, you know. He's always talking about the novelist's pen 
being a scalpel, or a dissecting-knife, or something ; and he regards 
people as what he calls human documents. Oh, Marian, my dear 
girl, you don't think he's only regarding me as a human document, 
do you ? Because that's a very uncomfortable idea, indeed. And 
it would make me as nervous as a cat." 

'^I'm sure you are a dear, bright little human document that 
could be read without any difficulty by any body." 

"He's coming to our *At Home' next Thursday. It's to be 
rather an exceptional entertainment. I wish, out of kindness to 
me, Marian, you'd come and tell me what you think." It was in 
Minnie's mind to touch upon Marian's own affairs of the heart. 
She knew that her friend had been in love ; she guessed that Tim 
was not the object of her affection ; and she longed much to know 
who might be. But there was an indefinite something about Marian 
which seemed to forbid any attempt on Minnie's part to probe her 
secrets. 
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So they parted, each in her own fashion pondering upon the 
wonderful ways of the world. To Minnie, Marian was a sort of 
sweet, superior enigma, a girl to love and go to in trouble, but a 
girl altogether beyond her powers to understand ; to Marian, Min- 
nie's flippant description of her love affair appeared an absolute 
mystery. Love to her had been so terrible that to hear another of 
her sex describing the passion in such a sordid and matter-of-fact 
manner was very sad and stai tling. Indeed, that Minnie Bird found 
it in her heart to utter the matter at all seemed passing strange to 
Marian. She forgot, or perhaps she did not know, that love, like 
grief, and joy, and hope, is merely a condition for which every man 
or woman has a varying capability. Marian had never thought 
upon the love of man until it came down upon her lonely, rather 
morbid life like a hurricane ; Minnie had thought freely and con- 
stantly about it ever since she put her hair up and lowered her 
frocks. Now she was truly in love — as much as she could be. 

Marian went to Mrs. Bird's "At Home" and convinced herself, 
easily enough, that young Watford was attracted by Minnie. Indeed 
the matter reached a crisis upon that very day, as shall appear. 

The gathering was distinctly brilliant, and the entertainment 
partook more of the nature of a garden party than anything else. 
Every-body came, and even Mrs. Watford and the Rev. Sprigge- 
Marshall adorned the throng. A little additional flutter of excite- 
ment had been given to their affairs by the fixing of the date for 
the wedding. Mr. Parkhouse was present ; and he wrangled in 
a very edifying, erudite way with Vincent Watford upon literary 
questions. The vicar and Mrs. Meadows looked in also. The 
latter's attitude to Sprigge-Marshall and Mrs. Watford was a little 
changed, time having blunted her first keen sense of the atrocious 
error of such an engagement. Moreover, she had talked with Mrs. 
Bird, and that lady had candidly confessed that her original opinion 
of the match was somewhat modified. The major also explained 
at the club that his view of the engagement had undergone altera- 
tion ; and so it came about that Mrs. Watford found champions in 
an unexpected quarter, much to her own gratification. The restless 
spirit of Heatherbridge was, in fact, according to its custom, chang- 
ing its opinion upon this question as it did upon every other. In 
this case the entertainment at Mrs. Bird's was the straw which 
showed the wind had turned ; and, for all one can assert to the con- 
trary, Mrs. Bird herself and her openly expressed change of opinion 
may have been the real cause of the alteration. 
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The talk ran on literature, as became a compaDy which included 
the vicar, Mr. Parkhouse, and Vincent Watford. People drank 
their tea and listened to these lights and sucked no small advantage 
from their discourse. 

" I think," said Sprigge-Marshall, who felt that it was not well 
he should remain silent and so tacitly admit intellectual inferiority 
— "I candidly think that Shakspere and the Bible are all the 
literature an average busy individual need concern himself with." 

" For my part," said the vicar, " I have invariably observed that 
the sort of man who says his Shakspere and his Bible are sufficient 
for his needs, knows very little about either. Of course you are 
an exception to prove my rule ; but it is a fact that this classing of 
these two immortal works becomes a cant phrase nowadays. It is a 
convenient cloak for a colossal ignorance." 

" I'm sure not one person in a hundred has any true familiarity 
with Shakspere," declared young Watford. " Ladies especially — 
they know absolutely nothing about him." 

" They are none the worse, Vincent," said Mrs. Watford prettily. 
" I shall shock the vicar, but I don't really think Shakspere is quite 
nice reading for ladies. He is vulgar, isn't he — sometimes ? " 

"Certainly he is," agreed Mrs. Bird. "He wasn't when he 
wrote, dear man, but he is to-day." 

" It startles modern minds to hear a spade called a spade," said 
Mr. Meadows. 

" And rightly too. Fuller," asserted his wife. " Why call a spade 
a spade, if it offends any body to do so ? I think that we grow 
more and more refined. * There is coming a time when very little 
of the old poetry will be tolerated. Poets appear to have the 
greatest difficulty in being refined. If one cannot read a thing 
aloud in company, or to the young — that is a sign that it had better 
not have been written. Really a nice, modest poem is only to be 
found in Wordsworth or Longfellow." 

"But much in the Bible is plain and forcible, to say the least of 
it, Mrs. Meadows," argued young Watford. 

"The human worm must not presume, I think, to pronounce any 
opinion upon inspired words, Mr. Watford. Jeremiah may say 
what Shakspere must not." 

" But all poets are inspired as well as prophets, Mrs. Meadows." 

" Possibly; there are two sources of inspiration. Much that is 
written by modern poets, for instance, springs, I fear, from- 
below." 
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"I believe Beeton's better for girls than Shakspere,'* said 
Minnie. 

" Who is Beeton, young lady ? " asked the vicar. " I never heard 
of him." 

'^ It's not a him, Mr. Meadows. Beeton is a lady, and has written 
a book nearly two thousand pages long." 

^' Ah, the cookery book — a monument of feminine industry, and 
a valuable achievement undoubtedly," allowed the vicar. 

'^ As to calling a spade a spade, there is a work that comes out 
ere long which does that, I can promise you," said Mr. Parkhouse. 
" You will guess that I allude to my own magnum opus^ 

" We are all waiting with some anxiety for it," declared Mrs. 
Bird. 

The mention of Mr. Parkhouse's book chilled conversation at 
this point. Minnie and Vincent Watford escaped to the garden ; 
Mrs. Bird and Marian started new topics with Mrs. Watford ; the 
curate discussed parochial concerns with the vicar ; Mrs. Meadows 
and Major Bird conversed together ; and Mr. Parkhouse played 
with one or two of the children. He held it a highly philosophic 
thing to unbend the bow in the presence of youth ; he had even 
been known to go down on all- fours with Bunny and Dicky ; but 
the babes never felt quite in touch with him and regarded his 
somewhat affected gambols with uneasiness, if not absolute sus- 
picion. 

" Are you going to be married in Heatherbridge ? " asked Mrs. 
Bird of the bride-elect. 

Mrs. Watford answered that the question was not as yet de- 
cided. 

"I should rather like it," she said, "but there are objections. 
Marshall is so shy and retiring about every thing which concerns 
himself. He has a keen self -consciousness as to being the object 
of people's convereation and discussion. Of course a priest, by 
nature of his public position, must put up with criticism. And no- 
body ever understands in this world that a man's public actions and 
his private affairs are two different things. The first may be fair 
objects for conversation ; but you would think that only vulgar, 
common-minded creatures would dare to concern themselves with 
his private arrangements." 

" I should be married here, where he is known and admired, and 
has done so much good work," said Mrs. Bird. " You are both 
popular. Why run away ? " 
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Mrs. Watford squeezed her hostess's hand, and wiped a little 
moisture from her blue eyes. 

" If every-body was like you ! But they are not. There have 
been some who did not hesitate to be actually brutal to me when 
they heard of my engagement — actually brutal I " 

Of course her daughter's welfare prompted this increased regard 
for Mrs. Watford on Kathleen Bird's part. Vincent was struck 
with Minnie, as Minnie's mother had explained to Minnie's father. 
Minnie was just the girl to get married and settled as soon as pos- 
sible ; so Mrs. Bird set about ^* making things fit in all round " — ^a 
Procrustean art in which she excelled. Meanwhile Mrs. Watford, 
ignorant that any secret motive existed for Mrs. Bird's increased 
amity, accepted it with thankfulness ; and the curate himself felt it 
to be a happy circumstance. The two poor souls had both been 
rather out in the cold lately ; but now the tide was turning, and 
even Mrs. Meadows, as has been hinted, viewed the pending match 
with less concern. This condition of mind was first induced by 
conversation with Mrs. Bird ; and it. was further developed by the 
actions of the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall himself. He had been doing 
really splendid work lately. The more his own mental misery 
and unquiet grew upon him, the harder he labored in the 
parish. 

He still argued that his duty to his profession made it imperative 
that the match should be broken off ; but he had no courage to put 
his foot down and jilt the widow. Instead, he submitted without 
question when she fixed the thirtieth of July as the wedding date. 
This allowed rather more than seven weeks for final determinations. 
He had confided in no man yet ; but now a time was coming when 
he felt such a step could not be delayed. This question occupied 
him through a week of torture before it was decided. Then he 
settled with himself to see his own vicar. Mr. Meadows was not a 
worldly man ; he would appreciate the trouble upon his curate's 
conscience, and advise in a spiritual way. If he understood that 
the dignity of the Church, as represented by the Rev. Sprigge- 
Marshall, was threatened, there could be no doubt that he would 
urge an immediate breaking off of the match. In fact, our 
entangled friend quite suspected that the vicar wonld counsel him 
in the way he wished to go. 

An event or two must here be chronicled briefly, as sequel to 
Mrs. Bird's " At Home." Minnie and Vincent Watford did not 
re-enter the house together. The last guest finally retired, and 
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then Miss Bird emerged from a little summer-house and rushed 
into her parents' presence. 

" Ohj mother ! oh, major ! " she began. " Do agree to it, like 
dears ! Vincent — he's asked me in the summer-house, and he's com- 
ing to see you both to-night. He's been beautiful about it. You 
see his thousand a year's a dead cert when his aunt marries ; and 
there are his books and so on, too ; and I love him with all my 
heart and soul. I'm a perfect wife for a literary man — he says 
so — I know so precious little and couldn't worry him. Do agree 
to it, my own sweets ! " 

" Well, well, well ; but this is sudden ! " said Jhe major. " I must 
have a cigar, I must indeed." 

He marched stolidly off ; but his face broke into a broad grin 
when he got out of sight, and a gratified chuckle escaped from 
beneath his tremendous mustache. 

Of course Mrs. Bird overwhelmed Minnie with maternal kisses. 

" I must have a very long talk with him," she said. " Oh, my 
little girl, you are sure — quite sure you love him ? " 

" Oock-sure, my darling mother ! " 

Even in her joy Mrs. Bird shuddered. 

" You must be careful, Minnie. An author is so particular, and 
so sensitive as to diction." 

"He says my language is nervous. Some of my expressions, 
that you think are slang, turn out to be old English that's fallen 
into disuse. Vincent loves you and father. Oh, I'm so happy ! 
I must wi'ite to Tim ; and I must tell Dorothy and Primrose and 
Tommy, and fly over and see sweet Marian. She'll glory in it, I 
know she will. Vincent said that adventure of mine about potted 
devil will go into one of his books." 

" Be calm, dearest ! Really I think sometimes, my precious 
Minnie, that you'll end your days in a lunatic asylum. Remember 
from whence comies this great happiness, sweet child." 

Miimie sobered a trifle. 

" I knelt down in the summer-house," she said, " after Vincent 
had gone. I thanked God over and over again and cried, and felt 
beautiful about it all. I'm sure I don't know whatever I've done 
to have such luck — to be so blessed, I mean." 



( 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE YELLOW MAN 

It is likely enough that the widower Seth Gregson — the gentle- 
man on whose behalf Joe Hannaford organized a benefit concert at 
the Green Man — has altogether faded from the reader's mind. 
But he was not mentioned for nothing, and now drifts back into 
the stream of this narrative. Seth had hardly been shining of late. 
No honest work appeared available for him, and his old familiarity 
with the Priory woods began to grow into a source of temptation. 
There had been a little poaching through the past winter, and one 
Charles Tripe — a disreputable relation of Toby's, and a thorn in the 
side of that excellent man — had suffered a penalty of six months' 
imprisonment in consequence. No game-keeper or other individual 
could absolutely associate Mr. Gregson with the matter, but Charles 
Tripe was known to be his great friend and intimate ; so many 
hinted that the grim Gregson should at least be sharing Charles's 
seclusion. He felt the hand of man was against him, and became 
morose, discontented, dangerous. 

Miss Minnifie and Mrs. Meadows had both tried to reclaim him, 
but without lasting result. He was, in fact, an idle scamp with 
low instincts, and no further ambition to be even a respectable 
member of society. Such men in a small community are beyond 
question vicious, for they set a bad example to youth, and draw 
the weak into their evil ways. Seth had a gun, and no more sorry 
spectacle could be seen in Heatherbridge than this man wandering 
down the hedge-rows of a Sunday morning, with shabby curs and 
loafing, smoking boys at his heels. 

One evening, at the time of Mr. Minnifie's death, Gregson walked 
forth from bis cottage upon a private enterprise. In his breast 
lurked a dull, clownish animosity to every thing in nature, and, 
above all, at his own place in creation. The squirrel and the mole 
were better off than he ; the lonely hare, limping in moonlight 
down a grassy by-way, had a happier life. He was walking up 
the hill which ran in a deep lane through the Priory woods to the 
moorland above, and as he tramped forward, a fond frog hopped in 
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the road before him. Thereupon, for mere brutality, he stopped 
and stamped the life out of it. The sight of a contented creature 
angered him. 

" I'll larn 'e to be a twoad ! " he said gruffly, addressing the 
defunct reptile. 

This incidental murder refreshed the man, and he proceeded upon 
his way. Presently, having breasted the hill, he walked onward 
between a loosely piled granite wall on one side and great gorse 
bushes, their bright blossoms wan and ghostly in the moonlight, 
upon the other. The white flint road gleamed over the moor ; the 
silence, broken only by a distant murmur of water, was most 
musical. Oregson proceeded, and then met a fellow-creature com- 
ing the other way. 

" Got a match, mate ? " asked the stranger. 

Seth produced one, and watched the man light it, and shelter it 
. behind a horny, dirty hand. The match burnt in a blue bead ; 
then the fire licked the wood, and grew into a strong flame. While 
the stranger applied it to his pipe, Gregson noted that his face 
was particularly hideous. It showed an ugly scar down one side — 
a gash which took his eye in its course, though the orb itself 
remained, bright enough. He had a yellow poll, and yellow 
whiskers which joined under his chin. His sallow visage was in 
fact framed in yellow hair, and the result, thanks to a very long^ 
and clean shaven upper lip, proved altogether ape-like. This man, 
it may be noted, was seen upon the following day in Heatherbridge. 
Mrs. Meadows chanced to be among those who observed him ; and 
that circumstance, together with others, which she mentioned at the 
time, led to a night-light in her bedroom, as has been chronicled. 

" Which is the way to a place by the name of Heatherbridge, 
lad ? '' asked the yellow man. 

" I be just come froni there. Follow your nose down long. 'Tis 
straight over the hills through they woods." 

" Do you know the place ? " 

" I lives there. Not that it's any catch of a place — a beastly 
hole, with no decent work for the likes of me, though I be heager 
and willin' for it." 

" That's bad ; but it's common nowadays. D'you know Heather- 
bridge well, and the people ? " 

"Well enough. They be a purse-proud, stuck-up crew there. 
See them woods, black and gray, sloping down in the moonlight ? 
They'm full a game, and I was game-keeper there tu wanoe, but 
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now new folks 'm there, and I, bein' a poor workin'-man, aint no 
account, and off I'm turned. Why should blanked coves like 
them d Brownes 'ave the turning off of me ? " 

The yellow man could find no ready answer to this question. So 
he asked another : 

"And why should one man up and say, * These 'ere pheasants is 
mine ' ? A pheasant is just a nat'ral bird; and I say that the fowls 
of tbe hair never ought to belong to no one man more'n 'nother. 
You might as well say the sea is mine and every fish in it is mine 
likewise." 

" You've got my 'pinipns, just the same's if I was spakin' of 'em 
myself," declared Gregson. " I 'old no man's a right to claim for 
his own a nat'ral thing like a fish, nor yet a bird; and for that 
veiy reason I be gwaine tu the Meavy river, this blessed moment, 
with a purpose to catch some big trout I knows to be lyin' in a 
certain spot." 

" Poaching, mate ? " 

" Call it what you darned please. It's my 'pinion I've a right to 
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" I'll come. I'm dog-tired, but I'll come and lend a 'and, if you'll 
show me where I can put up somewheres to-night. I've got a ten- 
shilling gold bit, and seven and sixpence also in silver, so you 
needn't be frightened." 

" Seein' your views," said Mr. Gregson, " I'm agreeable to be 
pals, 'cause I think the same. You may 'elp me now if you please ; 
and you may come home long after. I've a cottage, out of which 
I reckon to be turned any day now, owin' to bein' back'ard with 
rent. What might you be after down tu 'Eatherbridge ? " 

The yellow man did not answer immediately. Then he said : 

" Well, I'm from Plymouth, and was from London. My wife's a 
party that gave me hell for four years ; then we parted company. 
She was Irish and cruel 'ard to stand ; but seein' I kept her all that 
time, and that I'm down on my luck now and her doing well, I 
guess I've a right to lay a claim." 

" Where be she, then ? " 

" In Heatherbridge, so I hear tell. Flourishing and thriving and 
putting by a bit for all I know." 

Presently reaching a valley where murmured a trout-stream, they 
got over a fence, made for the river-side and anon found a bank 
hanging over black and silent waters, beneath which Gregson 
believed were lying sundry big trout. But whether they had gone 
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elsewhere, or the poacher's efforts were not sufficiently skilled to 
capture them, certain it is that his net came to hand empty again 
and again. 

"Cuss the brutes," he presently remarked. "They was 'ere, 
'cause I seed 'em. Some daft f ule's stirred 'em out." 

"Chuck it for to-night, and take me where we can gefa bit of 
supper. I'm that 'ungry," said the yellow man. 

" Must chuck it, whether I willy or no. The water-keeper's due 
on his night round in a short while. I'll kill they there trouts some 
time, if I pison the water for 'em." 

Then he dragged up his wet net and stuffed it under his coat. 
He knew some short cuts through Barrow Hurst Burrows, Mr. 
Cooper's property, which now suiTOunded them ; and, soon after- 
ward, Seth and his new friend were upon the main road for 
Hea^herbridge. 

" What's your name, mate ? " asked Mr. Gregson suddenly. 

" Foster." 

"Mine's Gregson. You'd best come along with me to-night. 
We'll go tu the Green Man, and you can stand me a pint in exchange 
for a bed. Be your wife in sarvice in these parts ? Mine be dead." 

" Can't say. She's a bad lot as ever broke down a patient man, 
anyways." 

At length the travellers reached Joe Hannaford's hosteliy, and 
that worthy regarded the stranger with interest, as, indeed, did the 
rest of the company. 

He was certainly a hideous being, and his scarred eye attracted 
absolute admiration. 

"You've 'ad a nasty chip out of your vace sometime, lad?" 
said Joe enquiringly, as he cut the hungry new-comer a large slice 
of bread and cheese. 

" I 'ave," admitted Mr. Foster. " I'll trouble you for the mustard." 

" Ah — mustard with cheese : that's a London fashion, aint it ? " 

" Yes," said the yellow man. " As to my mug," he continued, in 
a thick voice produced by a full mouth — " as to my mug, I failed 
off a scaffold and put out my 'and with a trowel in it to save my 
face. The 'orspital gents reckoned I was a miracle to live." 

" But the strange thing be your eyes, sonny," said Mr. Merle, 
who put on a pair of spectacles and examined the stranger minutely. 
" I du know what's doo vrom man to man, as nobody doubts, an' 
bain't one to make remarks in any way uncalled vor upon no 
stranger, be I, Joe ? " 
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'^ Not yoa, gaffer/' acquiesced Mr. Hannaford. 

" 'Zactly. But I be mazed wi' your heyes. Why, dam it all, 
they'm diff'rent colors, as I can zee, though three figger old.'' 

"They are so, along of a fool in London," said Mr. Foster. "I 
won't take this 'ere heye hout, 'cause that 'ud turn 'em queer as 'as soft 
stomicks : but I could. The reddish eye, as wanders around, is my 
own ; 'tother one, as looks ahead, and never blinks, aint no heye at 
all — only a glass bead, what I got from a man as stuffs animals — a 
naturalist." 

" I heard tell of 'em, but never zeen 'em a-starin' out of a 'ead," 
said Mr. Merle, with keen interest, " that life-like, tu ! Yet I zeen 
'tweren't no true vlaish an' blood heye from the fust, didn't I, 
Joe?" 

" A terrible coorious heye, sure 'nuff," said Mr. Hannaford. 

" It was a heye made for a stuffed dog," admitted Mr. Foster 
frankly ; " but, my friend, he 'ad to put others in the dog, 'cause 
the owner didn't fancy 'em. Then he faked this one up, and I gave 
'im a tanner for it. It's better than nothing at all. Some day I 
reckon to go to London again, and then, if funds is hup, I doubt 
I'll get a proper heye-maker, and have a tidy new 'un. But there's 
no doin' nothing for a visage like mine." 

" Tou'm hugly enough for a peep-show," admitted Mr. Merle ; 
" not as I'd zay a word to 'urt the feelin's of any man ; but truth's 
truth." 

It presently transpired that Mr. Foster was a brick-layer, and 
trusted to find work in Heatberbridge while he made search for his 
wife. Nobody could throw out much hope, but Joe Hannaford 
gave him the names and addresses of certain persons who might 
employ him. 

Mr. Foster took up his temporary residence with Gregson. He 
spent a week in seeking work and in searching for his wife, but 
neither quest prospered for a while. 

Though the new arrival failed to find his wife, however, that 
lady saw him upon a certain occasion walking in the open street ; 
and the result was a frantic nocturnal visit to a friend. 

Miss Minnifie's niece gave Bridget permission to go and see Miss 
Minnifie ; and though the Irish girl's visit was paid only two short 
days after the funeral of Wisdom, yet Miss Minnifie saw her will- 
ingly and listened to her story. 

Bridget, who was in the quiet gray dress of the Home^ rose and 
courtesied to Miss Minnifie, 
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" Sit down," said that lady. "I hear excellent accounts of you. 
But what is the matter now ? " 

*^ Sure, the awf ulest thing, Miss Minnifie, miss, that could fall. 
Me husband's come : Foster. What '11 1 do now ? " 

" Are you sure ? Who told you ? " 

" Me eyes. I was walkin' with the others, and me eyes lighted 
on the divil — beg pardon, miss. Anyhow, I saw him and shook. 
He's on the thramp to find me. But he mustn't, Miss Minnifie, 
miss ; he mustn't do it." 

" As to that," said Miss Minnifie, " we shall see. I will look into 
the matter. If the man is not a reformed character, then you shall 
in no case return to him." 

" Him reformed ! Him, with his glarin' false eye and wicked 
habits ! Shure a tiger might sooner." 

" The thing shall, as I tell you, be enquired into. He may be at 
work here or he may have gone again. What is he like ? " 

"Like nothin' ilse in nachur, miss : a short, square, yaller-haired 
man, with only wan eye in 's head and the other glass." 

" A friend of mine will very possibly be able to ascertain particu- 
lars. Come and see me again the night after to-morrow night, 
Bridget. And don't go out walking as usual with the rest. If he 
saw you in a public street, there might be some unpleasantness." 

" Thrue for you. Miss Minnifie, miss. Onpleasantness is nothing 
to what wad be." 

Then Bridget thanked her friend with Irish warmth and so took 
her departure, leaving Miss Minnifie to solve the problem. 

She approached the case of Mrs. Foster with a sigh. It might 
be considered the first step back into every-day life after all the 
exceptional and tragic circumstances of her father's death and 
burial. 

For the matter in hand, a first step was, clearly, to see whether 
the man Foster had taken up his abode in Heath erbridge. Such a 
remarkable-looking creature must surely have attracted some atten- 
tion. Miss Minnifie suspected that no better assistant than Com- 
mander* Cragg need be sought to satisfy her upon these points. 
And next morning she took the matter up, beginning operations 
with a visit to Trafalgar Lodge. 

" It may appear soon, perhaps indelicately soon to you, com- 
mander, that I should be seen in public again after my dear parent's 
funeral ; but though he has gone, his mind, I think, still actuates 
me. He would have said, * Do not hang back from the afEaira of 

14 
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life ; keep moving.' That was a favorite expression of Ids, to 
* keep moving.' And I shall do so." 

" You will be right, as you always are," answered Commander 
C^ragg. Then Miss Minnifie proceeded to the subject in her mind« 



CHAPTER XXXI 

laSS MINNIFIB BEGINS LIFE ALONE 

'^ CoMMANDEB," Said Miss Minnifie, *' there is, in this place, so I 
learn, a stranger. He is the husband of a poor Irishwoman— one of 
the girls at the Home and Laundry of which my niece is principal." 

^' A splendid institution." 

** Yes. This man, commander, lived at Plymouth, and separated 
from his wife under somewhat harrowing circumstances. Doubt- 
less there were faults on both sides. She has been a bad woman in 
her time and is Irish, though, personally, I don't think that should 
be brought up against her. God made them — I mean the Irish — 
for his own inscrutable purposes. But her husband kicked her out 
of his home and she came here, and now it appears that he has done 
so. Probably he wishes to make friends and take her back. I 
shall see if this is to be arranged. But first I must find the man 
and enquire into his life." 

** I'll help you with great pleasure. What's his name ? " 

'^ Foster. I understood his wife to say he had yellow hair and a 
glass eye. She shows no anxiety to rejoin him." 

" Those facts will be sufficient for me to go upon," declared the 
commander, noting them down in a little book. " I will call and 
report progress as soon as possible." 

"Thank you very much. You will be doing a good work. 
But if my judgment points toward keeping man and wife apart, 
I shall not hesitate to keep them apart." 

" Bather dangerous." 

" I do not think so. When I am convinced that I am right, I 
never feel danger." 

The commander admitted that consciousness of rectitude was 
the best armor. Then, by one of those stupid slips in conversation, 
so inopportune and so frequent, a slight misunderstanding occurred. 
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Commander Cragg mentioned the word " grave," and, not catch- 
ing the context, his hearer naturally assumed that he alluded to 
the last resting-place of her dead father. The world had only one 
grave in it for Mercy Minnifie, just then. 

" A very beautiful stone will, of course, be set up presently," 
she said. 

" Well, I don't know. I had an idea, but perhaps it's rather 
tomfoolery." 

" Commander Cragg ! " 

" Don't you think so — to make so much fuss about nothing ? 
People would only laugh." 

" I hardly believe I can be hearing you," gasped Miss Minnifie. 

" I'll stick one up if you like ; but what's to be put on it ? " 

" You stick one up ! You ! " 

" Well, I don't reckon it 'U be done by public subscription. I'll 
just jam in a little wooden label, or a slate, if you think I ought to. 
I dare say be was better woi*th a marble slab than some who've 
made more fuss in the world." 

. Then Miss Minnifie caught her breath and kept silent until she 
had partially recovered. Such a hideous misunderstanding simply 
made her sick at heart. 

" Oh, the parrot — of course ! " 

After which it was the commander's turn to be horrified, as he 
saw what had happened. 

" How could I suppose Please forgive a thick-headed old 

fool, Miss Minnifie. I of all men ! Oh, it was a noble sight, a 
most impressive spectacle — the funeral of your dear father. Can 
you stand the allusion ? If not, I will say no more about it." 

" I think it was all happily ordered. More should have been 
there. I noted that several were absent who should have been 
there. I think myself that an empty can*iage is a hollow com- 
pliment — not that I should presume to judge any body." 

" I think so too. Just reminds you people aiut there." 

" I have much to thank all my friends for in this sore trial. But 
now the world must be faced again — without him. You will 
endeavor to find Foster, will you not?" 

" He shall be found, if still in Heatherbridge." 

They shook hands, and Miss Minnifie went upon her way. 

Having visited Mr. Timpson, whom she supplied with full 
particulars for his pending obituary notice of Mr. Minnifie, the 
bereaved lady repaired to the vicarage, with a purpose to see Mr. 
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Meadows upon a question of considerable importance. She met 
Marian Deane by the way, and heard of the last engagement. 

" The grave to-day, the altar to-morrow ! " said Miss Minnifie. 
" How events race one after the other in busy centres of human 
industry ! Vincent Watford never struck me as convincing. 
Bather a conceited young man, in fact ; but conceit is a general 
circumstance in young men. He writes books, does he not ? " 

" Yes, he is an author." 

"An unpractical occupation. There is too much written and 
not enough done nowadays. Fiction I understand ; that means 
novels. No, I cannot think it a noble calling for a young gentle- 
man, if he is in earnest." 

" But he writes with a purpose. Miss Minnifie ; not mere stories. 
His ambition is to show human nature as it really is." 

" A paltry ambition enough. We know what human nature 
really is ; nothing to make a fuss about, or to insist upon. Bather 
let us learn to see what it might be and ought to be. As to 
Minnie Bird, I fear her bringing up has not improved a character 
prone to flippancy." 

"She's a dear girl, really — so high-spirited, so full of fresh 
young life." 

" That's the same thing as forward. Young life was taught to 
keep in the background when I was a girl. I hope they may be 
happy. If he could get some regular work in an office, it would 
be so much better. This writing and having his name about on 
books at railway stations and so forth is all a form of conceit 
really. Mrs. Bird has the wit to know that, I am sure." 

" I think you would like Mrs. Bird so much, if you knew her 
better. Miss Minnifie." 

"I have never denied her excellent points. But her regime 
lacks solidity ; she is too popular. A man or woman who has no 
enemy can hardly be an object of absolute respect. Human 
nature is so constituted that to be without an enemy shows a fault 
somewhere. I shall, of course, take occasion to congratulate 
her upon her daughter's engagement when I am seeing people 
again." 

Then the conversation drifted to Mr. Sprigge-Marshall and Mrs. 
Watford. Upon this great question Marian and Miss Minnifie were 
altogether divided. The elder lady, although, as she took occasion 
to say more than once, she never judged any man, woman, or child, 
and had never allowed herself to do so, and never would, yet 
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declared, without hesitatioD, that tlie curate's motives were super- 
ficially apparent to the meanest mind. 

" There appears to have been a certain clerical glamour about 
him which blinded wiser eyes than yours, Marian ; at any rate 
more experienced ones," said Miss Minnifie. "But, honestly, I 
think I was never misled. There is a difficulty, with a clergyman, 
of separating the human creature from his divine office. This I 
have always been able to do in the past, thanks to the penetration 
of my dear parent. If girls only knew the harm they were bring- 
ing upon youthful clergy by admiring them so openly and per- 
tinaciously, I am sure they wouldn't do it." 

" You say many things that are good to remember, Miss 
Minnifie." 

" I am but an echo — a poor, faint echo of a voice that is silent 
forever, Marian. My father had a grip of matters ecclesiastical 
that was very remarkable. He took such broad views — not, of 
course, in a Church sense. I suppose he was among the most 
trustworthy living authorities about religious architecture. I 
must tell the vicar that, by the way. I am just going to see him 
now upon the subject of a funeral sermon. It occurs to me that 
one should be preached." 

" How beautifully he read the semce, dear Miss Minnifie." 

" He did. I have a great respect for the vicar, although he is 
a very weak man. If he had married a different wife he might 
have acquired a significance and power for good here, which now 
he never can." 

" I think she tries to do the right thing in her own way." 

" My dear child, I should not dream of questioning the motives 
of her actions ; though I must, in common with other people, 
deplore the results of them. It is really no excuse for a person, 
Marian, to say that they mean well. But if you want criticism of 
others, you must not come to me for it. I am, as it were, beginning 
life anew — beginning life all alone. In such a case, truly a woman 
needs to look to herself and see that her own feet do not stumble. 
Even had I formerly occupied myself unduly with other people's 
affairs, which is not the case, I should now have no time to do any 
thing but my own duty. You leave me here. I want to see more of 
you, Marian, for you suit me. I hope you have given up astronomy, 
by the way. Tell Mrs. Bird of my intention with respect to her. I 
shall appear in church on Sunday, and then receive visitors, accord- 
ing to the custom. Good-by, dear." 
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They separated; Marian went home, while Miss Minnifie pro- 
ceeded to the vicarage and asked to see Mr. Meadows. He was in 
his study and greeted her kindly. First she thanked him for his 
admirable conduct of the funeral and then proceeded : 

" I recollect, vicar, when the younger Bayliss was cut off very 
suddenly, that you improved the occasion and gave us a most forci- 
ble sermon. It struck me that with a man of some note, like my 
dear father, pulpit references would be a fitting tribute to his 
worth. Perhaps you had already thought of the propriety of such 
a step ? " 

'' I confess I had not. Miss Minnifie, but that is my fault. The 
circumstance demands at least a few appropriate thoughts. In 
the case of the poor lad Bayliss, his extreme youth and the sud- 
den nature of his end made his death a lesson which needed no 
illustration on my part. But the departure of an aged man is not 
without its own solemnity. Death is an impressive event always. 
We see that even the young man in his strength may. die ; we know 
the old man must.*' 

'^ Exactly ; and an illustrious career is always so elevating, so 
full of precepts for us all. I have here a large number of facts, 
concerning exceptional moments in my father's life, together with 
some of the trials which have come upon him, and striking remarks 
he has made at critical moments. I will leave them for your per- 
usal. It has been a consolation to me to copy them out. I should 
not presume to do more than suggest, but such a sermon as I should 
like to hear, such a sermon as you could preach, would be very com- 
forting to me." 

" It shall be done. Leave these papers here, and I will cull from 
them. I am glad of the opportunity." 

Then Miss Minnifie went home, receiving upon the way numer- 
ous expressions of respectful sympathy from many who met her. 

Meantime Commander Cragg, having carried through the tri- 
fling secretarial duties demanded of him at the club, set about learn- 
ing something of the man Foster. Among the first persons he 
met was one well able to furnish information. Joe Hannaford of 
the Green Man knew all about the stranger. 

"He'm livin' along with Seth Gregson," Joe said. "He'm a 
rum party. Commander Cragg, sir — a very sing'lar party like. 
Not a man I'd trust a yard ; but 'e pays reg'lar, which is all that 
concerns me and is in 'is favor." 

" Lives with that scamp, Gregson ? " 
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" Yes, sir. Not that he's such a bad lot as Gregson." 

"Thank you, Hannaford," said the commander. "It appears 
that Foster's wife is in Heatherbridge ; she has seen him. But be 
sure not to tell the man that this is so. The affair has been taken 
up by the cleverest lady in the place. Of course, I mean Misft 
Minnifie. It is ceiiiain to be properly carried through, if left 
to her." 

" Sartain sure. I'll keep my mouth shut, never fear, Commander 
Cragg." 

That same evening, therefore, Commander Cragg was able to 
give Miss Minnifie just the information she wanted, and two days 
afterward she proceeded to Gregson's habitation, with a view to 
interviewing the yellow man himself. 

Miss Minnifie bad not often been in the little cottage since Mrs. 
Gregson's departure from it. Although that poor woman had al- 
ways kept the place untidy, its present condition appeared far worse 
than in her time. Even an untidy woman is better than a drunken 
man. Seth Gregson happened to be out on Miss Minnifie's visit, but 
the yellow man, having finished brick-laying operations for that 
day, sat by a small fire, smoking and drinking a cup of tea. 

" Come in, come in ! " he said, as Miss Minnifie knocked. She 
opened, stepped into the den of a room, and quickly realized that 
she stood before the object of her enquiry. 

" Mr. Foster, I think ? " she began. 

" The same, ma'am," he admitted. " Sit down and be at home. 
What name ? " 

He waved her to a chair and went on smoking, but made no 
attempt to rise or pay Miss Minnifie any respect. She, rather 
astounded at conduct so unusual from an inferior, mentioned her 
name as quickly as possible, with a hope that the sound of it might 
bring him to reason. But though the name was familiar to Mr. 
Foster, as he now admitted, it evidently did not impress him in 
the least degree. 

" Ah," he said, " Miss Minnifie, eh ? I've 'eard of you from my 
mate, Gregson. 'E don't speak in altogether raptures. You was 
good to his wife and hinfant, so I 'ears ; but he says you aint bin 
all that could be wished to him in person." 

" Poor, sorry creature ; does he indeed say so ? He is a sad blot 
on our lower social order here. Will you take your pipe out of 
your mouth, please, and rise to your feet ? You are in the presence 
of a lady." 
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The yellow man shook his head and expectorated into the fire, as 
a preliminary to further speech. 

" I don't 'old with no wexatious distinctions. There's only two 
sorts of folks that I know : men and women." 

" You have much to learn, then, and may pick up knowledge in 
Heatherbridge as quickly as anywhere. It is an intelligent and 
advanced centre. Class distinctions exist and will do so, even 
though you continue to display your benighted ill-breeding before 
a woman." 

" Ah, if you calls yourself a woman, then we'll be friends. It's 
all this talk about rank what puts my back up. There won't be no 
hearls and docks in 'eaven. Not that I believe there's any such 
place, myself." 

And yet there is such a place, with room in it even for you." 
If you're one of them distric' visiting people, what pokes their 
noses into 'ouses in the name of the Lord, it '11 save you trouble 
if I ask you to slope now. I'm a hatheist, and don't believe in 
nothink. That's me in a nutshell. I reckon this world's a darned 
failure in every way." 

" It is not well to apply our own experience and our own per- 
formance to mankind," said Miss Minnifie. " If you were a type 
of human nature, your description of the world would doubtless be 
accurate enough ; but you are only an example of a small, per- 
nicious class — a class which shall not grow in Heatherbridge, if I 
can prevent it." 

" You can't prevent knowledge a-spreading." 

"No, but you may find that I can prevent ignorance from 
doing so." 

"It's a free country. A man may go where he chooses." 

"I do not mean that I should take steps to have you removed ; 
but I shall undoubtedly take steps to have you reformed. That 
will not be my task, however ; I shall leave it to other people — 
you want a man to deal with you." 

" Thank you. And now maybe you'll tell me what you've come 
'ere for — not merely a friendly hevening call, eh ? " 

" No, I came on a business matter, with a wish and hope to 
further your well-being in this world rather than the next. How- 
ever, my task must stand over. Others will have to occupy them- 
selves with you first. The axe and the pruning-hook are needed. 
The ploughers must plough long f uitows. Then it will be time 
enough to plant the grain. I happen to be familiar with your 
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career. I could hardly understand it until I heard your views just 
now. Then, of course, I saw that your brutality to your wife is 
the natural results of your lamentable ideas." 

" My wife ! " 

" I called here to talk of her, and only for that purpose ; but any 
conversation upon the subject is idle for the present. You are not 
fit to have a wife." 

" And her ? What about her ? She aint turned out a bangel, 
'as she ? 'Cause if so, I'd like to 'ear the flap of 'er wings mighty 
soon." 

" Your wife is learning her lesson. Whether she will ever return 
to you remains to be seen. You will decide her." 

" Yes, precious sharp. Don't think I wants 'er for 'erself . Only 
I've kep' 'er for a longer time than ever she deserved ; and now, if 
she's in luck, it's time I had a bit." 

" She is free to choose, and her judgment, though backward 
enough, is, I think, sufficiently developed to enable her to take the 
right course." 

" I want 'er address." 

" You certainly will not get it from me. I may add that I shall 
take occasion to tell your companion that he is doing a grave 
wrong to the community in harboring such a man as you in its 
midst. I hoped at one time he was turning to better courses. It 
is a case of the purged man seeking rest, finding none, and taking 
unto himself sundry devils worse than the first." 

" Don't you stand there swearin' at me now, 'cause I won't 'ave 
it from no woman," said Mr. Foster, with a threatening gesture. 

" I have done. But we shall probably meet again. I warn you 
to turn while there is yet time." 

" And so I'll warn you. If you takes my tip, you'll clear out 
'fore I hurries you." 

Miss Minnifie, on hearing this insult, pui*posely stepped back to 
make a further remark : 

" No threat from such an one as you would alarm me." 

Then she took her leave, while the yellow man, opening the 
flood-gates of his eloquence, scattered the ugliest and strongest 
language at his command. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

A QUESTION OF CONSCIENCE 

When Mrs. Watford told the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall that she 
was going to London in a week's time for her wedding-dress and 
sundry otlier matters, he felt that to delay his pending confession 
much longer would be unreasonable. Although he had now 
thoroughly made up his mind, and quite convinced himself that 
none but purely conscientious motives were about to actuate him, 
he yet determined to see his vicar ; and with that intention called 
upon Mr. Meadows on the same day that he bear^ of his lady- 
love's proposed visit to London. 

" It's a question of the most delicate nature and involves me 
personally, Mr. Meadows, so I felt pretty sure you would not mind 
giving me the benefit of your advice," said the curate, sinking into 
the chair offered him, and putting his stick and soft clerical bat 
down on the floor at his side. 

The interview took place in the vicar's study. He abandoned 
his desk, lowered the lamp to rest his eyes, and sat down in an 
easy chair opposite his visitor. 

" My advice is at your service, my dear Mr. Sprigge-Marshall — 
very much at your service. Are we to concern ourselves with a 
question of fact, or do you refer to some possible contingency as 
yet in the future ? Caution is good, but precaution better, as I 
always say." 

" The question is one of fact, vicar. Plainly, I have done an 
action which seemed good to me in the heat of the moment. The 
man in me won a victory over the priest." 

" Well, well, that is only to say you are a man. The man and 
the priest must always do battle. It is a sign of spiritual health 
that you feel the battle rages." 

" It is a great comfort to me to hear you say so, vicar. Spirit- 
ual death is the worst sort«of death, of course. If I could have 
taken all the burden of this error upon myself, I should gladly 
have done so, and suffered in secret ; but the question is : Have I 
any right to punish others ? " 
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" It is not a thing to do if we can avoid it," said the vicar, " but 
a typical quality of wrong-doing is that retribution, when it comes, 
too often involves others besides the culprit. State your case, and 
then I shall the better judge what action seems indicated." 

" You are aware that I am engaged to be married, Mr. Meadows ? 
In fact, I told you, as in duty bound, before any body else. When 
the world was against us, I had no doubt that I was in the right. 
I made the subject a matter for prayer before I proposed ; and 
afterward, though nobody had a good word for my action, I yet 
went quietly and firmly forward, knowing that my heart was fixed 
and my conscience at peace. But now comes the terrible thing, 
vicar. No sooner has all opposition of a worldly nature ceased, 
no sooner have I lived down all the uncharitableness of this place, 
when a new and much more tremendous source of opposition to 
my engagement arises." 

" If your mind is at peace, you will finally conquer this new 
attack, as you have the others." 

" That is it : my mind is no longer at peace, vicar. The new 
trouble comes from within. It is very trying ; it is very hard ; 
but I cannot escape from the dilemma. In fact I have increas- 
ing doubts — terribly increasing doubts as to whether this step is 
justified." 

" This is very serious, indeed. Do you find you can analyze your 
emotions? That is so impoi*tant. Where do they come from? 
Are they temptations from below or warnings from above ? " 

" I am tolerably certain, vicar, that they are warnings from above. 
Prayer will not dispel them, reasoning cannot banish them. They 
grow upon me in the night-watches, vicar ; there is no escaping 
from them." 

" We must endeavor to define the condition in language, if 
we can," said Mr. Meadows. " Would you be inclined to assert 
absolutely that your mental attitude toward the lady is 
changed ? " 

^' I have shrunk from all definition, vicar, but I see that we must 
face it. I am not prepared to say that I do not love her ; but I do 
not love her as much as I love my own blessed calling. I have 
come to the conclusion, vicar, that Mrs. Watford is no fit wife for 
a priest. As a man I spoke to her and became engaged to her ; as 
a priest I now begin to bitterly regret that step. I need hardly 
say that the dignity of my calling is more to me than any 
thing." 
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^' There you are undoubtedly right. We must maintain that^ no 
matter what personal tribulation is involved." 

" Yes, I am prepared to sacrifice myself. I want to." 

" Well, you may be altogether wrong in your estimate of Mrs. 
Watford. She has instincts I should regard as quite desirable in 
the wife of a clergyman. The question lies between two courses 
of action. Either you must break with her or you must not. 
Much will go to the decision of this most important and vital step 
in your life. Be frank with me, then. Tell me plainly what in 
your judgment points to the conclusion that this lady is a bad wife 
for a clergyman. Hide nothing." 

The vicar settled down and crossed his thin hands in his lap. 
He prepared himself to listen patiently. But his curate was by 
no means equally ready to answer his straightforward question. 
Indeed, the businesslike manner in which Mr. Meadows approached 
the subject rather staggered him. In his secret heart the Rev. 
Sprigge-Marshall had suspected that his vicar would glide gently 
along and agree with his own views from start to finish. He hardly 
expected to have the matter boldly faced and thrashed out by such 
a placid, unassertive being as Fuller Meadows. But herein the 
curate erred altogether. Weak though he might be in the affairs 
of a parish, and in the art of rousing an agricultural district to 
proper religious enthusiasm, Mr. Meadows was a giant in his grasp 
of any nice ethical question. He loved such problems, and approached 
them in a most luminous spirit. He was not afraid of telling any 
man the truth, and his judgment, though a ship without a helm in 
the sea of temporal concerns, never wavered before a point of con- 
science or religion. 

" State your grounds for believing Mrs. Watford no wife for a 
priest. Every thing hinges upon that. You are young ; you may 
be mistaken. Your ideal of feminine nature may be unduly ex- 
alted. The wives of clergymen have their faults like other women. 
But charity covers much." 

Mr. Meadows made this further remark, finding his curate tardy 
of utterance ; but now Mr. Sprigge-Marshall answered, feeling in 
some doubt of his ground. 

" Well, vicar," he said, " it's so diflScult to specify exactly. The 
thing has grown upon me as a sort of instinct. I cannot point to 
any distinct fault, unless it be a certain — a kind of rather weak 
feminine feeling for dress and appearance, together with a thirst 
for worldly pleasure that does not seem proper to Mrs. Watford's 
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future position. My love does not blind me, of course. Besides, 
she is a woman who has not thought very deeply, and is easily 
pleased with externals in matters of religibn." 

" My dear young man, this is all hypercriticisra. She might just 
as well say of you — or my wife might just as well say of me — that 
perfection was lacking. A perfect priest is just as rare as a perfect 
priest's wife, or a perfect any thing else involving humanity. 
Humanity and perfection do not coalesce freely ; in fact they do 
not coalesce at all without the added ingredient of divinity. Is 
that all that troubles you ? " 

" I am not quick in choice of words. I have not made my case 
very clear." 

" Clear enough, as far as it goes. You are certainly mistaken, 
but it is curious that you should have been mistaken. That you 
should see Mrs. Watford — the woman you love — with such strangely 
critical eyes is most singular. Love usually blinds a man. For- 
give me, but a doubt rises in my mind. Are you quite sure as to 
your own feeling toward Mrs. Watford ? " 

^' As a priest or as a man ? " 

" Tut — tut — don't keep quibbling," said the vicar, irritably waving 
away the interruption with his hand, " a priest is a man, not an 
angel. All this hair-splitting and trifling becomes childish, if not 
ridiculous. Really, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall, you pose as though you 
were one of the sons of God alluded to in Genesis. Doubtless some 
of them might have felt a question arise as to the propriety of their 
intercourse with the daughters of men. But, candidly, you need not 
worry yourself. You are only a man and Mrs. Watford is a woman. 
Do you love her or don't you ? The question narrows to that." 
I am not sure, vicar." 

Well, upon my word, I should ascertain at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Candidly, I should think that you will be much more likely 
to bring your cloth into contempt by breaking the engagement 
than by keeping it. Only don't palter with your conscience." 

" You see, vicar, the question of money crops up too. People 
have actually said that I am marrying her for that." 

" Well, you don't mind what people say, I suppose ? Of course 
you do not marry her for her money. That is sufficient answer to 
your own heart." 

" Exactly ; and as a matter of fact, when she marries me, her 
income will be reduced by two-thirds — that means it will be one 
thousand instead of three." 



6t 
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The vicar started and looked at Mr. Sprigge-Marshall enquiringly. 

'^What d'yon mean by that?'' he asked^ rather sternly. 

'^ Well, Mr. Meadows, money is a power, and I cannot pretend 
that I did not see great opportunities toward well-doing in Mrs. 
Watford's fortune. I felt that, among other things, she wanted a 
strong hand to control her worldly wealth." 

There was a long pause, during which Mr. Sprigge-Marshall felt 
more uncomfortable than it is possible to snggest here, while the 
vicar looked at him, and through him, calmly and critically in the 
lamplight. 

' *^ I will tell you what you lack courage to tell yourself, Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall," said the elder man, at length. " The truth is 
that you have made a worldly mistake — a mistake which, if admitted 
by you, will strike the community with more than usual indigna- 
tion in your case, because you happen to be a clergyman. Listen 
to your conscience, instead of drowning its voice by talking so 
much about it. Your conscience, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall, will tell 
you that you proposed to a woman with three thousand a year 
because you thought you loved her. But when you found her 
fortune dwindle so suddenly and so unexpectedly, you also found 
your love beginning to diminish." 

'^ No, honestly, vicar ; I realized my mistake almost the moment 
after I had made it. I knew I didn't love her before I heard she 
would lose money by maiTying again." 

** You did realize the mistake ? Then why tell me just now you 
were not sure ? " 

" I — you don't understand — you take me up as though you were 
a lawyer, vicar. Of course, I'm quite sure that I made the mis- 
take ; but I am not at all sure as to my course of action now. It 
all comes back to that. Ought I to maiTy her or ought I not ? It 
is my conscience asking the question, whatever you may say to the 
contrary, vicar," whined the young man. 

" I think your conscience is answering the question, Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall. I think, if you would only admit it, that your conscience 
is telling you that your obligations are of a nature not to be 
escaped by any honorable person. Do not set your holy calling up 
between yourself and your future wife. Frankly, that is a very 
contemptible action. Do not deceive yourself, or, rather, do not 
pretend that you have done so. I say most emphatically that you 
should maiTy Mrs. Jane Watford. I wish that it was in my power 
to control your actions." 
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"I don't think you are very kind, vicar — to a man so much 
younger than yourself, too. I came for help and advice, not such 
hard words. It's not fair to bully a man in such trouble." 

" My advice you have, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. The hard words 
are merely true ones. It is time you heard the truth. You have 
been dwelling in a mist of error and gi'adually settling your mind 
to your own inclinations. This process of gross self-deception 
cannot go any further now. You are faced with two courses, one 
of which is right and the other wrong." 

" But it is only a question of opinion, vicar, which is the right 
one and which the wrong. The world would say that to marry 
Mrs. Watford was wrong in my case." 

" If you wanted the world's advice, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall, you 
need not have come to me. But perhaps you are libelling the 
world a little. There are honest, chivalrous gentlemen in the 
world still. Really my indignation rises within me as I listen to 
you and look at you. I do think that you present a very sorry 
spec.tacle, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall." 

^^ Your, opinion is that I ought not to break off my engagement, 
then ? " 

^' Most emphatically that is my opinion." 

" Well, vicar, that's all I came for. You have heard the facts 
and pronounced judgment. I am very much obliged to you for 
helping a weak, sore-troubled brother. I will think over all that 
you have said, and I'm sure it must help me to do right. Of course, 
if it is a question of right or wrong, I really have no option, I 
suppose." 

"Really none — positively no option at all," said the vicar. 
Then he added in a kinder voice : " Be true to yourself, young 
man, and be very sure that I, your vicar, am actuated by desire to 
help you and advise the right course. Do you know that once in 
the far past the man who is now talking to you was stirred deeply 
by just such fears and alarms as those at present in your breast ? 
He was engaged to be married, and there came a half-fear that his 
engagement was an error and would not end in an union of beauty 
and fitness. But it was nothing — only a shadow — a weakness on 
his part — a paltry suspicion that perhaps marriage with a strong 
personality and an exceptionally powerful will would not redound 
to the dignity of his position in the land and in his sacred calling. 
How ill-founded were such unworthy alarms ! Heaven blessed my 
union with more good things than I can say; with that boundless 
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and beautiful reciprocity so essential between man and wife. You 
will understand now how and why I am so strong upon this 
question. Good-night. May God be with you and guide your 
decision ! " 

" Good-night, vicar," answered the curate, rising as Mr. Meadows 
rose, and shaking the extended hand. "Good-nigbt, and thank 
you for all that you have said. I know your advice is very well 
meant. I hope I shall profit by it when I come to think it all 
through." 

But when the curate did weigh his elder's words, he found little 
or no consolation in them. He had hoped and expected that the 
old man would take his own view ; would in fact counsel him to 
follow the bent of his own determination ; but now that his vicar 
had done no such thing, Mr. Sprigge-Marshall could but think he 
had made a mistake in seeking him and his opinion. The advice 
which does not jump with our secret inclination can so easily be 
proved unsound. 

" After all," he reflected, " there is a worldly side to the position. 
Even the vicar had to admit a parson is only a man. Some are 
not even that. Meadows himself is little better than a mole, 
after all has been said and done. In fact, I pitched upon the 
wrong person for advice." 

He went home resolved to settle the thing that night — to settle 
it by himself and with himself. He was feeling angiy and ungodly 
and at war with the world. He considered himself as a martyr in 
some respects. Here he was slaving day and night and doing good 
work among the poor and so forth, and yet his private life was 
simply a miserable chaos. To-night he did not make the subject a 
matter of prayer at all. He lighted a cigar, — the last of a choice 
hundred from Plymouth, still unpaid for, — he poured out a stiff 
dose of brandy and soda, lolled in a " University " chair by a little 
open window, and reflected upon the position. 

"Meadows seemed so keen for me to drop the priest out 
altogether that I think I will," he said to himself. "When that's 
once done, it seems to me the position grows extremely simple. 
No man of the world would think twice about it. I've been a fool, 
but who can say he hasn't some time or other ? The difiiculty in 
a wretched little place like this is to act without bringing her into 
a very painful position." 

Brandy and soda awoke new possibilities in him. He sat late 
and argued with himself. He was rather well read in the works of 
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divines^ and a sentence from the judicious Hooker continually 
occupied bis mind that night : ^' It sometimes cometh to pass that 
the readiest way which a wise man hath to conquer, is to fly." A 
fool may also fly, and so occasionally escape from the consequences 
of his folly. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



A woman's ANSWEB 



The days grew long, and a smiling June brought the usual flight 
of tourists to Heatherbridge. But local affairs were too interesting 
through this particular summer to allow the residents much time 
for chance exotic excitements. The Railway Extension Bill for 
the South Devon District passed through its final stage without a 
hitch ; and now every-body knew that the following autumn would 
see the matter really begun. Plans were already being drawn out 
for the free library, and Mr. Meadows, at Mr. Browne's invitation, 
had undertaken to form a selection committee, with a view to 
making choice of so|ne three or four thousand volumes as a first 
instalment. 

Of course, there was a good deal of fiiction at first. No step in 
any direction can be taken in a small place without malcontents 
arising to question the wisdoni of it. Thus, when Mr. Parkhouse 
was included upon the great selection committee, many declared 
that the result must mean certain volumes of pernicious, scientific 
literature, to be ultimately capped by his own dreaded achievement 
when it should appear. 

" We'll start with at least fifty shelves of good classical stuff," 
said Mr. Browne, " and I'll undertake to add a shelf or two every 
year, if we find that Heatherbridge reads 'em. I leave the selec- 
tion to you, vicar, and those you may choose to help you ; but I 
bargain for the inclusion of one or two books — books that helped 
me along my own road — books not so well known as they should 
be. And mind you include your own sermons. A book of sermons 
is sometimes borrowed by mistake, and so does a grain of good 
before it's sent back." 

The undertaking proceeded, and the Rev. Fuller Meadows was 
engaged upon his own part of the library — that chiefly concerned 
15 
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with patristic literature — when his curate paid him the long visit 
already chronicled. Before recording Mr. Sprigge-Marshall's final 
conclusions and detailing the startling actions based upon them, it 
will be necessary, however, to concern ourselves with other affairs. 
When Fred Browne went back to Cambridge therd was a little scene 
worth mentioning between him and Tim Bird. That youth called 
one day, shook hands with Fred, took a chair and something to 
smoke, and made speech : 

'' Well, I suppose Fve got to congratulate you, Browne ; I wish 
you joy." 

Fred looked at his former friend very keenly, as he shut up his 
book and prepared to answer. 

^' If this is a joke. Bird, it's rather a rotten one," he said at length. 

" * Joke M What d'you mean ? " asked Tim, dropping the ciga- 
rette to which he had just helped himself. 

^' I see I was wrong," answered the other. *' I thought perhaps 
you had heard, and came here pretending you had not." 

" You don't say ? Browne, my dear fellow, I shouldn't have 
thought it was possible. I'm awfully sorry, old chap — ^awfully 
sorry and utterly floored. If you weren't the man, and I wasn't, 
who the deuce was ? " 

'' Nobody. That's the point. Where a woman's free there's 
hope. I am not beat yet." 

** I should have thought you were too proud not to take 'No' for 
an answer from a girl." 

" So should I. But I find I'm not." 

^* Well, I don't mind confessing that I am. I'm a sort of Johnnie 
whose affection wants a thrill of responsive affection. If I don't 
get it, my love goes out, like a jet of gas turned off. I could 
never ask a girl twice myself." 

Fred was annoyed at his tone of superiority. 

"Probably there are different ways of saying *No,' Bird. A 
woman may make it so definite that nobody but a bom fool would 
ask her to change her mind ; or she may say it, and yet suggest a 
possibility of another answer at another time." 

" Well, you needn't lose your nerve with me." 

" That's not particularly probable, is it ? As I'm supposed to be 
reading now, perhaps you'll cut your call a bit short, old man. I'm 
going down after the fight is ended ; and I tell you what I want 
you to do : you must teach me to fish with a fly. It's about tho 
only sport I haven't had a smack at yet." 
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So Tim withdrew, and despite his philosophic reflections, the 
misfortune of his friend was not wholly a source of sorrow to him ; 
while, as for Fred, though he had spoken in this stout and unbeaten 
fashion, he really cherished small hope of ultimate success now. 
Marian Deane was not the girl to change her mind or modify her 
original refusal. He felt a conviction of that, whatever he might 
say to the contrary. Indeed, he much doubted at times whether, 
when again face to face with her, he would have courage sufficient 
to resume the closed discussion. Meanwhile he really worked hard. 

In the result, which may here be stated and done with, Fred 
disappointed himself and every-body concerned by taking a place 
only equivalent to that of fifteenth wrangler under the old scheme. 
He found himself bracketed in that position with a lady from 
'Newnham, and went down wishing he was dead. Despite his own 
tremendous determinations and lofty resolves, Fred's father's fears 
were realized : Marian Deane, innocently enough, poor maid, had 
wrecked young Browne's degree. 

Before these tremendous circumstances became known, however, 
Mr. Browne had gratified a little personal curiosity and made a 
closer acquaintance with the lady of his son's heart. Opportunity 
offered for so doing upon an occasion when Marian accepted Miss 
Nancy's invitation to drink afternoon tea at the Priory. Afternoon 
tea was not a repast that Geoffrey affected at any time, but chanc- 
ing to glance up from his study window on a certain afternoon, he 
saw Marian and his sister upon the terrace, and presently joined 
them. 

" Well, Miss Deane, and how's the world treating you, eh ? " 

" The world, in the shape of Miss Browne, is treating me very 
kindly indeed. I've just had a long tramp to see a poor body who 
is ill at Fox Tor ; and Miss Browne, discovering me on my home- 
ward way, was good enough to stop her ponies and bring me back 
to tea." 

" Did you go through the woods on your way ? " 

" I did, and met Barron. I think, if he had his way, the privi- 
lege of the woodman's path would be denied even to such inoffen- 
sive creatures as myself." 

"An admirable keeper. How that man is hated in Heather- 
bridge ! I overheard two loafing scamps on the platform at the 
station a few days ago. They did not know me, of course. One 
said to the other : * Then there's that blank Barron; he've got as 
many eyes as a blank peacock 'ave in 'is blank tail.' You may not 
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understand that. Miss Deane, but it is a great compliment to Mr. 
Barron^ I assure you. I'm expecting trouble in the woods this 
autumn with the class which has been accustomed to help itself 
under the old management. In fact, things were going to the 
dogs in the preserves ; but we have changed all that. My birds 
promise splendidly this year." 

"People seemed to regard the Priory as a sort of public pleasure- 
ground, latterly, before you came.'* 

" Yes, but they begin to learn now. That beauty, Tripe, will 
have finished his six months, I think, pretty soon." 

'' He has," said Marian. " He is back here. I saw him coming 
out of the Green Man a day or two ago." 

" Pm sure I hope and pray," said Miss Nancy, " that we shall 
have no more hoiTors over the game. It is so terrible, and it spoils 
all one's pleasure in the different dishes. I suppose the lower 
classes cannot be got to see that these wild things really belong to 
the ownera of estates." 

" Oh, yes, they can ! " said Geoffrey Browne. "They'll have to 
see. But we'd make it a deal clearer if the Game Laws were better 
worded." 

" How is your son, Mr. Browne ? " asked Marian suddenly. The 
remark startled Fred's father. It struck him, under the circum- 
stances, it was a strange question for this girl to ask. But, after all, 
she did not know that the gentleman before her was familiar with 
certain facts. 

" Fred's all right. He'll do great things, I hope. Anyway, he 
ought to. He's got brains and health, and every advantage." 

"I should think you are very proud of him, Mr. Browne." 

"That's as may be. We'll see what the next month will bring 
forth. I've feared lately that he wasn't quite so fond of work as 
he used to be. It's a thing to thank God for — a natural fondness 
for hard work. It's rare, but I thought he had it." 

"I'm sure he was always ^t his books when last down here, 
Geoffrey." 

" I'm sure he was nothing of the kind, Nancy. Too much to- 
bacco and too many long walks and so on. I'll wager now you saw 
him wandering about, miles away from his books, every day. Miss 
Deane ? " 

" No, indeed, I didn't, Mr. Browne. I met him once or twice. 
You couldn't expect him to be mathematical in my company, 
could you ? " 
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" No, I suppose not. Star-gazing was your line, wasn't it ? " 

Marian laughed. 

" It isn't a practical sort of occupation, that. But did you, now, 
as an outsider, note any change in him ? Did it strike you, in any 
brief chat you chanced to have, that Fred had anything on his 
mind ? " 

Mr. Browne felt this to be mean ; but he was very anxious to 
learn more of Marian. She could not well answer this question 
without giving him a glimpse of herself. " I shall not blame her 
much if she lies," thought Mr. Browne. " In fact, I cannot quite 
see how she is going to help it. Of course, she knows he had 
something on his mind, because he told her so ; and seeing what it 
was, she'll probably tell a fib. If she does, it '11 go to my credit ; 
which is quite fair, as a matter of business." 

But Marian avoided the dilemma with perfect ease, though the 
question very much surprised her. 

" I think that he had a great number of matters on his mind, 
Mr. Browne," she said. " I suppose every man has — old or young. 
He wants to do big things in the world, and I expect he will, too." 

But Mr. Browne, having once determined to incur the responsi- 
bility of making Marian tell an untruth, was not prepared to be 
baffled so easily. 

'' Did it strike you from anything he said that any one principal 
anxiety or interest was occupying his mind to the crowding out of 
every thing else ? " 

Marian thought calmly for a moment before speaking. Then she 
answered : 

^' Since you put it so, I think there was. In fact, I am sure there 
was. He seemed full of an ambition when I last saw him — a new 
ambition ; but not such a great one as many I have heard him 
express." 

" Well, when he takes up a notion, he's dogged over it. Good 
or bad or indifferent, I expect he'll have his way and gratify this 
whim. Did he give you any particulars ? " 

" Oh, dear, yes ! He was most complimentary. He asked me 
what I thought of the project, and I ventured to point out objec- 
tions. There really were objections which I could see perhaps 
more clearly than he could." 

Geoffrey Browne smiled grimly. 

" I wonder if he will take your advice. Miss Deane ? It's a 
commodity Master Fred's not fond of taking from any body." 
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" Really I think I spoke very wisely to him. 

" Then you fancy he will abide by — ^Imean accept your advice ? 

Marian noticed the break and the amended sentence, but it con- 
veyed no particular idea to her ; for that Fred's proposal had 
reached his father's eai*s was the last thing in the world she would 
have imagined possible. 

^^ I expect he has long since forgotten all about his talk with me," 
she said, rising to depart. '' Graver matters are filling his mind 
now. Good-by, Miss Browne, and thank you very much." 

" I'll walk down to the lodge with you, if I may," said Geoffrey, 

" Of course ; and it is good of you, but I wish you wouldn't 
trouble." 

However, he got his hat and accompanied her. They talked of 
different topics until the lodge-gates were reached ; then, suddenly, 
taking Marian quite unawares, Mr. Browne put a final question in 
a casual tone : 

" Well, good-by. Remember me to your father. By the way, 
what was that ambition of Fred's which we were discussing ? I 
meant to ask you, but forgot to do so. What was it ? " 

" I shouldn't trouble him about it, Mr. Browne. No doubt his 
time is fully occupied just now." 

" I haven't any intention of troubling him." 

" Really you need not. I am certain there is no occasion." 

" Well, you've got a way of dodging a direct question and no 
mistake ! If I tell you I particularly want to know what my son 
said to you about his new ambition — what then ? " 

" Then, under the circumstances, Mr. Browne — seeing that you 
have found out I am trying to avoid the question, I should think it 
extremely rude of you to ask again," said Marian, laughing and 
holding out her hand. " But I know you won't ask me again." 

" Well, well ! I'm a rude old bear to worry you like this." 

" Really 1 think you are. Good-by." 

The master of the Priory retreated, baffled ; the persecuted hero- 
ine marched home, full of wonder at the object of this singular 
onslaught. It was clear that Fred's father knew something of her 
recent interview with his son ; but he evidently wanted to know 
more. Finally, Marian convinced herself that Mr. Browne must 
have somowhere, somehow, heard of the said meeting, but not of 
the result. From what she had said, however, he would be able to 
guess at the sequel. And meanwhile Mr. Browne, though rather 
amused, was still much surprised. " Doubtless," he reflected veiy 
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sagely — '^ doubtless she really likes the scamp, and yet sees how 
unreasonable it would be to take him at his word. A very good 
girl indeed, but out of the question as a wife for Fred, of course. 
Hang him ! a wife indeed ! He was in long frocks, bawling and 
drinking milk, yesterday ! " 



CHAPTER XXXrV 

SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 

" When I read the letter,'' said Mrs. Meadows, in discussing the 
matter with a friend afterward, " when I grasped the facts, my 
heart absolutely stood still, and Fuller had to get the brandy, or I 
should undoubtedly have fainted." 

Though weary of the Rev. Sprigge-MarshalPs epistolary effu- 
sions (for, like a weak man, he took refuge in much writing of 
letters), this supreme effort on his part, this notable communication 
which caused the vicar's wife's heart to stand still, can scarcely be 
withheld. It was written to Mr. Meadows about four days after 
the curate's nocturnal inteiTiew with that gentleman, and it ran as 
follows : 

"Dear Me. Meadows: 

"Circumstances over which I have no control (for are not 
the best of us the victims of our environment?) compel me to 
a definite course of action in my present troubles. I cannot 
bring myself to think that your advice, recently given, was cal- 
culated to meet the case. A Voice — louder than that of man 
— tells me that the married state is not for me. A growing 
conviction has now brought forth fruit. A Hand, as it were, 
from the clouds, points in no doubtful fashion ; and I must obey. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result, I have quite detennined 
to cut myself free from all ties of home and kindred and go 
forth to bring light and truth to savage hearts that are beating 
under tropic suns. In other words, I am going out to South 
Africa as a niissionary ; and Providence, inscimtable in her ways, 
has willed that this sudden inspiration to right- (I can call it 
no less) shall be realized with equal celerity. In fact, I sail from 
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Dartmouth to-morrow, in the steamship Drummond Castle. I can 
hardly suppose that you or my bishop will regard my action as 
one calling for grave condemnation or even censure. Remember 
Who leads me on. It would have been mora regular to have gone 
out with the due authority of the Society, I doubt not, but I differ 
with that admirable body in some particulars, and I shall fight 
single-handed. Having put my hand to the plough, I shall not turn 
back. I know that hard times await me. I leave luxury and a 
woman who loves me, and a community which, I think, respects 
me — I leave all to follow the hard road indicated by my Master. 
Thank you for all your kindness, and remember me sometimes 
when upon your knees. If you could have the hymn * For those 
in Peril on the Sea' sung once or twice during the next three 
weeks, it would be a source of great gratification to me. I 
have written at some length to Mrs. Watford. She will under- 
stand nyexj thing. Qood-by ; may Gbd Almighty bless you and 
your cure of souls. Perhaps some da}', in the time to come, if 
Heaven so wills it, I shall stand again in the pulpit of St. Simon 
and St. Jude's, and make appeal for our black brothers and sisters ; 
with whose spiritual fortunes will henceforth be identified the 
name of your faithful and grateful friend, 

'^Mabshall Spbigge-Mabshall." 

In shorter phrase, and plainer, the curate had bolted. On the 
morning after his debauch with brandy, soda, and cigar, he wrote 
to his elder brother, and explained that his position was now such 
that a speedy step must be taken— out of Heatherbridge, for choice. 
Sprigge-Marshall, senior, a cynical worldling, understood the change 
in the other's views, and took the hint suggested by a postscript to 
the curate's letter. This indicated that a reasonable sum of ready 
money would greatly simplify future action. Meantime, the 
clergyman, with ease begot of increasing practice, built up within 
himself a new conscience, which spoke a new word. He thoroughly 
deluded himself into a, conviction that it was sincere and genuine. 
He proposed to do great things among the Kaffirs and Zulus ; and 
when his brother forwarded the good round sum of five hundred 
pounds, coupled with the stipulation that Marshall Sprigge-Marshall 
should leave England for a year, the curate felt that conscience 
and Providence were working together for good. 

He wrote to his betrothed — a veiy beautiful letter — which 
reached her on the morning after he had gone ; and Jane Watford 
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fainted dead away upon the reading of it. She was having break- 
fast in bed at the time, and when a cry from a servant brought her 
nephew to the room, he found his aunt, with less hair on her head 
than usual, lying — a ghastly, faded, quite old woman — huddled in 
a chaos of spilled coffee and milk, broken china and buttered toast, 
lumps of white sugar and poached eggs, and many sheets of note- 
paper, closely written, 

Vincent bundled the counterpane, with its mingled mass of 
literary and other delicacies, off the bed into a corner ; then, 
taking the pillow from under his aunt's head, he laid her flat, and 
presently revived her. Anon Surgeon Dawes amved, and found 
himself confronted with an important and serious case, involving 
brain. Vincent rescued Mr. Sprigge-Marshall's letter later in the 
day. It was crushed and stained with yolk of egg and butter and 
coffee, but the sense still remained sufficiently clear. It implied, 
among other matters/^that the curate was at that moment in the 
English Channel, bound for the Cape, and that Vincent Watford's 
thousand pounds per annum existed no longer. 

He walked over to see the Birds, but it was then nearly eleven 
o'clock, and they had heard the news already. Tim met Vincent 
in the garden and accompanied him to the house. 

" Your aunt, Vincent ; how is she ? " was Mrs. Bird's first ques- 
tion. 

" Very ill, I'm afraid. I left Surgeon Dawes with her. The 
scoundrel wrote a letter which she received this morning. It 
appears that he left Heatherbridge last night. All his books and 
things have been left at his rooms. They are packed up and 
directed to some place in London — his brother's address, no 
doubt." 

" And you, Vincent ? ^ asked the major. 

'' I have come about myself. The sooner this trial is faced and 
the future position settled, the better." 

" If there's any law of right in the land, the canting brute should 
be assegaied by cannibals and eaten within a week of landing. 
But I dare say he never went abroad at all." 

" Be quiet, Tim ! " said the major. " The position," he continued, 
" is simple. We are faced with a sudden alteration in the circum- 
stances." 

" But we won't talk about it, Vincent — not just now — not about 
you, I mean," said Mrs. Bird. " Of course, there is your side of it 
too. Your poor, poor aunt 1 It might kill her." 
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" Oh, no ! She'll begin to realize her merciful escape presently.** 

** I certainly think the law ought to reach this disgrace to his 
profession," said the major. " Upon my soul it is her curates who 
put the Church in danger." 

" My dear major, do go away to the club now and leave me to 
think," said Mrs. Bird. ^^I want you all to go/' she added ; and 
the men obeyed. 

^^ Candidly, a breach of promise ought to be brought with tre- 
mendous damages. They'd soon drag him back again ; and he 
couldn't pay the damages, so he would go to jail for contempt of 
court, and that's the right place for him — ^a common scamp." 

The major, with this opinion strong in him, went down to the 
club ; Vincent returned to see how his Aunt Jane fared, and Tim 
strolled to the Priory with the news, hoping that he might be the 
first to bring it there. 

" Rough on your sister," said Fred, who knew the position. 

" She'll stick to him though, if she's got to wait ten years." 

^^What reasons appear for this action?" asked Mr. James 
Browne. 

" No reason to enquire, I should think," answered Geoffrey, put- 
ting down the Western Morning News. "A child could read the 
story. This poor wretch proposed to a woman with three thou- 
sand a year, and found he'd got to marry a woman with one thou- 
sand. So he changed his mind, and as he hadn't pluck to face the 
scandal of throwing her over, bolted in the name of the Lord. Let 
it be a lesson to you youngsters." 

'' But I ask what reasons appear ^ Oeoffrey. I suppose Sprigge- 
Marshail left some reasons and explanations." 

" Yes, Mr. Browne," answered Tim ; " he's gone as a missionary 
to the Cape." 

" If the Society only knew, I really doubt whether they would 
put such sacred trust into his hands," said Miss Nancy ; and Fred 
laughed grimly when he heard of Mr. Sprigge-Marshall's destina- 
tion and future occupation. 

By noon Heatherbridge knew much more than the truth. No- 
body could think of anything else, from the vicar to Joe Hanna- 
ford, from Miss Minnifie to Miss Minnifie's niece. At the club, in 
public and private houses, in the shops and in the streets, Sprigge- 
Marshall's performance might have been heard upon every tongue. 
Two persons particularly rejoiced, or rather experienced unqualified 
satisfaction at the event— each from a different cause. Miss 
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Minnifie felt that her fearless attitude toward the curate, and her 
openly expressed distrust of him, were now thoroughly justified 
by Fate. " Every -body," thought Miss Minnifie in secret, " will 
recollect now how I had stood forth single-handed and denounced 
the community for their blind admiration of this young man." 

The second well-pleased individual did not keep his satisfaction 
to himself, but gloried in public. Mr. Parkhouse, like some greater 
philosophers, was wont to find a type in an individual. His aver- 
sion to creeds led him into extremes of an utterly unphilosophic 
nature ; and he went down to the club, brimming over with undig- 
nified satisfaction. Several men were in the card-room, but nobody 
suggested play4ng. Major Bird was talking when Mr. Parkhouse 
arrived. The major had not heard his own voice to such an extent 
in one day for many yeara. 

" What d'you think of this ? " enquired Mr. Parkhouse. " What 
d'you make of this, major ? " 

" I say the man ought to be brought back — that's my view," an- 
swered Major Bird. '^ Telegrams should be sent to Malta, or 
Madeira, or Lisbon, or wherever the ship touches, and he ought to 
be aiTested and brought back." 

"A pretty clergyman ! What d'you think of the Church now, 
Browne ? " - 

Commander Cragg remarked aside that he didn't see what it had 
to do with any church but St. Simon and St. Jude's. 

"You're always ready to get a knife into a clergyman, Park- 
house. I think it's unmanly, myself. Seems to me a man who 
would hurt a clergyman would strike a woman or any other de- 
fenceless thing," said Mr. Geoffrey Browne, who was at the club 
with his brother. 

" My dear Browne, not a clergyman, but the clergy ^ with a capi- 
tal C if you like. A philosopher does not concern himself with 
units. But units make up masses. The institution which can pro- 
duce Sprigge-Marshall is doomed ipsofdctoP 

" What's he done after all ? " enquired Commander Cragg bluntly, 
but not speaking to Mr. ParkhouSe. "He's done what many 
another fool has, in the Church or out. He's got into a mess, and 
seen no chance to escape like a man, and so bolted like a cur. I 
met Cooper, who said he thought the fellow was mad, probably; 
but I think, though he may have been off his head a bit when he 
proposed to this lady, that he's got over it now; and this is the 
result." 
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'' Mad or sane, he ought to be brought back,** said the major. It 
was his one idea. 

^' Mad or sane, he's a unit of an institution, and, as such, a sub- 
ject for philosophic enquiry. No rational man can doubt that the 
institution which produces a Sprigge-Marshall stands self-con- 
demned. I've said it before and I saj it again/' declared Mr. 
Parkhouse. 

^'Well, and having said it, what d'yon mean by it?" asked 
James Browne. 

" Good ! What d'you mean by it ?" echoed Geoffrey. 

" I mean," answered Parkhouse sharply, for the Brownes always 
irritated him, ^' I mean that, from effect, a thinking man is apt to 
turn to cause. What has been responsible for this catastrophe ? I 
will tell you : Oxford and a university education." 

^' Bosh ! " said Commander Cragg, as if he were talking to the 
ceiling. Mr. Parkhouse cast a look that would have withered a 
more sensitive man. He and the commander were still at daggers 
drawn and not on speaking terms. 

" As far as university education goes, I'm with you," declared 
Mr. Browne. " More money filters into Oxford and Cambridge 
than knowledge filters out ; but that's neither here nor there. 
You've shifted your position. Your views about religion are get- 
ting worse and worse. Mine are pretty foggy, but I've got a sheet- 
anchor holding firm ground of some soit ; you've got nothing, 
Parkhouse." 

" 'Nothing ' ! What have I spent my life in, d'you suppose ? " 

'' In banging against a shut window, like a blue-bottle. I say it 
in a perfectly friendly spirit. You came in here just now abso- 
lutely delighted because that poor devil of a curate had broken 
loose and disgraced his cloth." 

" Upon my word, Browne ! " 

" You did. You felt it was one for you — for your contention 
that the Church is played out. You couldn't have been much more 
pleased if a bishop had been found drunk and disorderly, or an arch- 
bishop had forged a check. You're a very clever man, no doubt, 
but you haven't got an ounce of charity or breadth in your composi- 
tion. Which is a pity." 

Commander Cragg was calling down a tube in the wall, which 
communicated with the steward. He meant to order a whiskey 
and potash for himself, but the exquisite delight of hearing Geof* 
f rey Browne thus criticise his enemy made him forget all about the 
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refreshment. He listened with the mouth-piece in his hand^ and at 
the end of Mr. Browne's remarks said, "Hear, hear," very loud 
down the tube. 

" You accuse ME of no breadth," gasped the philosopher. Then 
he stopped and sneered before proceeding in bitter tones : " I think 
. you're getting to be a lot of old women in this place. One looks 
to a concourse of men for a measure of brain power, but it don't 
exist in Heatherbridge. To accuse me of lack of breadth is simply 
absurd, as you must know. As to charity, I don't really see that a 
rational being can bestow charity on this cowardly fool of a curate." 

" Nor I," said Major Bird. " I should like to see what sort of 
charity a jury would show him. If his bishop don't have him 
back, then I say that Mrs. Watford should take steps, and I hope 
she will." 

" Does your wife think that, major ? " asked Mr. Browne. 

** I don't know, Browne. Women are no judges of such a ques- 
tion. But that's what I think, and a good many more." 

" She's dangerously ill at present — Mrs. Watford, I mean," said 
Commander Cragg. "Dawes told me to-day that her condition 
may bring on brain-fever or any thing." 

Surgeon Dawes entered soon afterward, and was happy to be 
able to state that his patient's health had mended a little since the 
morning. 

" I left her discussing the position with her nephew. I am amazed 
myself at what I have managed to do with her in so short a time," 
he said. 

" Did you hear any thing ? What line is she likely to take ? " 
asked the major. 

" My dear Bird, I really cannot say. That is more a matter in 
which you will be interested than I shall be." 

" Well, I only hope that young Watford will advise her to fight." 

" A pretty show she'd make of herself if she did ! The whole 
place would be laughing, major." 

" Let it laugh, then, Cragg ! Really I'm inclined to agree with 
Parkhouse. All you men seem to think that this parson has done 
the right thing." 

"He's done the right thing the wrong way," said Geoffrey 
Browne. 

In many a drawing-room was the same great matter being investi- 
gated. Mr. Sprigge-Marshall would have been astounded to find 
that the respect to which he alluded — the universal respect of 
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Heatherbridge — which precious posseBsion he confidently claimed, 
did by no means belong to him. At the surgeon's house, for instance, 
there were met that afternoon, Mrs. Dawes, Mrs. Deane (they had 
" made it up " when their husbands did), Mrs. Meadows, Miss Minni- 
fie's niece*, and Marian Deane. The last certainly did not stay when 
she found that there was to be one topic of conversation only. But 
after her departure it transpired that all these admirable women, 
with the exception of Mrs. Meadows, who had been grossly deceived 
and admitted it, were never, from the very first, quite sure of the 
erring cleric. 

^' For my part," said Mrs. Dawes, who had caught a little of her 
husband's pomposity, ^^I confess that the surgeon guided my 
judgment. He mistrusted Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. He said that his 
eye was not steadfast." 

^^ I noticed that myself," said Miss Minnifie's niece. " I had occa- 
sion to speak with him sometimes on matters connected with the 
Home, and his eye always wandered away from my face. If I 
fixed my eyes firmly on him, as I always do when I speak, then his 
eyes immediately wandered." 

'^ One always heara so much afterward," said Mrs. Meadows, with 
a sigh. ^^ Now he's gone, people have already told me a hundred- 
and-one things which I never so much as suspected." 

" It is always so," said Mrs. Deane. " One remembers things, 
looking back. For instance, he constantly preached sermons that 
were not his own. My husband found him out several times ; so 
did Miss Minnifie." 

"That's nothing," answered the vicar's wife, firing up. "I 
asked him to do so myself. Of coui*8e, some people are always 
ready to find a fault where none exists. I don't refer to the doctor, 
Mrs. Deane ; but you mentioned another name. No remark from 
her would carry any weight with a well-regulated mind. Her 
niece will pardon me for speaking plainly. In fact the man had 
good points, and I don't fear to say so, even now." 

" He was a hard worker," said Miss Minnifie's niece. She had 
not resented the allusion to her aunt in the least. 

^^ Latterly he was, so I understand," remarked Mrs. Dawes. "I 
don't think he was fond of work. It may have been a sort of 
insanity, that takes the form of great energy. But I think so much 
of poor Mrs. Watford. The surgeon has practically saved her 
life ; there can be no doubt of that. The letter which Mr. Sprigge- 
Marshall wrote nearly killed her there and then." 
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^' I understood she merely fainted/' said Mrs. Deane, who dis- 
liked the way in which Mrs. Dawes always dragged in her husband. 

" Oh, no ; far worse than that — the brain affected — a very terri- 
ble condition. She is not out of the wood yet, Philip says." 

" It certainly was enough to kill her," declared the vicar's wife. 
" The man's letter to my husband proved almost too much for me. 
My nerves have been quite shattered ever since. You see I brought 
him here. And I will say still, with all his faults, that he might 
have been a different man if he had not been tampered with. 
Yes, I will say that. A dead set was made. I am not blind. I 
warned him ; I even fell out with her. I did everything a woman 
could do." 

"I'm sure you have nothing to blame yourself with, Mrs. 
Meadows," said Mrs. Deane, and the others agreed with her. 

"Well, I hope Heatherbridge won't be hard upon an old woman," 
she said. She was very crushed and subdued, and the other ladies 
vied with each other in cheering her up and encouraging her. 
Even Miss Minnifie's niece, in her stolid, phlegmatic way, said it 
was a pity the vicar's wife allowed herself to make it a peraonal 
matter. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

MBS. WATFOBB DEPARTS 

It required fully a fortnight of time to allay the whirl of excite- 
ment which the Rev. Sprigge-Marshall's startling actions had 
brought to Heatherbridge. At the end of that period his successor 
arrived : a bald man, with an impossible wife and several young 
children — a man judged superficially to be wholly uninteresting, 
and suspected to be Mr. Meadows's own choice. In fact the new 
curate was a piece of philanthropy, doubtless redounding to the 
vicar's credit, but hard on Heatherbridge. The Peytons said that 
Mr. Meadows had purposely found something in comparison with 
which even he himself would shine ; but that was just a typical 
Peyton utterance. They always mistook vulgarity for sharpness. 

Mrs. Watford escaped serious illness. Three days after her dis- 
appointment, she was up again and equal to seeing a few intimates. 
Outwardly, she was calm and self-contained before all but Vincent, 
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but in secret she had black tioies with her own thoughts. Her pas- 
sion was that of fair women ; hot and strong, not calculated to last 
very long. She would have liked to have been in a position to shoot 
Mr. Sprigge-Marshall. Very possibly she would have sought him 
and tried to injure him physically if he had been within reach. 
But her nature was not equal to the toil and trouble and preliminary 
worry of going to the Cape after him. She knew that by the time 
she got there the thirst for revenge would have grown blunt. If 
she had gone out and found him at last amid tropical scenery 
improving savages, she would only have wept and fallen at his feet, 
and made it awkward for him. She was not of the sort who can 
nurse their wrath and keep it warm. Her anger ceased to be visi- 
ble to the eyes of her fellow-creatures in a few days ; but for some 
weeks it bubbled up within her by night. At such times she would 
curse the man from her heart, then pray God to forgive her, and 
anon curse yet again before she slept. People said the matter had 
aged her to the extent of years. I do not think that was so, but it 
certainly made her careless of her appearance for a while, and 
lessened her self-respect. Finally she determined to leave Heather- 
bridge and seek distraction amid the former friends of her 
married life. She had lived in Kent, and to Kent she presently 
returned, a few days before the date fixed for her wedding. Miss 
Browne, Mrs. Bird, and the rest, including Mrs. Meadows, all called 
to express farewell regrets, but a more sensational visit needs to be 
chronicled. Miss Minnifie, who occasionally permitted her con- 
science to override her judgment, became imbued with an idea that 
it would be well to give Mrs. Watford an opportunity to apologize 
to her before she left Heatherbridge. 

" We have both seen tribulation since that unfortunate event," 
said Miss Minnifie to her niece. " For my own part, as one whose 
predictions have been verified to the hilt, I can afford to forget. 
Indeed, I think I bore no malice from the moment she left me after 
insulting my dear father ; but it would very probably be a relief 
to the poor woman to know that I had forgiven her, and to hear 
that I was as ready as ever to be her friend." 

The other lady rather doubted her aunt's opinion on this ques- 
tion, but of course she did not say so ; and three afternoons later 
Mercy Minnifie called on Jane Watford. 

There is somewhere a wise saying to the effect that we can better 
bear our misfortunes than the comments of our friends upon them. 
Doubtless, the condolence of enemies must be even more insupport- 
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able. Mrs. Watford would certainly not have seen her visitor, but 
it happened that they met in the garden of the widow's house. 
Miss Minnifie came round a corner suddenly, upon her way to the 
front door, and she had shaken h^nds with the other before any 
escape could be made. 

"I would not let you go, Mrs. Watford, without seeing you 
again. I forget the past few months entirely. I am content to 
remember that we were close friends once." 

''You had better come indoors, Miss Minnifie. I am very 
occupied, and the furniture is nearly all out of the house ; but we 
cannot talk here. Tea is probably ready*" 

She led the way, and presently the women were seated over a 
cup of tea in Mrs. Watford's dismantled drawing-room. 

Each waited for the other to speak, and at last Miss Minnifie 
began by touching upon personal matters. 

'' We have both been chastened of late. I think that human 
sorrow softens and sweetens and leaves the sufferer the better, 
always supposing that it is taken from whence it really comes — 
taken in a right spirit. We cannot see it at the time, but the eyes 
grow clear after the first tears have dried." 

'' No, we cannot see it at the time, as you say, Miss Minnifie. 
And I don't think the conversation of well-meaning people, who 
have perhaps forgotten what it feels like to be in great trouble 
themselves, helps one to see it." 

"Very true. Doubtless numberless well-meaning people have 
worried you to death lately. I never criticise, but some of us here 
lack tact perhaps — some of us who have had advantages, too. Per- 
sonally, to touch once and once only on our past relations, I desire 
to say that I deeply regret they should have been any thing but 
friendly. I am aware that circumstances strained them. I shall 
jiot presume to assert where the fault may have been. But I am 
frankly sorry if at any time, in my zeal for truth, I should have said 
a word that could have given you pain. I do not say that an 
apology from me is called for, but I make it. My dear father 
would have commended such a thing." 

It was a pity that she mentioned her father. The word revived 
a vision of a red chair, a shaking, bald head, and an ugly word. 
It altered the nature of Jane Watford's answer, and she replied 
coldly, after a brief pause : " I accept your apology. I have for- 
given all those who have wronged me here." 

This statement rather staggered the elder woman. She had 
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expected that her lead would at least be followed, bat it appeared 
that Mrs. Watford had no intention of either admitting a fault or 
expressing contrition for such a thing. 

" And yet there are two sides to every difference of opinion,** 
said Miss Minnifie. 

'^ There are. But I have been more sinned against than sinning." 

*' As to that, your cross may be a blessing in disguise. In fact, 
crosses always are. The time will come when you must admit that 
I am right. You have not sinned, Jane Watford, but forgive me 
if I say that you have erred. It is not a sin to misread a man's 
character and to believe statements which, uttered as truth, prove 
to be the reverse : it is only an error." 

^'I must ask you not to pursue that subject. Even the tactless 
people you mentioned just now did not touch upon it." 

Miss Minnifie put down her cup and blew her nose. She always 
blew her nose when she felt her emotions rising. It was a good 
rule ; it gave time for reason to work, and so saved the utterance of 
many hard words. But this last rebuke was not to be borne quite 
silently. 

" When you know a fellow-creature's heart is being eaten out 
with a great trouble," she said, ^' it is childish to sit and prattle of 
the weather or any other triviality. Either leave a sufferer alone 
or else tackle the difficulty and speak a note of hope and help." 

" Better leave a sufferer alone," declared Mrs. Watford. " Will 
you take any more tea? I am very busy this afternoon." 

" No, thank you. No more tea. I am going, and I go wishing 
you well, Jane Watford — wishing you every blessing, I am sure. 
I forgive you too. I observe that you have expressed no feeling of 
sorrow for events now past and done with, but I forgive you freely, 
notwithstanding. That is really what I came to do, and, having 
done it, I will go." 

" You are very good, I am sure." 

'^At any rate my motives are high. I do not think there is 
any thing I can do to help you. If there is at any time, I trust you 
will not hesitate to let me know. Qood-by." 

" Thank you. Good-by." 

They shook hands, and Mrs. Watford rang the bell for the ser- 
vant. Half a minute later Miss Minnifie had departed. She walked 
home with her usual sprightly action, much wondering the while 
how it came about that this poor reed, Jane Watford, had managed 
to hold her own, and even suggest a sort of superiority, during their 
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last two interviews. However, Mercy Minnifie entirely dismissed 
the matter after a short while, for other topics and concerns needed 
her attention. A thing once done was done with her forever. 
Jane Watford had crossed her own life at right angles, as it were. 
During a period of time, extending over about nine month s, social 
intercourse of an amiable and also of an unfriendly description had 
obtained between them. Now their paths ran clear once more, 
never in human probability to converge again. So she dismissed 
Jane Watford, for the chapters containing her life history were 
complete so far as Heatherbridge was concerned. And Miss 
Minnifie never followed the careers of people who left Heather- 
bridge. 

At present, indeed, she was more than sufficiently occupied with 
two lives at hand. The matter of Mr. Foster and Bridget did 
not advance toward solution, or, at any rate, to a sort of solution 
which could be considered satisfactory. 0|»e^thing seemed abso- 
lutely certain ; Bridget's temporal and eternal prosperity must both 
be wrecked by a return to her husband. So Miss Minnifie kept 
them apart, and, true to her first intention, set his own sex to work 
upon the yellow man. The vicar went himself to see Mr. Foster, 
but their interview was short and unpleasant. 

"The man is dangerous. Positively I apprehended violence,'* 
explained Mr. Meadows. " I fear he is one of an increasing class 
here," he continued. " Mr. Browne, whose game-keepers are in 
touch with the lower orders, tells me that they say there are at 
present a large number of vagrant, ill-favored fellows in Heatber- 
bridge. They loaf about and frequent the hostelries, and say, wlien 
questioned, that they are out of work and only waiting to be hired 
when the new railway shall be begun. Candidly, such persons are 
more a subject for the police than for me." 

Then Commander Cragg undertook to see the yellow man. He 
reported more favorably, and gave it as his opinion that Mr. Foster 
only wanted a firm hand over him. 

"There are some very enlightened common men in Heather- 
bridge," said Commander Cragg, " and none more so than Hanna- 
ford, the publican, and that extraordinary old Merle, who is a sort 
of humble law-giver, prophet, and patriarch rolled into one. Fos- 
ter goes to the Green Man and hears Merle and the others. He 
works for his living, too, but he shares a cottage with that brute 
Qregson. Now, Qregson's a man who is doing harm, if you like." 

"Qregson is still an unsolved problem. But how are we to 
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reform Foster ? That is the present point," declared Miss Minnifie, 
to whom the remark was made. 

" He's a rough beggar, and will go his own way. He's got wind 
of where his wife is, and he told me plainly that he'd have the law 
of those who were keeping her from him. I explained that she had 
no wish to return, but he declined to believe it until she told him so." 

" I have very little doubt she would do so willingly enough." 

*^ So I thought, and that will cut the knot. I ventured to assure 
him bis wife would have no objection to telling him so ; and I 
added that if he would promise to leave the place afterward — sup- 
posing her decision to go against him — that a meeting might be 
arranged." 

" Daylight at last, commander. Certainly you have done well, 
and I thank you. Nobody desires the man's reformation more than 
I do, but, after all, charity begins at home. Leave the rest in my 
hands. I will undertake that they shall meet and he shall hear his 
wife's view. It is a sad an*angement enough, and I much wish that 
another, more in keeping with the divine institution of marriage, 
could have been arranged. We live in such an atmosphere of sen- 
sation nowadays, commander. Heatherbridge is always a sort of 
vortex of excitement. I often wonder if it is possible there cafo be 
so much doing in other centres of human activity. I suppose there 
is really. But it is most demoralizing to the nerves, and very bad 
for young people. Events follow each other with such rapidity 
here that already in some quarters I begin to note a sort of 
unhealthy craving for excitement. We are already in a ferment." 

" We are, there's no doubt about it ; and yet some people declare 
that Heatherbridge is the sleepiest little hole on God's earth, Miss 
Minnifie." 

^'I do not think I should repeat such remarks, commander. 
They are inaccurate in the first place, and they become wicked and 
irreverent, worded like that. I wish sometimes we were a little 
sleepier and enjoyed more repose. There is a dignity about repose. 
But the time is past for that. We press on, madly on, with the 
rest of the world." 

She proceeded to elaborate her simple philosophy, while the 
commander nodded at the commas, acquiesced entirely at the full 
stops, and, as he always did upon the occasions of lengthened inter- 
course with her, fell to thinking about his next proposal. The 
death of her father and her present lonely condition made him 
hopeful. 
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But the busy tide of events upon which, as Miss Minnifie con- 
sidered, Heatherbridge was madly riding crest-high, swept each 
individual along with it, and had for each, at some time or another, 
peculiar experiences or sudden changes and chances. Now it was 
the old sailor's turn to be, for a fleeting moment, the cynosure of the 
public eye. Before chronicling that important matter, however, it 
may be well to close a recent episode, as far as any human episode 
can be closed, in the lifetime of those who are concerned with it. 
Mrs. Watford left Heatherbridge on the appointed day, and a con- 
siderable crowd of ladies assembled to see her off. There were 
some tears shed and promises were made of regular correspondence. 
Vincent Watford had already gone back to London to find work. 
His sudden reverse and his sweetheart's attitude toward it brought 
out some characteristics in the young man which might scarcely 
have been expected. 

Minnie absolutely refused to give him up under any considera- 
tion whatever ; and, to do Mrs. Bird justice, she never attempted to 
question or influence her daughter's decision. In fact every-body 
acted extremely sensibly and well and wisely — a fact to have been 
expected from such folks as the Birds. 

Mr. Meadows communicated with the bishop upon the subject of 
Mr. Sprigge-Marshall's behavior ; and the bishop did not make 
nearly as much of it as he undoubtedly should have done. But 
Timps(m*s Trumpet had a very good article. The hymn "For 
those in Peril on the Sea" was not sung at St. Simon and St. Jude's ; 
while as for the new bald curate, Mrs. Meadows soon felt well 
enough to turn her attention to the matter. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

AN ELECTBIC SHOOK 

Mabian Deane's manner of life had changed and was still 
changing since her return home. She thought less and did more. 
The conviction that no environment is small which can find ample 
employment for an individual among her own kind grew into a 
sort of creed with her. The old man she had met in Sark never 
found a readier follower for his rule of conduct. 
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Marian met Fred Browne here and there. They played together 
at a lawn-tennis party at the vicarage, and went to one of Mrs. 
Bird's delightful picnics on the moor (to which eveiy-body invited 
brought a hamper). That, of course, was before the soiTy events 
recently related. Young Browne by no means conducted his inter- 
course with Marian as though the old ideas were quite abandoned. 
The girl, imagining the incident to be closed, was quite frank and 
friendly, did not disguise the fact that she enjoyed Fred's society, 
and spoke of him with platonic admiration. But Heatherbridge, 
ignorant of the truth, began to jump to conclusions. Things were 
whispered to Mrs. Deaue, who began to get very fluttered. Mean- 
time Fred and his father were drifting apart, and had more than 
one passage at arms. The younger man's strength of character 
failed of force sufficient to drag him away to work. He could not 
banish the dream or quench hope. She was so beautiful ; she 
seemed to have forgotten that former conversation so entirely. 
Years appeared to have elapsed since their meeting by the Poacher's 
Pool. The event was as dead as the bluebells and spring flowers 
that framed it. He sat sometimes by the same spot and watched 
the young moorhens — half-grown birds now. In fact he was sore 
smitten, torn in pieces, wretched, unequal to fighting the battle of 
life till this great matter was set at rest. And yet he hesitated 
before speaking again. The girl evidently expected no such thing. 
He thought that if he waited a while she might gradually 
begin to see his ultimate intention. He tried hard to please her, 
and succeeded better than he knew ; but meantime his relations 
with his father grew strained to breaking. Mr. Browne could not 
stand idleness. Summer holidays and a measure of rest after the 
struggle at Cambridge were all very well, but now Fred would not so 
much as clearly state the problem of his future, to make no mention 
of attacking it. His way was clear before him. He had all the 
world to choose from. 

Meanwhile he continued to see Marian, and a time came when 
Dr. Deane considered it only right and proper to mention the 
young man openly to his daughter. Mrs. Deane begged him to do 
no such thing. She, for the life of her, could see no objection to 
matters taking their course, and held that any direct allusion to 
the affair must be most untimely and uncalled for ; but the doctor 
did not agree with her. Upon an occasion of a game of croquet 
with his daughter in their little back garden — a circumscribed plot 
which admitted of no other sport — the doctor therefore set out to 
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discuss tbis delicate question ; and the conversation resulting 
therefrom had doubtless been interesting enough but that it never 
took place. The physician had just struck off, and missed his 
second hoop, when he was urgently called. Surgeon Dawes had 
already gone to Trafalgar Lodge, and now Dr. Deane's instant 
attendance became necessary also. 

It happened in this wise. That morning Surgeon Dawes, then 
engaged upon his breakfast, received a most peremptory message 
from Commander Cragg. He went to the door himself to interview 
the servant. 

" What is it now ?" he said, his mouth not quite empty and indi- 
cations of coffee about his mustache. " What's ill ? That's the 
point. I'm not coming if it's only a dog, or a bird, or something," 

" Bless you, no, sir ! " answered the commander's gardener, " 'tis 
the gentleman hisself. The 'ousekeeper 'card 'im a-'ollerin' in the 
night, and this mornin' 'is fust word was : *Send for Dawes !' So, 
when I got there, off I comes. Bein' a full-bodied man and a full- 
blooded man, sir, I reckon 'is end's upon 'im. There's 'is temper 
likewise ; that be agin 'im also. That's what I ses to the 'ouse- 
keeper 'fore I started." 

" Well, just go back and say I'll be there as soon as possible." 
Then Surgeon Dawes, directing that his horse should be saddled 
and brought to the front door, returned to his breakfast. 

*^ It's the man himself who's ill, or I should not have dreamt of 
going," he said to his wife ; and soon afterward he cantered off to 
overtake the gardener on the way and reach Trafalgar Lodge some 
time before that indolent soul. 

The commander lay in bed, unshaved, fiery-eyed, with the clothes 
drawn up to his chin, and a red silk night-cap pulled down over his 
ears, the point standing bolt upright. He was evidently laboring 
under some severe condition, as appeared from bis preliminary 
remark : 

'^ Don't look at me like that, Dawes ! Confound it, you always 
walk into a room as though you'd just come from heaven ! " 

" What d'you mean by that, Cragg ? " 

" Look at you now, bursting with importance, puffing out your 
chest and holding up your chin as if you were a medical archangel 
at least ! Why can't you behave like other people ? " 

" Well ! I suppose you haven't sent for me to give me a lesson 
in manners, have you ? " 

'^No, I haven't I I've sent because I'm at death's door; but 
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still I protest at the way you come into an invalid's room. It's 
sickening ! " 

"Perhaps you'll tell me what's the matter, if you want me. 
You're quite well enough apparently to be singularly offensive." 

" I'm not well at all. I've met with the most frightful accident 
it is possible to imagine. I doubt if you can do any thing. I'm 
saturated with electricity ; that's what the matter. Every organ 
is full of it. I don't know how the devil to draw it out of my 
system. It was last night. I forgot I'd put my electric burglar 
trap up, and tried to come in from the back garden through the 
dining-room window. Then I got a shock' that nearly turned me 
inside out. I thought it was the end of the world till I remembered 
that d— ^ — d contrivance of mine. I just had strength to totter 
back into the house. And some hours later I realized that I was 
simply charged to the toe-nails with electric fluid — a sort of human 
Leyden jar. It's in my liver and brain, and everywhere. My nerves 
are simply destroyed. Candidly, I believe I've done for myself." 

" Let me relieve your anxieties, then. Really there is no cause 
for such alarm. As you survived the shock itself, you are to all 
intents and pui*poses safe." 

" I tell you the electricity isn't out of me ! I ought to know." 

"You ought to, and you do. You know as well as I do that the 
electricity couldn't have stopped in you. Why should it ? Let me 
see-^pulse flustered — distinctly so." 

"* Flustered ! ' Yes, so would yours be. The marvel is Fve 
got any." 

" You need something soothing, something narcotic. I'll send a 
dose along at once. Best easy, commander. I guarantee you as 
well as ever you were in forty-eight hours. Bromide of potash is 
the thing in these cases." 

" * These cases I ' You talk as if you had to attend people shat- 
tered by electricity every afternoon. Don't be so absurd ! Don't 
try to reassure me like that, Dawes, because it's wicked. I've prac- 
tically been struck by lightning. My vitality's simply extinguished. 
It's useless your saying there's no danger in the face of that, because 
I know there's danger I Surely I can judge of my feelings better 
than you can ! I want a second opinion. Under the circumstances 
I think I'm justified. I wish you to consult with somebody else — 
not that it's much use, for my nerve centres or ganglions, or what- 
ever you call 'em, are gone. Still I've a right to ask you to consult, 
and I do." 
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" Then I must, of course, commander. With Dr. Deane, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" Yes, with Deane. I'll have him sent for ; and I don't want you 
to go away in the meantime. I must be watched ! Can I take any- 
thing more likely to do good than brandy and milk ? If so, make 
a suggestion." 

Dr. Deane was sent for and the surgeon waited, reflecting with 
wonder at what strange passes medical matters in Heatherbridge 
had come to. When his colleague arrived. Commander Cragg had 
nearly exhausted Dawes's patience. The old sailor was evidently 
bent on getting his brace of practitioners to make out that his con- 
dition was hopelesa ; and this they certainly could not do. Indeed, 
though the idea seemed absurd, it really looked as though the stal- 
wart commander was suffering from hysteria and very little else. 
He retold his experiences rapidly when Dr. Deane arrived, and then 
said : 

" Now, I want you and Dawes to consult. Go ahead ! Consult 
right here before me. Then I can help. I don't wish you both to 
sneak off together into another room and concoct some yarn between 
you. I want you to consult here ; and if you could get some idea of 
the state of the ganglions, I should be glad." 

" Humor him," said Surgeon Dawes under his breath to his com- 
panion ; but, unfortunately, the commander heard the remark. He 
jumped up in bed and shook with anger, turning near as highly 
colored as his night-cap. 

" How dare you, Dawes ? How dare you play the fool like that 
at a death-bed, for all you know to the contrary ? " 

'' Be calm, commander, be calm. I am working entirely in your 
interests," said Dawes, who begati to fancy that, after all, his 
patient might be worse than he imagined. He had never heard of 
an electric shock sending any body out of his mind, but really it now 
looked as though Commander Cragg was going mad. Surgeon 
Dawes tried subterfuge, and Dr. Deane, being quick to catch the 
situation, fell in with his view. 

" Yes, really you are ill, commander — ^honestly, you are worse 
than I at first thought," suddenly declared Dawes. "There's a 
lack of tone that I overlooked — an utter lack of tone, eh, Deane ?" 

" There's certainly a nervous condition to be described as grave," 
said Dr. Deane. 

The commander grew more cheerful and much calmer imme- 
diately. 
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" I knew you*d find it out when you got to work," he said. **If 
you'd listened to me from the first, Dawes, it would have saved 
much time. A man's own instinct never lies in these matters. I'm 
very ill indeed ! Now go and do what you can with drugs and 
things. I want to be left. I'm just equal to writing letters and 
setting my house straight and seeing a friend or two. Then, if I 
must go, go I can." 

** It is not really as serious as that, commander. I should not say 
you were in danger," put in Dr. Deane. 

" Yes, I am, and you needn't pretend I'm not I " snapped back 
the patient. ^'I am dangerously ill, and it is impossible to say 
how the case may go. Send drugs and leave me now to consider 
my position. Tell my housekeeper to let me have pens, ink, and 
paper. You will call again, of course — one or both of you — to- 
night or sooner. And you'd better order a sick nurse and all the 
rest of the paraphernalia along. I'll make a fight for it anyhow." 

" Well, keep up your heart, commander, and be sure we will do 
our best," said Surgeon Dawes. Then he and his companion 
departed. 

" Mad or malingering ? " said Dr. Deane shortly. 

" I don't know ; I don't really think he's mad. We'd better 
give him something that will make him sleep for six weeks, I 
should think. He got absolutely coarse in his language when I 
told him there was nothing much the matter." 

Surgeon Dawes then relieved the housekeeper's anxiety, and 
directed her, as he had directed Dr. Deane, to humor her patient. 

The commander, left to his own resources, did one or two remark- 
able things. First he ordered a pint of champagne and a tin of 
mock-turtle soup. 

^* In my condition it doesn't much matter what I take : the gan- 
glions are simply gone ; but champagne may keep me up, just for 
the necessary effort," he explained. Then he despatched a letter 
to Miss Minnifie. The caligraphy was feeble, but whether because 
Commander Cragg used a pencil and wrote with no better support 
than the daily paper propped upon a pillow, or because the present 
precarious condition of his '^ ganglions " robbed him of his usual 
fine powers as a penman, I shall not undertake to say. 

" Dear Miss Mercy Minnipib [he wrote], your old friend is 
on his beam-ends at last — in extremis, I fear. It has been terribly 
sudden and unexpected. Do not deny a wish which may be a 
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dying wish. I must see you to-day. I do not think you will 
hesitate, if your presence can ease a fellow-creature's last hours. 
Deane and Dawes have just left me. They try to be sanguine, but 
I am not deceived. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

"J. Cbagg (Commander, R. N.)." 

This communication was sent off by hand at once. Then the 
commander directed Mrs. Prescott, his housekeeper, to make 
further preparation. 

^' Rummage out my pyjamas with a pink stripe and put 'em to 
the fire. Then tidy every thing up and get my glasses and my 
Bible alongside. Take a tack in the blind too." 

Presently he .rose, shaved himself, donned the ornamental 
pyjamas, and then returned to bed. He never looked better in his 
life, and, after the champagne, never felt better. But he had the 
medicine arranged by his Bible, and then occupied himself with 
his last will and testament. Several people called to know how he 
prospered, and among them, a young man who reported for Timp- 
son^s Ihimpet The commander had him up, and in feeble tones 
related his hideous experiences. There would just.be time for the 
event to get into the next Saturday number. 

At last Miss Minnifie herself arrived, and made no demur about 
seeing the commander, even as he lay in his picturesque, pink- 
striped pyjamas on a bed of sickness. 

"My dear friend, I was greatly shocked — terribly, terribly 
startled," she said, taking a chair by him. " You of all men, to be 
struck down ! I pray it may not be so bad as you fear. Can you 
stand conversation ? " 

I can stand yours," answered the commander, rather faintly. 

If any thing could delay the end, I think it would be to see and 
hear you. My nerves are shattered with electricity. I was 
stricken last night. My own fault entirely. My only fear was I 
should not live to see you again. You forgave me for writing ? " 

" Of course. I am glad you were well enough to write. If you 
can write, I should think there was every chance of your getting 
well again." 

" Oh, no I none, I fear; I couldn't write now. It was a spasmodic 
effort. I've just had strength to finish my will — my new one — 
that's all. Would you mind if I got it signed and witnessed, 
while my strength holds out ? The gardener and Mrs. Prescott 
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will attest my signature. I would ask you to do so, but that is 
impossible." 

« Why ? " 

" You wring it from me. I did not want you to know until I 
was gone. You are the principal legatee. Don't thank me. I 
couldn't bear it in my present state. You know my feelings. I 
have not feared to express them to you more than once in life ; 
now in death, so to speak, the ruling passion is strong. The sum 
is not much, but in your hands it is safe. Press my hand — that is 
all I would have you do." 

Miss Minnifie, who had seen neither of the doctors, and who 
honestly believed that Commander Cragg was passing away, felt 
moved. The links with the past seemed snapping faster and faster. 
The old mariner had filled a large space in the canvas of her later 
life ; her own dear father had been very fond of him too. And 
now he was going in this awfully sudden way — going with his old 
love for her the ruling passion still, even in death, as he put it. 

The gardener and the housekeeper witnessed Commander 
Cragg's signature and then withdrew. Upon which he put the 
papers away with a sigh, and remained silent a considerable time. 

"I'm sure I would rather you had not done any thing of this 
sort, commander — much rather, though your kindly remembrance 
of me touches me deeply," said Miss Miunifie. 

" Don't allude to the subject again. I cannot stand it. Leave 
worldly matters now. I am sure you will think of me when I'm 
gone. Might I ask you to pour out the draught ? It stands there, 
I believe, in a bottle in white paper. I should have drunk it 
sooner, but drugs are a mockery at a time like this ; I am withered 
up with lightning. Still we must take 'em, if the doctors say so." 

" These things in the hands of Heaven work wonders," said Miss 
Minnifie. She poured out the dose, and the commander drank it 
off and lay back on his pillow with a feeble gasp. The medicine 
had been in the house for hours, but the wily commander had 
delayed taking it until Miss Minnifie's visit. 

"From your hands," he said, answering her, "it may work 
wonders. Perhaps the age of miracles is not yet past." 

Whatever might be the truth upon that question, certain it was 
that the age of strong soporifics had not passed. The commander's 
vital centres now found themselves in the grip of a heroic dose of 
morpliia, and, much to his annoyance, he felt a drowsiness beyond 
his power to combat, deadening eveiy sense. There were several 
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things he had wanted to say, bat it became impossible. In fact, I 
do not fancy the commander ever learnt the exact end of that 
interview, and it was perhaps well that he did not. As a matter of 
fact, he sank into a stupor, became oblivious of his company, and, 
growing irritably conscious, on the threshold of sleep, that some- 
body was in the room, supposed it to be his housekeeper, and told 
her, for the love of the Lord, to pull the blind down and get out. 

" His mind is going," said Miss Miunifie to Mrs. Prescott ; " the 
doctor should be summoned again instantly, and the clergyman." 

Then she departed, and there was a genuine tear upon her cheek 
as she walked away from Trafalgar Lodge, for she never for an 
instant supposed that she would see the commander again. 

** Perhaps," she thought, ^^ under the circumstances, just a small 
plain cross of immortelles " 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

FOBBWABNBD, FOBEABMED 

Unlitckily for Commander Cragg, Miss Minnifie, upon her way 
home, met Dr. Deane, to whom she mentioned the old sailor's con- 
dition. He, however, allayed her alarm completely. 

*^ Don't be concerned. Miss Minnifie. Dawes and myself have 
already seen him. There is very little the matter." 

"Very little ! He believes himself to be at death's door ! " 

" We have already explained to him that such is not the case. 
To gain some private ends, he desires to be made out extremely 
ill. Either that, or else his mind's giving way." 

" Extraordinary I Not ill I You really amaze me. Why, the 
vicar might have gone off had the rumor come to his ears. In fact, 
I hinted that he should be sent for. Really, I had better busy 
myself there, or Mr. Meadows will be going to Trafalgar Lodge, 
and some sacrilegious travesty may be the result. Positively, I 
will go to the vicarage at once. Not ill — well ; I never heard of 
anything so astounding." 

" Tou see, he's had some little upset ; but nothing in the least 
serious," explained Dr. Deane. 

" I gave him his medicine just now, before I left. He expressed 
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a wish to have it from my hand. He seemed to sink into an 
incoherent condition the moment after he had drunk it — ^at least, 
very soon after." 

** He naturally would do so. It was a strong opiate. He will be 
perfectly well to-raorrow. I say it with confidence." 

" Really," said Miss Minnifie, " I'm beginning to feel very angry 
with the man. If I thought that ^* 

Then she stopped, judging that it was no business of Dr. Deane's. 
After leaving him, however, she pursued her reflections. Could it 
be possible that the commander had played this trick upon her 
with an object ? Was it within the bounds of reason that he had 
sent for her, even into his bed-chamber, with a view to letting her 
learn his intentions respecting his last testament, and thus securing 
an increased measure of her affection and regard ? 

** I would far sooner think that his mind was actually giving way," 
reflected Miss Minnifie ; '^ then, at least, I could respect his memory. 
Now, when he recovers, as of course he will, upon my word I shall 
almost feel called upon to cut him. Honestly, I fail to see how 
friendly relations will any longer be possible." 

She went to the vicarage and saw Mrs. Meadows, as the vicar 
happened to be out. Great caution and weighing of words at all 
times ensued when these two ladies conversed ; for each was in 
deadly fear on such occasions that she might give the other 
"something to take hold of." 

So, when they met, their conversation was laconic to insuf- 
ficiency ; and mischief sometimes resulted ; because it is quite 
easy to create a wrong impression by saying too little. 

" Good-evening, Mrs. Meadows. I have come with a message 
for the vicar, that is all." 

" Good-evening, Miss Minnifie. He happens to be out just now 
with our new curate, Mr. Kavanagb. Mr. Kavanagh leaves 
Heatherbridge, as you may have heard. But your message is safe 
with me." 

" I am sure of it. I knew Mr. Kavanagh was going. The vicar 
will presently be called to see Commander Cragg. The summons 
may be disregarded." 

" How curious I What is the matter at Trafalgar Lodge ? '* 

" That's the point. Nothing is the matter. I was misinformed, 
and have since learned from Dr. Deane that there is no cause for 
any alarm. Am I clear ? " 

"Perfectly so. Won't you come in? It is cold at night. 
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Already I seem to feel the touch of autumn in the air, though 
August is not quite gone." 

" No, I thank you. But it certainly does grow cold at night, as 
you say. Good-night, Mrs. Meadows." 

" Grood-night, Miss Minnifie." 

" That horrid old sailor again ! " reflected Mary Meadows. 
" Really the woman is dead to every feminine feeling. What's 
the matter now, I wonder ? Evidently she's been taking too much 
upon herself, as usual." 

" I think," reflected Miss Minnifie, " that she gets very little out 
of me." 

Then she proceeded to the last duty of the day — a duty she 
expected to be not easy, but which actually opened the way to one 
of the most sensational events of her life. Indeed, that 27th of 
August, with the events which had passed and those which were 
to come, henceforth took rank in Miss Minnifie's mind as a date 
second only in significance to that of her father's death. 

She now started to see Mr. Foster, Bridget's husband. She had 
undertaken readily enough to arrange for a meeting between the 
separated pair, at which the wife should definitely, by word of 
mouth, decline to return to her lord and master ; but upon putting 
the position before Bridget, Miss Minnifie found herself confronted 
with an unexpected difficulty. The Irish girl's opinions were 
unhappily becoming changed. Whether it was that she began to 
grow tired of the laundry and once more yearned for the kicks 
and halfpence of married life, or whether it was that her contraiy 
nature must needs always take a course directly opposite to that 
indicated for her by wise friends. Miss Minnifie could not deter- 
mine ; but certainly Bridget's views of the situation were modified. 
The fact that Mr. Foster wanted her, and that nobody had been 
able to take her position in his home, appealed to Bridget's senti- 
ment. She was his wife after all, and he might so easily have filled 
her place ; which fact she harped upon freely, much to Miss Minni- 
fie's horror. Gradually Bridget's objections to return to her hus- 
band dwindled down to nothing. From trembling at his name, 
she now spoke it with satisfaction. Miss Minnifie had therefore 
shelved the question as far as possible, in hopes that a woman who 
suffered from such a short memory and scant judgment would 
change her mind yet again, if left alone; but now the tables were 
turned, and Bridget began to grow importunate. She demanded 
the interview with her husband, but she declined to commit herself 
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to any certain views or course of action at that interview. So Miss 
Minnifie, against her own private wish, but feeling it to be the only 
course, sought the yellow man once more, with intention to fix a 
time and place for the meeting. Mr. Foster, she knew, was getting 
good work and proving himself a capable layer of bricks, when 
sober and in the vein ; but he had already worn out his welcome 
in Heatherbridge and made not a few enemies, notably of the 
throng at the Green Man. Michael Merle was the first to decline 
further acquaintance with him, while Toby Tripe and lesser celeb- 
rities quickly followed. Thereupon Foster, Gregson, Charles 
Tripe, the poacher, and sundry other choice spirits seceded in a 
body from the Green Man and bestowed their patronage on a 
smaller house of bad reputation. Joe Hannaford took the matter 
in a philosophic spirit and never troubled himself about it. But 
he knew well enough that the rival hostelry was doing a very 
increasing business. The loafing class already alluded to spent the 
greater part of its time there. A certain ill-conditioned, rough 
element dribbled steadily into Heatherbridge and waited for the 
autumn and the railway to come. The youth of the town was 
being led away ; much " pitch and toss " began to be played ; an 
element of disorder and drink prevailed ; already " Progress," as 
Miss Minnifie bitterly remarked, was making itself felt in undesir- 
able directions. '^ The laboring class is one thing, and nobody 
respects it or wishes it to be considered, in moderation, more than 
I do," she said to that stout Liberal, Geoffrey Browne ; " but the 
loafing class is another thing altogether." 

" Well," he had answered, " they'll all be hard at work pretty 
soon. We must be charitable." 

It is so easy to be charitable when our own coins are not trod 
upon. But a moment was approaching which would find Mr. 
Browne himself in sharp collision with the same '^ loafing class," 
for certain of them in truth meant to be " hard at work pretty 
soon" — hard at work upon an undertaking not likely to much 
commend itself to the master of the Priory. Fortunately for him 
a lucky accident put the key of the situation into his hand ; and 
Miss Minnifie was dea ex machinal to her own everlasting 
gratification. 

Through the gathering darkness she departed from the vicarage 
and set out for Seth Gregson's cottage. Presently she reached the 
place, to find its kitchen window open and lights and considerable 
noise in the apartment itself. A carouse of some sort was in prog- 
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ress, and Miss Minnifiey entering the garden, ventured upon a 
cautious glance through the window before knocking at the door. 
She crept behind a trailing clematis and peeped in. Through 
clouds of tobacco and an atmosphere of beer, which filtered from 
the window, defiling the night, the watcher marked Seth Gregson, 
Charles Tripe, Foster, and three other men : two strangers, one 
the host of the sinister inn just mentioned. They were talking 
loudly, but coherently, and she stood transfixed, listening with 
amazement and horror to the thread of their discourse. Details 
and a date were evidently fixed, and now the precious party was 
drinking hard and getting muddled, and discussing its enterprise 
with unnecessary lucidity. The said date transpired again on 
Gregson's tongue, and then Miss Minnifie, realizing that therein, so 
far as she was concerned, lay the egg or hatching-point of the 
entire concern, gathered up her skiits, stole out of the garden, and 
made for the Priory as fast as her legs would carry her. She 
hurried along, being not in the least nervous, only exultant in a 
high degree. She felt on the brink of a stupendous triumph — a 
triumph of principle and practice. The time must now be abso- 
lutely at hand when nobody — at the vicarage or anywhere else — 
could even pretend to doubt longer her significance in Heather- 
bridge. Her hand was on the pulse of the place ; her watchful 
eye lost sight of no section of the community. Now she was mix- 
ing as a leader with the very best people ; anon she was stripping 
the dirt in which they burrowed from the backs of the very worst. 
Really Miss Minnifie felt extremely proud of herself that night. 
Her only sorrow centred in regret that her father was not there to 
see and share the pending triumph. 

She reached the Priory and walked slowly up the avenue, that 
she might arrive cool and collected. To this condition she only 
approximated on appearing before Miss Nancy and her brothers. 

" You must forgive a call at such an hour, Mr. Browne. I am 
come upon no ordinary errand, really." 

"Always welfeome. Miss Minnifie. You'll have a cup of 
coffee ? " 

" I will ; and a sandwich, if I may. I have been a long time 
without food. Positively, I think my news is likely to startle you." 

" Heatherbridge is always startling me. What is the latest." 

"To-night I have come into possession of some information of 
such a truly terrible nature that I had no choice but to hurry to 
you directly with it." 

17 
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" D'you come as a friend to Geoffrey, or to approach him in his 
character of Justice of the Peace, Miss Minnifie ? '' asked James 
Browne. * 

'^ I come in both capacities. A monstrous breach of law and 
order is threatened, and even the date is fixed for it, and you are to 
be the victim— or would have been, excepting for Providence." 

" The facts being ? *' said Gteoffrey. 

But Miss Minnifie did not intend to dwarf the substance and 
dramatic effect of her information by undramatic delivery. She 
well knew that judicious delay much heightens the announcement 
of a great circumstance, and proposed accordingly to reach her 
climax by degrees. Now, without answering Mr. Browne, she 
stopped in her narrative and thanked Miss Nancy, who had herself 
gone out to get the sandwich and coffee, and at this moment 
returned with them. The visitor ate and drank ; then she turned 
to Mr. Browne and continued : 

" You naturally ask for the facts, and I am here to give them to 
you in detail. One cannot be too clear in an affair of this sort. 
But fortunately my memory is good. You recollect Seth Gregson, 
do you not ? " 

" Perfectly. He was a keeper here before I came. I didn't like 
the man and didn't want him, so I got rid of him. I should be glad 
to get him out of the place altogether. He knows too much of the 
Priory woods." 

" Exactly. Well, at present in the cottage Mrs. Mortmain rents 
to him, though she's a fool for her pains, there lives with Gregson 
an undesirable person — a stranger to these parts — called Foster." 

" I know him, Miss Minnifie," interrupted James Browne ; " he's 
a man one may describe as being almost picturesquely hideous. 
He's working now for us, up on the moorland side of the woods, 
building a new, lofty wall." 

^' Quite so, and making careful mental notes of the neighboring 
geography, no doubt. This man I had occasion to see to-night 
upon a question involving his unfortunate wife. I was just about 
to enter Gregson's cottage when I noticed that a great deal of light 
was coming from the kitchen window, and glancing in, I observed 
to my astonishment quite a crowd of rough men, including Foster, 
Gregson, Charles Tripe, and Barnes, that dissolute person who 
keeps the Wheatsheaf public-hotise." 

" A place that ought to be done away with," said James Browne. 

'' Yes, and I should think that after hearing what I have to say, 
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you will take steps to have it done away with — the sooner the 
better." 

" All these choice spirits were talking — eh ? " 

" They were. I listened for a moment at the window, almost 
hesitating to enter such an assembly alone, when your name struck 
my ear. It was Charles Tripe who uttered it, together with an 
offensive adjective — in fact, several — so, feeling that the man was 
an enemy to you, I considered myself justified in listening." 

" Most certainly," said James. 

" It was well that I did. You will now be able to take action and 
have time for preparations, if indeed you let it go so far. There is 
a deliberate plot arranged. The ringleaders appeared to be Greg- 
son, Tripe, and Barnes. They and others are going to break into 
the preserves and steal perhaps hundreds of birds. They discussed 
the outrage with the utmost method. They even debated about 
the market. Barnes knows a dealer in Exeter who asks no ques- 
tions. So he said. And Foster knew another in Plymouth." 

" Gad ! this is news indeed," said Geoffrey Browne, rubbing his 
hands. ^^ It's come to that at last, then, and Barron was right. 
He prophesied ages ago there would be a raid. He'll lick his lips, 
the old dog, when he gets more wind of it." 

*^ Did you hear the mention of any definite night ; Miss Minni- 
fie ? " enquired James Browne. 

" I did : the night of the 30th of September. It falls on Sunday 
this year. That I recollected afterward as I came along." 

** Ah ! And my pheasants were to make a good show in the 
shops on Monday morning — eh ? I was to be saved the trouble of 
killing 'em myself — ^I and my party on the Ist?" 

" Forewarned, forearmed," said Miss Minnifie. 

Then Geoffrey heartily thanked her, and James insisted on seeing 
her home. 

'^I cannot express my gratitude in sufficiently warm terms, I 
cannot indeed," declared Mr. Browne. "You have done me a 
service not easy to repay ; but I never forget, Miss Minnifie; I 
will repay it, should opportunity offer. Mind you, I'm in your 
debt ; and don't you forget it. One point before you go : please 
not to whisper a breath — not half a syllable of this to a living soul. 
It is most important." 

" The caution was unnecessary ; not a word ever passes my lips 
without reason ; but this I must say : I do hope there will be no 
bloodshed, no terrible incidents *later on." 
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" I'm sure I pray that, too," said Miss Nancy. 

" You needn't fear, either of you. Now we know, we shall take 
proper steps ; but they must be profoundly secret steps, or the 
cause of justice may fail at the last moment. You are sure you 
won't take a glass of wine after such an exciting evening ? " 

Miss Minnifie refused, and started for home, allowing Mr. James 
to escort her. And the master of the Priory wrote off that night 
to his son, who happened to be in Scotland for a fortnight with 
grouse and a friend. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



THE commander's REWARD 



On Saturday morning l\mp8on*8 Trumpet had a harrowing 
description of Commander Cragg's accident. The result was that 
many of his friends and acquaintances called at Trafalgar 
Lodge; and the fears of these well-wishers were much relicYed 
when they heard that the sufferer was quite convalescent again. 
In fact, the electric shock appeared to have done Commander Cragg 
good. He told himself, but nobody else, that he felt younger for 
it. One circumstance caused him some uneasiness, however : Miss 
Minnifie had not paid a second visit or even sent to enquire how 
he fared. 

At his secret heart the commander felt that he had been guilty 
of rather extraordinary conduct ; but, after all, in love and war 
every method of attack is held to be admissible. He had long 
wanted to acquaint Miss Minnifie with his testamentary intentions 
respecting her, and he seized the opportunity of doing so as from 
a bed of sickness. Now he felt rather anxious to see her again, 
and, but that such a course would proclaim his fiagrant deception, 
the commander might have started off upon his tricycle as usual, 
two days after his catastrophe. 

Major Bird and his wife paid a visit on Saturday afternoon, and 
had a chat with the sufferer. 

** I wasn't a bit surprised, commander," declared the major. 
" My wonder is the thing didn't happen sooner. On your own 
showing, when we came to look at the affair, it was a sort of 
death-trap." 
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^^ There is no doubt, my dear Bird, that I have been at death's 
door. I have seen death face to face,'* said the commander 
gravely. But people had already heard from the doctors that 
things were not as bad as the old sailor imagined or desired they 
should be thought. 

** I hope you'll be humane, commander, and have your invention 
removed now. Even a burglar is a fellow-creature. I'm sure you 
would not like any body else to suffer as you have suffered," said 
Mrs. Bird. 

** I certainly think I shall have it removed," he answered. 
*' Most men would have died upon the spot. Only my iron consti- 
tution pulled me through. Miss Minnifie came to see me. I think 
she was rather shocked." 

** At being asked to come, d'you mean ? " 

** No, no ; of course not : at my appearance. I believe I was 
horribly shattered to look at. It is wonderful how I have picked 
up again. Did she mention the matter to you ? " 

" No, commander." 

Thereupon the sailor grunted and changed the subject. 

*' No more news of Sprigge-Marshall, I suppose ? " 

" None whatever. He has passed out of our lives. I heard from 
Mrs. Watford recently. She has taken a little, snug house in 
Kent, and wants me and Minnie to spend a fortnight with her, later 
on. We probably shall do so. I gather that the cloud must be 
lifting, for the tone of her note is fairly bright. She is throwing 
herself into religious matters more deeply than ever." 

" Um I I should have thought a little lay society would have 
come as a wholesome change." 

Soon afterward, expressing great satisfaction that their friend 
was not so seriously ill as he and they had supposed, the Birds 
departed, just before the arrival of another caller. This proved to 
be Mr. Thompson Cooper, the farmer ; and he brought with him 
some decidedly irritating information. Mr. Cooper was a gossip 
of the highest rank, and now upon finding his friend fairly robust, 
detailed, for his benefit, certain recent conversations at the club — 
conversations of a sort to discomfort the subject of them not a little. 

** Of course I don't want to worry you, Cragg, or carry tales 
about. I've got some credit for discretion, I think. I dare say 
my articles on agricultural subjects in Timpaon^a Trumpet have 
proved that. But we're friends, and there are things, which you 
ought to hear, being said about you behind your back. You know 
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what that cad Parkhouse is ? Well, the venomous brute's never 
tired of sneering at you now ; and the visitors at the club— the 
temporary residents — have joined in. You're simply a joke, 
Cragg. I'm mad about it; so's Browne- There ought to be a 
Committee Meeting." 

"There shall be, and devilish smartly, too, when I'm about 
again. I'll get Parkhouse turned out of the club. I don't care 
two pins for the scandal or any thing. I'll get him turned out, and 
that will wreck the miserable book he's writing, too." 

*' Browne tackled him again recently, and asked him how it 
came about that a man who called himself a philosopher could 
behave like an old maid over all the little twopenny-halfpenny bits 
of gossip in the place. Then Parkhouse brought out all his usual 
rubbish about units making up the community and communities 
making up the nation, and so on. You know the stuff." 

'* I do. I should have thought that Dawes and you and Browne 
and Bird could have smashed him between you." 

" Well, I hate to talk, but it's only right you should know. 
After all, a man's got to fight his own battles. The truth is that 
Bird enjoys the joke — the stupid joke against you — as much as 
any body. Between you and me and the gatepost, Bird's infernally 
treacherous. And, candidly, Dawes isn't your friend, either, 
commander. He even sneers at your illness itself. He said he 
imderstood that Miss Minnifie was nursing you. It's so black- 
guard low, that sort of fun, and so unprofessional. I'm really 
thankful you'll be among us again soon. We're simply friends 
talking, but I'm not going to see any man made a fool of behind 
his back and not strike a blow for him." 

Of course, nobody had cackled louder at the old sailor's expense 
than the speaker. 

** We want straight hitting in this affair. Cooper, and we'll have 
it. After the time I've spent on that club I I'm getting an old 

beggar now, too. It's a d d shame, and I feel it, I tell you. 

So shall other people. Somebody may have his conceited nose 
pulled before he is many days older ; and his name begins with a 
D. He behaved like a simple fool when he came to see me. I've 
done with him now, at any rate. I believe the other man, Deane, 
is worth fifty of him, whatever people say. And I shall tell him 
so the first time I see him." 

" Quite right too. Of course my name won't be mentioned. 
Not that I shall hesitate to stand by you." 
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These outrageous facts hastened the commander's recovery con- 
siderably. Besides, the Minnifie problem needed some immediate 
solution. So, upon the following day, he sent for a cab, designing 
first to call at Myrtle Cottage, and then to proceed to the club. 

Miss Minnifie was in, and not doubting that her mistress would 
see the visitor, a maidservant admitted the commander before the 
lady whom he came to visit had quite decided whether he should 
have an interview or not. He walked in making great show of 
using his stick, and trying to look ill and interesting, but not 
attaining to any measure of success. 

'^ Don't think I'm a ghost," he said, holding out his hand with 
a smile that was meant to imply indomitable pluck fighting against 
great physical disadvantages. 

^^ It would be quite impossible to mistake you for any thing of 
the sort," said Miss Minnifie, bowing stiffly, and not taking the 
hand extended to her. 

The commander thought it might be best not to see her evident 
annoyance. 

" It's been an absolute resurrection from the dead. Your visit 
was the turning-point. It was the touch of an angel's wing, as 
the poet remarks." 

*' Not at all. It was the touch of a strong dose of morphia. 
You will pardon me for saying that I consider you behaved with 
great lack of self-control." 

*' What, mef Bless your heart, a man don't study etiquette on 
the edge of the grave, does he ? " 

** You were not upon the edge of the grave or anywhere near 
it." 

" I know jolly well I was — else I shouldn't have thought of 
sending for you." 

'* Two medical men told you there was really nothing the 
matter." 

** On the contrary, before they left I convinced them I was ill. ^ 
They admitted it. They had to. Deane came afterward and 
found me in a deep slumber. As to Dawes, I believe I shall bring 
an action." 

"All I can say is you have regained your health in a most 
remarkable manner. Of course, I am very thankful that there was 
nothing the matter, after all ; but i*umors are abroad, and others 
have suffered besides yourself — indeed, more than yourself. I 
have been mentioned — of course owing to that ridiculous visit." 
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" It wasn't ridiculous from my point of view." 

** Nor from mine — at the time. Now I confess I think I have 
just cause for complaint. You are so self-opinionated. You ought 
not to have sent for me. Heatherhridge is laughing. Not that I 
care for that, hut still, it seems unsatisfactory that a woman in my 
position here should be the butt of common laughter." 

'^I'll make some of them laugh on the wrong side of their 
mouths, and jolly soon, too. Weak though I am, I Intend to 
have a word to say. The age of chivalry has not quite gone by, 
though you may think it has, Miss Minnifie. Things have come 
to a fine pass here when a lady of your position — a defenceless 
woman — is attacked and insulted by people who should know 
better, too." 

** As to that, commander, I don't really see how you can sepa- 
rate yourself from the amusement caused at my expense — if such 
there has been. Honestly, it appears to me that you are to blame. 
Chivalry is very well, but I would certainly ask you to let the 
matter drop now. The less you say about it the better. There 
has been a disgusting tendency to couple our names for the last six 
or eight months. We know where it originated, but that is 
neither here nor there. The fact remains that, thanks to you, 
there has been veiy good ground for this gossip — better ground 
really than many rumors have. A step must be taken, and I think 
it would be well if you went away for a change — say for several 
months. Your — your recent attack, or accident, or whatever it 
really was, would be amply sufficient excuse." 

This, then, was the commander's reward. He had perpetrated 
his elaborate deception for this ; for this he had arranged a medical 
consultation and kept his bed ; for this he had bequeathed his sav- 
ings and his patents and pretty nearly all that he had to Mercy 
Minnifie. Instead of gaining ground by the performance, he had 
lost even the remote chance of future triumph he might ever be 
said to have possessed. He looked very glum indeed now, and 
did not answer immediately. 

" Well, you're frank — there's no denying that," he said, after a 
pause. ** I've been spoken to straight enough before to-day, but 
never so straight as that. So you want me to clear out, up anchor, 
and be oflf ? And that in face of what you wrung from me last 
week ! I'm hurt — 'pon my soul. I'm wounded. You're a flint 
to me." 

" Really, you are an impossible person to deal with at times, 
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commander. I have the greatest difficulty in realizing your age. 
You can't see, or you won't see. I'm thinking as much of you as 
myself when I make the suggestion that you should have change 
of air ; and as to the other affair, I must absolutely decline to 
admit that I wrung any information from you at all. You told 
me what you had done, and I merely contented myself then with 
saying I didn't like it, btiJcause I thought you were dying and it 
was no good worrying you. And I do not think I'm a flint in my 
relations with any body." 

" Ah, you may pack me off, but you can't stop my feelings com- 
ing out. I sha'n't touch that will." 

** I appeal to you nevertheless to alter it. The whole affair is a 
farce and very derogatory — very much so indeed to both of us. If 
you really died, I should suffer extremely when your testament 
came to be known." 

" It's rather a pity you let yourself believe all you hear, Miss 
Minnifie," said the commander, suddenly changing his ground. 
'* It amounts to this, that you believe Deane or Dawes rather than 
me. Of course 1 bow to your ruling. I'm not quite so welcome 
as I used to be when your dear father was alive. I've seen that 
some time. I hoped, though, to still enjoy your society and your 
friendship. I thought that people of a certain age could meet 
frankly and freely and outrage no conventions. It seems I was 
wrong." 

" You know what people are in Heatherbridge. " 

" Quite so. I've been jolly careful not to give 'em a chance 
myself. But there's always a crew ready to jump on a man when 
he's down. I heard yesterday of various things that have been 
said. I've got a bone to pick with a few men here. Let one 
turn his back on other people, even for a day or so, and somebody 
will bite it for certain. However, I have a tongue in my head, 
thank God ! " 

'^ The best answer to many falsehoods is none at all, com- 
mander." 

^'That depends on the liar. Brutes like Parkhouse wouldn't 
understand silence." 

** And yet silence is golden, they say." 

" It may be so when you're dealing with big minds. Silence is 
weakness if you know that it's safe to be misinterpreted. I'll go 
now. Yes, I shall probably take your advice and disappear to 
some out-of-the-way hole for a couple of months or perhaps years. 
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It has even struck me that I might leave altogether. I'm an 
unpopular old man. Nobody really likes me. Blessed if I know 
how it is ! " 

'^ Change is always so good. I design to spend a week in 
Exeter myself, later on. But at present my hands are very full. 
Of course you'll come back sooner or later." 

So the commander went off to say a word or two at the club. 
The interview with Miss Minnifie had depressed him considerably, 
but he really deemed her advice leather good. It occurred to him 
that a couple of months at sea might produce fine results. He 
began to fear that after all this extraordinary woman was not for 
him. It seemed almost impossible to imagine, since their recent 
conversation, that even the germ of any personal affection for him 
existed in her breast. ** She just barely tolerates me now," be 
reflected, '* and there '11 be an open row if I don't make myself 
scarce for a bit. It isn't so much her fault as that of all the 
cursed busybodies in this place. If people could only be let alone 
to pursue their private affairs in private ! " 

Then the commander entered the club in fine fighting trim. 

Nothing of a racy nature can be chronicled, however, as, the 
day chancing to be very fine, the institution was empty. Com- 
mander Cragg therefore contented himself with discharging on 
the spot a boy in buttons, who officiated as billiard-marker. This 
he did because the boy grinned, with his back turned, and the 
commander saw this vulgar amusement reflected in a looking-glass 
over the mantel-piece. Then the invalid drove home, and had the 
satisfaction of cutting Surgeon Dawes upon the way. He knew 
that Dawes alwavs demanded an explanation if any body out him, 
so this was a preliminary to future conversation. 

To return for one moment to Miss Minnifie, it must be admitted 
that her assertion of press of business was most true. The great 
event of the pending poaching raid had now gone out of her hands 
into others well able to deal with it ; but the shadow of the matter 
filled her thoughts, and the more so because, with the exception of 
Miss Browne, there was nobody to whom she could speak upon the 
subject. She waited her time, however, knowing that her triumph 
was sure after the event. But an awkward matter arose from the 
present necessity for silence. She held it as now impossible to 
allow Bridget any intercourse with Mr. Foster, and sbe feared it 
was equally impossible to tell hei the reason. ^* One of the two 
things will happen," thought Miss Minnifie, after a rather heated 
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interview with the Irishwoman ; " either she will be as good as 
her word and run away and join him, or else my efforts to tem- 
porize until the end of the month will succeed. When this miser- 
ajple man, with his companions, all fall together, as they must do 
presently, then Bridget will realize her merciful escape." Miss 
Minnifie had said as much as she dared, had even hinted dark 
things of Mr. Foster to his wife ; but the fact that her husband 
had low democratic instincts and never went to church, and was a 
standing menace to society generally, naturally weighed nothing 
with Bridget against the other fact that he was getting good wages 
and wanting his wife. Finally the woman made up her mind to 
return to him, and now only awaited a fitting opportunity. Her 
choice of day and hour fell at a sensational moment, as shall 
appear ; but first, not to overrun events, a word may be said upon 
the subject of the secret preparations at the Priory. 

Of all the game-keepers the taciturn Barron alone was informed 
of what had to be expected, and he asked for no better assistant 
than Fred Browne. That young man cut short his Scotch sport 
and came home to prepare for some amusement of a rather more 
exciting nature. Mr. Geoffrey Browne long debated whether it 
would be better to arrest the conspirators at once ; but only a few 
could be pointed at with certainty, and proof was wanting to 
effectively deal with any of them. So he left the plan of defence 
to Fred and the experienced Barron. The latter gentleman 
excelled himself and organized a masterly scheme. Every possi- 
bility had due consideration given to it. Nothing was left to 
chance. The point to be guarded — the spot at which the poachers 
must be met — was fortunately known, for the pheasants patronized 
a certain extended district in the Priory woods. Here the keepers 
and other defenders would be gathered and secreted at some con- 
venient centre. Scouts were to be stationed on every line from 
which the enemy could approach ; and thus it was assumed that 
Barron's force would be able to concentrate in ample time at the 
point where it might be most needed. 

The head keeper strongly begged that he might be allowed the 
selection of his fighting men, and advised that such choice should 
not be made until the last moment. 

" Once let a breath go out and they'll vanish, like rats up a 
drain — the whole crew of 'em. You might get good 'andy gents, 
and they'd do their best, sir ; but when a man's fighting with a 
chance for freedom and the certainty of a year's quod or more if 
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he's took, he'll lay about him and hit hard — see ? I don't want 
men as '11 need help, but chaps equal to the job, and not to be beat 
by the chance of a charge of small shot in their bellies. You know 
how I lost them fingers, don't you, Mister Fred ? Well, gents 
wouldn't like to go through life as I have, minus a bit or two. 
You're all right, though there's a deal too much of you to let fly 
at ; but I know you'll do your share. Only don't be soft-hearted, 
and don't mind hitting. Then the master. For God's sake make 
him stay at home. He's got pluck enough for ten men, but he'll 
be sorely in the way, and oughtn't to come." 

" He'll come, Barron, and nothing I could do, or any body could 
do, would prevent it. He'd tackle them if he had to do it alone," 
said Fred. " As to help," he continued, ** I've taken your hint 
and only got two men besides myself. One's Challis — a wonder I 
met in Scotland. He was amateur wrestling champion of England 
last year, and stands three inches taller than I do. The other'9 
young Bird here. He's all right for scouting, and I want par- 
ticularly to do him a favor in exchange for some lessons in fly- 
fishing he gave me last summer." 

Barron grinned. 

" 1 hope the young gent '11 be properly grateful. But it aint 
going to turn out a hevening party, exactly — leastways, I don't 
think so." 

^* One man's meat is another man's poison, Barron. I could 
get fifty fellows I know who would pay a * fiver ' apiece and more 
to be allowed to help us. It's a privilege for any chap to be really 
faced with a bit of fighting in these milk-and-watery times. I've 
been * spoiling ' for a row for months myself." 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

ON BEHALF OF THE PBIOBT PHEASANTS 

By divers entrances and in small parties, Barron's force strolled 
through the Priory woods when twilight glimmered gray among 
the trunks of the pines on the last night of September. The 
greater number of the best people were already at evening prayer 
in the churches ; Miss Minnifie and Miss Browne were sitting 
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together at the parish church. A secret bond of sympathy drew 
them together, and both prayed heaitily for the party under the 
pine-trees, though they hardly followed the service with their usual 
attention. 

Mr. James Browne stopped at home. He was honestly glad that 
Barron had no need of his services ; but Geoffrey insisted upon 
going into the woods. The master of the Priory fortunately took 
a liking to Fred's athletic and gigantic friend, the wrestler ; and 
this youth was therefore privately told off by Fred as a special 
body-guard for his parent. He and Tim Bird undertook to act as 
scouts, each stationing himself at a spot about a mile distant from 
the fir plantations, where operations were expected to centre. 
Their duty was to return to the main body upon the first indication 
of the enemy, but on no account to show themselves or frighten 
the approaching gang. During the morning Barron had acquainted 
all his under-keepers — with a single exception. This man, one 
next in command to himself, he rather distrusted. 

" And don't none of you open your mouths to Blake," he had 
said. ** He's off duty to-night, but it wouldn't surprise me tre- 
mendous if we found him on the wrong side. If you does so, it 

don't much matter how d d hard you hits him — see ?" The 

rest had assured their chief that he had made himself quite plain. 
Blake was unpopular, and nobody would regret the opportunity to 
pay old scores. Three of the Priory gardeners were also enlisted 
on the morning of the event, and four friends of Barron's — men 
who had helped him at a pinch in the North Country — were 
specially communicated with and arrived on Saturday night. The 
party, numbering thirteen men in all, was posted silently in 
position before the last rays of daylight fled. Fortunately the 
evening was fine and dry. The opening watches of the night 
promised to be veiy dark, but a waning moon would rise at an 
hour when it was calculated its beams might prove invaluable. 
The keepers canned their guns, but Fred and his friends trusted to 
stout sticks. Fred indeed had a noble blackthorn ; and now, as 
he sat in some bracken, hard by a little clump of horse-chestnuts 
that grew on the edge of the Priory woods, he wondered whose 
skull, if any body's, his formidable club was destined to crack that 
night. Below the hillock on which he was stationed, meadowland 
sank away to the main road. It was a point at which the woods 
were easily assailable, either from the open moorland above or the 
town below. The autumn gold of the bracken was already dying 
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to sere brown, but it made a comfortable couob enough, and Fred, 
with a good supper inside him and plenty of tobacco in his pouch, 
felt at ease. Something pressed into his side as he stretched out 
and made himself a bed on the broken fern. It proved to be a pair 
of handcuffs in his pocket. By private arrangement with the 
governor of Exeter jail — a friend of Mr. Browne's — two dozen 
pairs of iron bracelets had been sent to the Priory; and every man 
was to-night provided with at least one pair, Fred shifted the 
handcuffs, smoked his pipe, and thought of Marian Deane. 

The night was very dark, but starry. An owl hooted hard by, 
and a distant one answered him ; from time to time, with noise 
intensified by the silence, ripe horse-chestnuts came tumbling rap- 
tap through the lofty boughs above and thud upon the ground 
below ; small things rustled and moved about him, and he heard 
the rabbits scurrying in and out of the bracken to and from the 
meadow. Once, sweet-smelling, with snorting nostrils and steamy 
cloud of breath, a sleepless cow from the meadows shambled almost 
on top of him, then galloped off in no little amazement. Presently 
twelve o'clock trembled in a murmur on the air from the church 
tower five miles off. The night wind blew shrewdly ; Orion was 
rising, and to the east of him, low on the edge of the black world, 
glimmered a reddish light like a far-distant fire, but it was only 
the coming moon. Fred rather wished he had brought a railway 
rug, for the circumstances of the case made it necessary to keep 
still and take no exercise. He felt cold and stiff, and longed for 
some excitement. Then an incident occurred, for in the great 
stillness, not to be mistaken for wind or nightbird, came the sound 
of human footsteps walking briskly and sharply, as though bent 
upon no uncertain errand. The watcher rose to his knees in the 
fern and strained his ears. It was too dark to see any thing, but 
he knew a narrow way ran through the meadows from an entrance 
to the forest lower down. This track, known as the " Woodman's 
Path," was Priory property, and led up to the moor on one side 
and through the covers past the Poacher's Pool on the other, 
Fred listened, but the steps had already grown faint. He rose 
and, bending low, crept down over the meadow to the path. 
Somebody had passed, but whether to or from the woods he could 
not say. He thought it must have been one of the gang on his 
way to the woods, and therefore stole forward with the utmost 
caution, hoping every moment to get within earshot of the foot- 
steps again, but no sound of any thing human rewarded him; and at 
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length he came to the conclusion that he was mistaken. Another 
watcher was stationed near the Poacher's Pool, and Fred dared 
not desert his own post on the chance of overtaking one individual, 
and perhaps ruin every thing by beginning the battle and spread- 
ing an alarm too soon. Here again an error of judgment begot 
mighty issues — mighty at least to the persons concerned. Fred 
had in truth heard footsteps, and if, instead of going to the woods, 
he had turned the other way, and followed the path to the moor- 
land, he must have overtaken them., at a cost to himself only to be 
calculated in the light of future events. 

Elsewhere Tim Bird was spending hours of vigil by the incom- 
plete wall already mentioned, and longing for the tramp of foot- 
steps and hushed mutter of voices which would send him flying 
through the woods upon his errand to the main party. 

Companionship made time fly faster with Mr. Geoffrey Browne, 
Tom Challis, the wrestling champion, and most of the rest. More- 
over, they had more comfortable quarters than the scouts. It hap- 
pened that in the centre of the pines there stood a wood-stack, and 
with this the wily Barron and his friends had, that morning, 
busied themselves. Now a considerable hollow was fashioned 
within it — a hollow large enough to receive the party. It was 
proposed on the first note of warning that every body should 
scramble into this innocent-looking concern and not emerge until 
the enemy was right upon them. Some of the band were now 
within the wood-stack, and others sat outside or walked about. 
There was no necessity for present silence, as at least one of the 
outposts must become aware of any approach and bring ample 
notice of it. BaiTon prowled round with his friends, conversing 
in brief sentences and laughing silently over past reminiscences ; 
several men sat in a cluster and smoked outside the stack ; others 
were within it, listening in respectful silence to Mr. Browne's 
remarks. Mr. Challis also vouchsafed curious information on the 
subject of the different styles in wrestling, and the catch-as-catch- 
can variety in particular. It was his only subject. The time 
dragged on ; a lop-sided moon, seen fiery red through the pine- 
trunks, grew silvery as it ascended above their crowns ; a ripple 
of soft light came flooding down into the forest, streaking the 
straight pines with ribbons of silver, marking out the clearings 
in wan patches of brightness barred with shadows, dimly defin- 
ing the vastness that lay around. And above, under the boughs 
that sloped gently downward, snug, warm in their handsome rai- 
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ment, ignorant that the first day of October had already come and 
would be trembling to dawn anon, reposed the Priory pheasants. 

*' Master's agin battoo sbootin', and a good job too^ but maybe 
he'll have some bimbye. Not that I wants to kill no man, bat 
there's old scores and old sores. A poacher's a poacher — see ? 
One took two fingers off my paw. Well, and if there's a chance 
of being quits to-night 'tisn't 'uman nature to miss it." 

Barron thus discoursed for the benefit of his friends, and they 
gave it as a good maxim in these cases to fire low and remember 
that, if the worst comes to the worst, there is such a legal phrase 
as " justifiable homicide." 

" Vermin's vermin, whether it flies or creeps or walks on two 
legs upright. An' powder 'n shot's the only cure that's left to 
use," said somebody. Then they discussed the man-trap and the 
spring gun ; while night stole slowly on toward day. At last, 
however, about two o'clock in the moraing, came definite news. 
A party of men — how many it was impossible to say — ^had entered 
the plantation at a point near Seth Gregson's cottage. One of the 
younger keepers brought the intelligence. 

*' There was a tidy crowd of 'em, and they sneaked in so quiet 
and so sudden that I'd not a second to make tracks, but lay still 
as a hare in foi*m right under their feet a'most. Then I took a 
turn out of their road and slipped along, sharp as I could. They'll 
come by way of the Hazel Bottom and the Old Well. And I'll 
swear I heard Blake's voice. I'll take my oath of it ! " 

Every-body crowded into the wood-stack, or stuck close to it on 
the side where the moonlight threw a shadow. It was hoped the 
poachers would come thus far in a body. If they did, all might 
be suddenly surprised and overpowered ; but if they scattered, 
which was also probable, a few at least would be likely to escape. 
Now pipes were out and not a sound audible ten yards from the 
stack. 

Then, away toward the Hazel Bottom and growing louder, 
came a rustle and a murmur and a snap and crackle of breaking 
twigs under heavy feet, together with a curious sharp sound often 
repeated. Presently dim shapes took substance out of the moon- 
light. An irregular and scattered company, going slowly along 
and keeping within an area of fifty yards, was approaching, and 
it had already begun to work. The jarring, jerking report of air 
guns struck on the ears of the listeners. Again and again they 
were repeated ; and after each discharge came hurried flutterings 
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and the cry of cook pheasants and many a thud on the ground, 
that made Geoflfrey Browne tremble with passion. But Barron 
almost held the little man until the poachers were within twenty 
yards ; and then, when two already stood mopping their heads 
in the cleared space before the stack, like a flash of lightning the 
signal was given, and the silent woods echoed with war. 

** Mark your men, boys ! Don't miss one of the devils ! " 
roared Barron, and before the words were out of his mouth he had 
already grappled with the nearest man in the open. Geoffrey 
Browne, as arranged, fired a gun at the outset of the battle as a 
signal to the scouts. It meant that their services would now be 
required at the seat of war ; and the sound, echoing afar, started 
four runners from their lonely posts. Fred and Tim, as they sped 
along, kept a look-out for possible fugitives. Fred longed for a 
hand-to-hand encounter ; Tim did not particularly court such a 
thing, but was well prepared to face it if Fate thrust it upon him. 

Meanwhile two hostile bodies of men, fairly matched, were 
fighting in earnest. Barron's first antagonist was his former 
colleague, Blake, and that worthy, not showing fight, was promptly 
handcuffed and left in the tender charge of Mr. Browne, who 
undertook to watch prisoners. Challis, forgetful of his trust, got 
into holds with a loutish navvy nearly as big as himself. The 
man had already hit his foe over the forearm with the stock of an 
air gun, but once in the wrestler's clutches, a veiy tidy back fall, 
which landed him with his head on the stump of a tree, reduced 
the fighting force of the midnight sportsmen by one. At the 
same time Gregson had knocked down a keeper and run for it. 

" One go after — you, Jim ! " shouted Barron. 

Jim instantly relinquished his own task and followed the 
fugitive at his best pace. Then Barron got an ugly wipe over the 
muzzle and returned it with interest, bringing his man down in a 
heap. The poachers scattered as far as it was possible ; and when 
two or three of Barron's men presently found themselves disen- 
gaged, the difficulty was to know where their help was most 
needed. The noise and curses and din of battle, from being con- 
centrated at a point, now covered a wide area. Four of the 
poachers, one insensible, lay handcuffed at Mr. Browne's feet, and 
two of his own men sat at hand, one in a bad way. Barron had 
disappeared ; cries and yells rose here and there, then far away in 
the woods a gun fired. Presently three more men in handcuffs 
were added to the others, and Challis arrived, dragging an inert, 
18 
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insensible lamp after him, which proved to be no less a person than 
Mr. Foster. 

^' I've killed the poor devil, I'm afraid. He fired at me and 
wouldn't give in, and I got angry and hit him," he explained. 

The yellow man truly presented a paltry picture. His glass eye 
had dropped oat ; he was perfectly insensible and to all appear- 
ances as dead as a man need be. Again came the soand of a dis- 
tant gun, and cries for help broke out at the same moment at a 
point not far off. 

^' That's somebody hard pressed ! " shouted Mr. Browne, and 
the gigantic Challis set forth once more. Half a dozen desperate 
hand-to-hand battles were still raging, and one in particular was 
nearly decided against the cause of law and order. Barron had 
cornered Charles Tripe, and he, with recent experiences fresh in 
his memory, was making a fight for liberty. Both had lost their 
sticks, and were fighting with their fists. Tripe had just got one 
home — a heavy blow that came with a sickening thud on the 
keeper's nose and sent the blood spurting. Seizing his advantage. 
Tripe landed another and then closed, falling with BaiTon under 
him. Then, in red-hot passion, roused by the blood and the 
former recollection of a losing battle with this man, he hit again 
and again into the other's battered face, till Barron at last got his 
arms up and, with a twist, wriggled free. Tripe rose quicker 
than his foe and was just off, when the other gripped him by the 
ankle and held on. There was a curse and a brutal kick in the ribs, 
that cracked something, but Barron still held on and his man came 
down on top of him again. That was the turning-point. The 
keeper, almost beat, managed to get his hands on to Mr. Tripe's 
throat and dig his thumbs in Mr. Tripe's windpipe with a pressure 
sufficient for the purpose. In fact he nearly choked the life out of 
the man, and would probably have done so altogether but that a 
comrade came to the keeper's aid and took charge of his gasping 
foe. They were a striking pair ; Barron, with streams of blood, 
black under the moonlight, running over his face, hanging with a 
sort of blind bulldog determination to the other's throat ; Tripe in 
the jaws of death — his tongue rolling out, his eyes bulging. 

Down in the woods one of the Priory gardeners had two men 
upon him and was getting badly mauled. It had been each for 
himself among the poachers, but in this case one had turned to help 
the other. Barnes, the proprietor of the objectionable inn, seeing 
bis chance, hit this unfortunate gardenev on th^ back of the head. 
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and the man, with a cry for help, turned to face his new enemy. 
But he only got another crack across the neck for his pains, and 
was down on his knees, like a felled hullock, when the redoubtable 
Challis once more appeared, just as Barnes made off after his com- 
panions. Mr. Challis was not very fleet of foot, but no more was 
Barnes. For a quarter of a mile they struggled and crashed 
through the woods, pursuer keeping pursued in sight. Then 
Barnes nearly knocked his brains out against a tree-trunk, and 
before he could get under way again the other was on him. 
Both were blown, but Challis knew the value of fourteen stone at 
a crisis, and simply bore the baffled Barnes to the ground, falling 
on him and lying there till the innkeeper gurgled out that he was 
being killed. One more scene of that serious battle needs to be 
described. Tim Bird, to his own surprise, reache'd headquarters 
before Fred was heard of. He had come through the woods with- 
out adventure, but now set to work to help where it was most 
needed. Just after assisting Barron, or rather, as it proved, saving 
the partially strangled Tripe, he dragged that hero to the savage 
handcuffed party presided over by Mr. Browne, and as he did so 
a woman's scream, clear as a bell, rang out above the now receding 
sounds of conflict. There was no mistaking it ; the cry came from 
the same direction in which a gun had recently been flred, the direc- 
tion of the Poacher's Pool. Tim set off as hard as he could gallop, 
but, fortunately for those in trouble, others were far nearer to the 
scene of action. One of Barron's North Country friends had just 
missed his man in some rhododendrons. Hearing the scream 
also, he tui*ned, and was on the spot from whence it proceeded in 
time to be of some exceptional service. 

To treat the incident as it deserves, one must return to Fred 
Browne. Upon the welcome sound of gun-fire echoing in the 
forest, he had risen from his lair and started in a straight line for 
the wood-stack, but finding progress through the heavy under- 
growth to be slow, he made a sharp detour and struck the 
Woodman's Path, which was like to lengthen his journey, but 
would, for all that, enable him to reach his friends and foes in a 
shorter time. Upon this path, after half his race was run, Fred 
came bang into Seth Gregson. He, knowing the woods better than 
his first pursuer, had given that individual the slip, and now, gun 
in hand and none the worse for his adventure, was just congratu- 
lating himself upon his escape and the gratifying circumstance 
that he at least had broken one head. 
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He recognized Fred, and tried to dive off the footpath into the 
shadow, but the other was too quick. ' 

" Stop ! " shouted young Browne ; " stop and give up that gun, 
and save yourself a hiding now, as well as what you'll get later." 

^^ Let me pass ! " answered Gregson, glowering at him and hold- 
ing his gun ready to fire. *' Let me go by, or it '11 be the worse 
for 'e! S'elp me God, I'll shoot if you touches " 

Before he got any further, Fred, thinking to come at close 
quarters and inside the muzzle of the gun before the poacher could 
fire it, dashed at him. Had he been a quarter of a second sooner 
his object must have been gained, and the gun would have exploded 
harmlessly over his head. As it was, his left shoulder just caught 
the rim of the discharge. Half a dozen shot entered it, with a 
sting and a pang like the stab of red-hot knives, and his coat was 
set on fire by the explosion. At the same moment Fred had fait 
straight and hard with his right, catching Gregson on his blue chin 
and dropping him where he stood. But the man was only uncon- 
scious for a few seconds, and when he recovered he found Fred 
kneeling beside him with his coat still smouldering at the shoulder 
and one arm, apparently useless, hanging limp, with blood trickling 
out of the sleeve over his hand. His face was white in the moon- 
light, but he had used the moments of the poacher's unconscious- 
ness to some purpose ; for Gregson found, as he prepared to rise, 
that he was handcuffed — handcuffed by the left wrist to Fred's 
right hand. 

** Get up ! " said Fred. " And don't show fight again, or I'll 
shoot you through the head." 

He made as though he had a pistol in his pocket, but even bad 
that been the case he could not have used it, for his right hand was 
occupied, his left was useless. Gregson, however, was not able to 
realize this fact, and he followed without speaking, while Fred 
made the best of his way to the woodstack. He knew he was 
losing a deal of blood from his shouldeY*, and began to feel weaker, 
but he increased the pace and staggered along with the silent 
poacher chained to him. Following the path until he reached the 
spot at which it ran abreast of the Poacher's Pool, young Browne's 
strength suddenly gave out. He made one attempt to cry aloud 
for help, and then came down with a crash in a dead faint, and 
dragged Gregson on to his knees at the same time. The poacher 
doubted not that Fred Browne was dead, and a sense of the horror 
of his own position, chained thus to his victim, brought wild terror 
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to his heart for a moment. Once he tore at the handcufE like a 
madman, but there was no getting away from the heavy motionless 
thing fastened to the other end. Then he collected his wits and 
huddled close to Fred and hastily grabbled in his pockets for the 
handcuff key which might be in them. But he only smeared his 
hands with warm blood and could not find the key. There was 
another way of getting free, and the great brute, still dazed from 
the heavy blow he had himself received recently, now put his 
unrestrained fingers from Fred's pockets into his own and fumbled 
for a knife. He found one, opened it with his teeth, and nerved 
himself to cut the wrist of his silent enemy. His life, for all 
he knew, was the alternative ; so Mr. Gregsou did not hesitate. 
Then it was that, as he turned, the moonlight, which silvered the 
Poacher's Pool and gleamed in the pale petals of a late lily that 
still floated there, flashed along the edge of his jack-knife too, 
whereupon a woman's scream broke on his ear ; somebody stood 
between him and the moonlight, and firm fingers seized his arm. 
The woman knew nothing of what was to happen just then. She 
could not guess who lay low in the heather by the path ; she did 
not know that an iron link was fastening these men ; but she saw 
a knife raised, and so lifted her voice again and again and clung 
with all her force to the brawny arm whose hand grasped the 
blade. She was strong and young, and though his legs were free 
and he managed to kick the girl and bruise her, forcing her down 
against a granite boulder and jamming his weight against her, yet 
the poacher, handicapped as he was, could not get free of her in 
time to complete his purpose ; and aid ari'ived before his new 
opponent, with her dress dragged nearly off her back, breathless 
and disordered and at her last gasp, succumbed and was savagely 
thrown back down a bank into the gorse. But the blow which 
freed him of her was Mr. Gregson's last. A man had come upon 
the scene, and he, seeing the position, did not hesitate to use his 
stick and render the poacher harmless, as one might beat over the 
head a mad dog. Then others amved, among them Tim and 
Challis. They found two men lying side by side, linked each to 
the other and both to all appearances dead. Nor could they be 
separated instantly. By the time the key was found in young 
Browne's pocket he had recovered consciousness, but was too 
weak to move or do more than whisper. Then Challis discovered 
the seat of the trouble in Fred's shoulder. The blood had clotted 
in some measure and the flow was dwindling, but Fred had lost 
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more than any body could say, and his condition appeared very 
serious. Nobody had bestowed mucb thought on his preserver, 
and now she appeared among the men, occasioning no little 
astonishment. 

In the dawn, a motley throng issued from the Priory woods. 
Eight men in handcuffs, and two others handcuffed together, 
formed the main item of the procession. They were strongly 
guarded by their battered victors. Mr. Foster was being carried 
by a couple of laborers, for many volunteers had joined the party 
at daybreak. The yellow man, Gregson, and two others were taken 
straight to the Cottage Hospital, whither also a gardener and one 
of the North Countrymen had to be conducted. Fred Browne 
was borne home on a litter, and Tim used his legs to such good 
purpose that Surgeon Dawes arrived at the Priory before his 
patient. Geoffrey Browne knew nothing of the event until half 
an hour afterward ; then he hurried to the Priory as fast as he 
could run. Challis finished a really grand night's work by look- 
ing after the heroine of the wood and seeing her back to Heather- 
bridge. She was suffering from nervous excitement, though not 
much the worse otherwise, save for scratches and cuts. 

At five o'clock in the morning, Miss Minnifie, who had passed 
but a bad night, was awakened from troubled sleep by a ringing 
at her front-door bell. Looking out of the window, she beheld 
her niece, and came down to let her in immediately. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " said Miss Minnifie. 

" The most extraordinary thing. Aunt Mercy," answered the 
visitor, with customary placidity ; "it is quite an event — so con- 
trary to order and decency and every thing." 

" What ? What ? Don't chatter ; come to the point. You 
might have dressed yourself properly, though the hour is barely 
five. Your petticoats are — look at them I " 

" It's Bridget — she's gone — you'll scarcely believe it — actually 
run away — climbed over the gate, having first dropped out of the 
dormitory window, a distance of eight feet. I'm sure I loved her 
through every thing. Such an affair never happened at the Home 
before. The affair will be on e very-body's tongue to-day, and get 
into the paper too. I don't know how I shall face it." 

" Set your mind at rest and come in out of the sight of the milk 
carts," said Miss Minnifie. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AFTEBWABD ^ 

Miss Minnifib's niece might have saved herself the trouble of 
that early call upon her aunt. When she returned to the Home, 
about six o'clock, the first person to meet her was Bridget. Mrs. 
Foster had come back again, and now she told her tale in a shame- 
faced but forcible manner. 

^' Faith, I'm a wicked woman, miss. I met me ould divil two 
days past, and fixed it with him to join him this night at two or 
so in the mornin'; an' I waited and waited till dawn, an' he niver 
come nor showed a yeller whisker of him. 'Tis done now, miss, 
if ye'U take me back an' give wan more try. I've washed both 
hands of the baste." 

Mrs. Foster had chanced upon her husband as she said, and he 
had fixed an hour for their next meeting, his idea being, after 
poaching operations, to return that night to Plymouth by road. 
Half the gang were going there with their spoil, others to Exeter. 

Mr. Foster, however, failed to keep his appointment with 
Bridget. He died in the Cottage Hospital the next morning from 
concussion of the brain, never having recovered consciousness 
after the temble blow he had received in the woods. Bridget 
stood beside him when he expired, and she made louder lamenta- 
tion than might have been expected. Poor Challis, whose heart 
was soft as his muscles were hard, naturally disturbed himself very 
deeply over this taking of a fellow-creature's life. Certainly, Mr. 
Foster had tried to shoot him ; that was the only reflection which 
gave him any peace of mind at all. He made Bridget a present 
of fifty pounds, and Mr. Browne paid all the funeral expenses. 
These things brought no little brightness into her life. She stopped 
at the Home for a time, and ultimately mamed the gardener of 
that establishment. 

The rest of the poachers were quite ready for the Exeter Crim- 
inal Assizes in November. Of the other party, Barron and Fred 
Browne proved the principal sufferers. The keeper's life was 
never in danger, though his injuries were serious and his recovery 
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was slow ; but a month passed before Fred could be considered 
safe again. A London man — Sir James McParritcb, to wit, the 
greatest living expert in gunshot wounds — came down and 
extracted six pellets and charged some hundred guineas ; Mr. 
Round of Plymouth, the eminent physician, devoted three or four 
hours a week to the case for a fortnight ; Surgeon Dawes was on 
the spot three times a day to watch events ; and between them all, 
they prevented what little life remained in Fred from departing. 
But at last a change came over the scene. One day he expressed 
a casual wish to learn some particulars of events, and his father, 
who was sitting with him at the time, told the story. ^' Thanks 
to Gregson, it's clear now. The man, thinking you dead, and 
judging there was no other chance to escape the hemp, meant to 
cut your hand off. Then that blessed girl — though the Lord only 
knows how she came there — I haven't heard about it yet — caught 
him by the arm and stuck to him, and opened her mouth pi-etty 
wide, I should judge. I can hear her scream now, though she was 
quite half a mile off. She saved your right hand, and probably 
your life." 

** A woman, governor I That's rum ! Who was it ? " 

Mr. Browne very sagely suspected that the truth might be too 
staitling a matter for Fred just then. So he prevaricated, and 
explained it was a young person from a cottage on the moor, going 
to see a sick friend. 

*'But I sha'n't forget her; don't you fear that, Fred. Your 
aunt saw her yesterday. She's none the worse, only bruised a bit. '* 

*' I must see her too, governor, when I'm better. I must thank 
her myself — fancy a woman saving my hand ! " 

And here we may state at once that Marian Deane it was who 
had been of such particular service to Fred. 

Mr. Browne, to do him justice, felt no further objection to 
Marian, even as a daughter-in-law, but she had refused his son, and 
it struck him that she was not the sort of girl to change her mind. 
He paid a visit in state to the Deanes, and made much of them, 
and kissed Marian, a feat that rather surprised Miss Nancy and 
his brother James, who both accompanied him. 

*^ Bless you^ my dear young lady," he said, holding her hands 
and looking into her face. *' Believe an old father when he says 
he don't know how to thank you." 

** You see, when you granted me the privilege of the path 
through the woods, you did a wise thing, Mr. Browne." 
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"Thank God! yes." 

*' Yet I may take a share in the rejoicings, too," said Mr. Deane 
grimly. * * But for my being out, Marian would never have gone. 
I was called to a confinement an hour before the man came to say 
the old woman on the moor was dying and wanted to see Marian. 
Had I been at home, I should not have allowed her to go. As it 
was, she answered the night bell, and, never thinking that such a 
performance was rather exceptional and unconventional for a young 
woman, set off in the dead of night to a death-bed. Meantime the 
messenger came on to me where I was. But by the time I was 
able to get up to the moor, the old soul was dead and Marian had 
started for home. That's the position in a nutshell." 

*' Then we certainly have not got to thank you for much, 
doctor." 

** I hope he gets stronger ? " asked Marian. 

" Slowly — it's up and down : one day better, the next not so 
well. There's danger still, but every day lessens it. A lot of 
cloth and stuff got carried into his shoulder, and he was badly- 
burned too — a very complicated gunshot wound indeed — so McPar- 
ritch said. But first you, and then McParritch and Dawes and the 
rest of 'em, have saved his life between you. And I want you to 
come and dine one day a foitnight hence, the whole lot of you. 
Think you can manage it, Mrs. Deane ? " 

Mrs. Deane said she thought she could. Her mind was very 
active. The matter of Marian and Fred had been in abeyance for 
some time now, but fluttering gossip, which died out with Fred's 
depai*ture to Scotland, sucked new life from recent circumstances. 

As for Marian, her emotions are not readily explained. It 
seemed to her a strange and wonderful thing that this should have 
happened ; that Fred should have been the man on whose behalf 
she had done such great things — there, by the Poacher's Pool, 
within twenty yards of the spot where he had asked her to marry 
him, among the bluebells. She did not love him any more now 
than she did then ; she knew what love was ; it had raged in her 
heart and burned all to ashes. But, after these conflagrations, 
hearts sometimes emerge renewed like the phoenix from the ashes 
of past loves — that is, the hearts of every-day folks. 

Geoffrey Browne, for his part, believing the matter ended 
between the young people, set about finding some suitable and 
practicable recognition of Marian's services. He and his brother 
and sister discussed the subject on several occasions. Fred had not 
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been told of the approaching entertainment, and his nnrses were 
warned to say nothing. The name of Marian Deane was never 
mentioned, nor had he been heard to mention it himself. 

*^ I think diamonds/' said Geoffrey. ** I don't pretend to know 
what girls like — least of all this one. But that's neither here nor 
there. How do diamonds strike yon, Nancy ? " 

** Honestly, Geoffrey, I think you are too hasty. There Is plenty 
of time — wait until Fred gets better." 

*^ I know what you mean. That's all off. We won't allude to 
it, but it's off." 

Miss Nancy was unsettled. 

^^ It is very dangerous for outsiders to speak confidently about 
such a thing. I believe that human beings are so curious in such 
affairs that only their Maker and the parties interested really know 
when a thing is absolutely on or off. Sometimes the parties 
interested don't know themselves." 

" Really, is that so ? Well, it's always a puzzle to me, Nancy, 
where you get such a devil of a lot of information about love from. 
But you certainly talk as if you knew. I believe you've been 
through experiences in your time. How do the diamonds strike 
you, James ? No trumpery, but diamonds worth four figures, 
mind you." 

** Really, Geoffrey, I'm bound to say that I agree with Nancy. 
You know what love is, because you were married yourself and 
all the rest of it ; but that is a long time ago now, and you may 
have forgotten the details. Wait and watch events and let nature 
take its course." 

" Well, the fact of my giving the girl some diamonds won't stop 
nature taking its course, will it ? " 

** Do it after the event, my dear brother." 

" There may be no event, Nancy. I've reasons for believing 
the whole matter's settled, and that they are no longer anything to 
each other. If I let my recognition of her conduct slide, people 
will say I don't know what gratitude is. Not that I mind any 
opinion which Heatherbridge may come to ; but I like the girl, 
and I don't desire her to think I'm backward." 

*' As a matter of fact, of course you can't pay her^ Geoffrey ; no 
money — not all you have — would be anything against the loss 
of Fred's life if he had gone. You know that well enough, I'm 
sure," said James delicately. 

** My God ! no. You're right there," answered his brother, 
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with shining eyes. '* That's well spoken, certainly," he added 
after a pause. 

^^ And then, why diamonds ? Are you sure that is the happiest 
thought you could ha'^e had, Geoffrey ? I am not at all certain 
that Miss Marian Deane would particularly rejoice in diamonds," 
said his sister. 

" Not like diamonds ? " asked Mr. Browne blankly. 

" I believe she'd much sooner go round the world with Cook's 
tourists," declared James. 

" Then I'll leave it a few days, till Fred's up to hearing the 
truth. I'm going to tell him, all being well, in three or four days' 
time. Then I'll put it straight and ask him what he'd like me to 
do. Mind you, I still think diamonds would be all right myself." 

" Do wait and leave it with Fred. No thought could be happier 
than that," said Nancy. 

** There I I knew you'd hit the right nail on the head, Geoffrey ; 
you always do," declared James. 

** A conference is a fine thing when people aint afraid to differ," 
concluded Mr. Browne. 

And so the matter was left until Fred's recovery. 

It must here be declared that Timpson^s Trumpet quite under- 
rated Miss Minnifie's performance with respect to the poaching 
affray. She naturally came in for no little admiration, but of 
course Marian's more sensational feats made her the real heroine 
of the hour. This was rather disappointing and veiy unexpected. 

** I'm sure it was a wonderful interposition of Providence," said 
Miss Minnifie to Mrs. Bird, " a marvellous thing altogether, and I 
shall be quite the last to throw cold water upon it. But what a 
household must that be from which a girl of her age can promis- 
cuously wander out into private game preserves at midnight ! I 
am fond of Marian — very much so ; and I never sit in judgment on 
man, woman, or child, but truly Mrs. Deane lacks much which one 
might hope to find in a mother." 

" Really I think Marian lacks nothing, though," said Mrs. Bird. 
'^ She is my ideal. I am always wishing Minnie was more like 
her." 

Then the conversation drifted to Miss Minnifie's own perform- 
ance, and she made more of it than her natural inclination sug- 
gested, because Mrs. Meadows happened to be present. 

"I'm sure," said the vicar's wife, ** that the entire community 
owes you a debt of gratitude, Miss Minnifie. I think you have a 
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sort of geDius for keeping your eyes on the affairs of other people, 
and so always assisting the authorities toward maintaining law and 
order." 

^^ Thank yon, Mrs. Meadows," she answered icily, rather dis- 
comforting the other lady by looking straight into her face. ^^ I'm 
not sure if your way of putting it is very happy or very cour- 
teous ; but I think you mean a compliment, and I accept it as 
such." 

" I hope you will. I want you to indeed. The vicar bid me 
congratulate you heartily. It is fortunate that we old women rise 
superior to mere conventions too, as Marian Deane did ; other- 
wise, of course, you would not have been prowling about in the 
neighborhood of the Priory at that unhallowed hour yourself 
when you overheard the plot. I'm sure all's well that ends well." 

" Yes. But the hour was not * unhallowed,' and I was not 
* prowling,' if you will allow me to explain. You may remember 
that I left you at your front door on a night when I came with a 
message for the vicar/ I know you turn day into night at the 
vicarage and go to bed soon after nine o'clock, but I think even 
you will admit that 9.30 is not an * unhallowed ' hour." 

" It is a late hour perhaps for a lady to be in the company 
of poachers — alone. But I dare say I did not have the details 
rightly. I don't know that any body is much interested. The less 
detail the better perhaps. The satisfactory result remains. And 
pardon me, but as to turning day into night, you are mistaken. 
Do not believe all you hear so readily. Miss Minnifie. It shows 
lack of judgment, if you will permit your senior in years to say 
so. The vicarage retires at ten, and not before. But the vicar- 
age rises at six o'clock, winter and summer — a fact that you mky 
have overlooked." 

** Since we are speaking, Mrs. Meadows, I will tell you that I 
have not overlooked that fact. Perhaps I get as much into a 
working-day even as you do ; perhaps — I say * perhaps ' — I get a 
little more into a working-day than you do. I have, at any rate, 
a right to my opinion, and it is this : that to rise at six o'clock, 
winter and summer, is a quite unnecessaiy proceeding — especially 
when the rest of the community doesn't." 

** Do agree to differ," murmured Mrs. Bird. 

" We differ upon so many subjects that if we did not agree to 
do so I fear Miss Minnifie jand I should hardly be friends," said 
Mrs. Meadows. 
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" I always think you are both such wonderful women," declared 
Mrs. Bird boldly. ^^It seems to me that two such large natures, 
if they only acted in hai*mony, would make Heatherbridge a sort 
of paradise to live in. I'm so fond of you both, and as a spectator 
I can see what power you both exercise." 

The idea had suddenly come as an inspiration to Mrs. Bird that 
if she, by a happy move, could establish friendly relations between 
these women, it would be a very brilliant performance. There 
was danger in such a feat ; there was even an element of effrontery 
in attempting it ; but Mrs. Bird believed in any sudden prompting 
of the mind. The opportunity was a brilliant one ; she might 
succeed, which would greatly increase her reputation ; and, on the 
other hand, she really did not much care if she failed, loving 
neither party in the least. The two elder ladies were so astounded 
at her remarks that, after making them, Mrs. Bird had to proceed 
to fill an awkward silence. 

" I've lived a long while here, and I'm fortunate in enjoying the 
friendship of both of you. You both work like giants in Heather- 
bridge, and the result, if you pulled the same way, would be truly 
magnificent. But by pulling different ways so much energy and 
strength is wasted. You are both so clever, too. I know I'm on 
dangerous ground, but having said so much, I must go on. I even 
risk losing your regard for my bold utterance, and that ought to 
show you I'm in earnest. Do give and take, dear Mrs. Meadows 
and dear Miss Minnifie. I believe you've both got the same inter- 
ests at heart. You're both doing good from morning till night. 
Oh, it is such a pity ! What is the point of difference after all ? 
I don't believe either of you could give it a name." 

There was a moment's silence ; Miss Minnifie wanted Mrs. 
Meadows to speak, and the vicar's wife waited for Miss Minnifie 
to do so. The pause lengthened, then Mrs. Meadows answered : 

" I don't know that there was any occasion for these remarks, 
dear Mrs. Bird. I'm sure you meant well ; but perhaps you have 
never quite realized that a vicar's wife is — well, a vicar's wife. 
Surely there can be no pulling different ways against a vicar's 
wife ? If there were, the feeble tug would not be noticed. You 
do Miss Minnifie a wrong to imagine she would lend what weight 
she may possess in a contrary direction to that of the vicarage. I 
am sure of it. With the best intentions, you were unwise to make 
these remarks. Really I consider that Miss Minnifie and I get on 
very well. If I am wrong, she will correct me. Her energy com- 
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mends itself to me. We differ, I admit — differ a great deal, bnt 
often on trivial points. I think on trivial points she is just as 
likely to take the right view as I am — perhaps more likely. A 
vicar's wife gets into a habit of holding large views, and some- 
times fails in small things. No, really I think there was no 
occasion for you to have made any remarks at all." 

** If I may speak," began Miss Minnifie, " I will agree for once, 
at any rate, with Mrs. Meadows. You had better far have 
refrained from touching a question that really does not conceiii 
you, dear Mrs. Bird. As the vicar's wife says, I do not pull 
against her. I never think any thing at all about her. I am con- 
scious that errors are being constantly perpetrated, — unintelligent 
errors, — and I have no difficulty in tracing them to their source. 
But their source is nothing to me. Offences must come. My 
business is to do my duty and rectify errors when they are flaunted 
under my nose. It is true that on trivial points I take juster views 
than Mrs. Meadows. She admitted it, which I'm sure gratified me 
and was an advertisment to her good sense. A vicar's wife is a 
power — nobody ever doubted that, but there are vicars' wives and 
vicars' wives. I have been unfortunate in never meeting one who, 
in my humble opinion, remotely realized her duties. That again 
is merely a point on which Mrs. Meadows and I probably differ. 
She knows her own failings and needs no suggestions from me to 
make her mourn her manifold shortcomings ; any more than I want 
her to point out the faults which I am aware I possess. I have 
known places where a vicar's wife is a power ; I admit it. I have 
known others where there might be no vicar and no vicar's wife. 
In such a locality one naturally leads an active existence and tries 
to do a little toward atoning for the deficiency. I have always 
felt that here. But I judge none. I never have criticised, and I 
never shall. I go my own way. I am sorry on the whole that 
you spoke, dear Mrs. Bird. Perhaps you are, too, by this time. 
Good-by ; good-by, Mrs. Meadows. I shall forget this conver- 
sation as if it had never taken place." 

** Good-by," said the vicar's wife, who had grown very angry 
during the other's remarks ; ** for my part I shsM forgive this con- 
versation, as I have forgiven previous words and actions emanat- 
ing from you ; but as to forgetting it, that would'l)e impossible." 

** Well, well, try to," said Miss Minnifie with quiet self-posses- 
sion ; " try to. Go on taking your large views and you'll soon 
forget a small, trivial incident like this, Good-by, again," 
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** Why, oh, why does Heaven let such a little wretch flourish in 
this place ? " burst out Mrs. Meadows the moment Miss Minnifie 
had gone. Mrs. Bird tried to soothe her, but only suffered more 
hard raps for the part she had played. 

" All I can say is that you'll have to make choice between us — 
you will indeed. How ever could you have been so clumsy ? 
Did you not know the creature by this time ? " 

And when Mrs. Meadows finally retired, the peacemaker admitted 
to herself that she had done a very silly, ill-considered, impulsive 
action. 

*' I have," thought Mrs* Bird regretfully, " made a fool of my- 
self. Farewell to my reputation for tact." 

But after all it is the result of any achievement that settles 
what adjectives are to be applied to it. Mrs. Bird told herself 
she was a foolhardy idiot, and thoroughly believed it. If the 
results had been different, she would have told herself she was 
a courageous genius ; and she would have thoroughly believed 
that, too. 



CHAPTER XLI 

AMONG THE CHBTSANTHEMUMS 

What with his sick son, the Criminal Assizes at Exeter, the 
new railway, and the new library for Heatherbridge, Mr. Geoffrey 
Browne did not find time hang very heavily upon his hands dur- 
ing the late autumn months. Finally, however, Fred turned the 
corner toward convalescence ; the poachers were sentenced to 
varying terms of penal servitude, Gregson's performance entitling 
him to the lengthiest period of incarceration ; the railroad was 
begun, and the reading-room fairly started also. When the 
edifice was already a yard or two above the level of the ground, 
the desirability of a public function in connection with the matter 
occurred to James Browne ; and Geoffrey entirely agreed with him 
that displays of some sort, with perhaps fireworks and a banquet at 
the Town Hall in the evening, would not be amiss. 

" It's tomfoolery, of course, but people like it, and fuss of that 
sort does a place good," said Geoffrey Browne. 

" Certainly it does," admitted James, " A public funtion is 
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^' I heard that a girl had been in some cottage on the moor to see 
a poor old sonl who was dying, that she started for home again, 
just before dawn, and was passing along by the Poacher's Pool. 
There she saw two black iigares, and one raised a knife that flashed 
in the moonlight. Then the girl dashed at the man who held the 
knife and screamed, and so brought help in time " 

^' In time to save my hand being cut off. You may guess 
I'm rather anxious to see her. Was she much knocked about, I 
wonder ? An awfully plucky thing : I should think Heather- 
bridge would make rather a fuss over her." 

" Why ? She just happened to be there, and was a tall, strong 
young woman, and so held the poacher's arm. You see, his left 
hand was handcuffed to you, so he could not do her much harm." 

" I don't know. It seems to me a wondei*ful thing for any 
woman to have done. A tall, strong woman, you say ? Tough, 
and wiry, and elderly, I expect." 

" No, rather youngish." 

" D'you know her, Miss Deane ? " asked Fred rather eagerly. 

" Strangely enough I do, Mr. Browne." 

At that moment Fred's father came into the conservatory. He 
entered from the garden, without noticing who were talking 
together within. Had he observed them, he would have left them 
in peace. But now he could not do less than walk through the 
conservatory and enter the house. 

" Guv'nor," said Fred, " I'm hearing secrets. Miss Deane 
knows the girl who saved my hand." 

^' Does she, now ? " exclaimed Mr. Browne, with great simula- 
tion of surprise. " Well, that's odd ! But the world's very 
small. D'you know what I heard to-day ? I heard it said with 
authority that the least you could do, Fred, was to marry the 
young woman who saved you ! Ha — ha ! What d'you think of 
that? What d'you think of that, Miss Deane ? Two laborers 
said it, and James overheard 'em and told me, and I said, * Blessed 
if I don't think that's about a fair bargain.' " 

Greoffrey Browne bolted after this startling statement. He 
merely shook hands with Marian and walked through the con- 
servatory, talking all the time. He considered his remarks had 
been most diplomatic. He told his sister afterward what he had 
said, and she did not hesitate to declare bis action horribly 
vulgar. 

Fred Browne thought the same. 
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^' The pater's jokes vary in refinement," he murmured, after his 
father had departed. 

But Marian did not answer immediately. She read a good deal 
more in Mr. Browne's remark than Fred could. To her it said 
exactly what it was meant to say : that Geoffrey Browne had no 
objection to the idea of her as a daughter-in-law. 

* * You can tell me what he wouldn't, ' ' continued Fred. * * What's 
the heroine like ? " 

" Not beautiful, I'm sony to say — a big girl with dark hair and 
slate-colored eyes, an extensive mouth and sallow cheeks." 

" Her name ? " 

"Let me think, now; what on earth was her name?"* said 
Marian, frowning. 

" It doesn't matter. I suppose I shall see her to-morrow. Let 
us talk about something more interesting." 

" Very well," said Marian. *' But I'm afraid you won't see 
her to-morrow." 

" Why not ? " 

" You'll be surprised that I should know any thing about it, but 
I happen to. She wai^ coming to dine with her father and mother ; 
and they were going to dine with your people, not in the servants' 
hall at all. Mr. Browne asked them himself." 

" To dine with him ! " 

** He has been very kind indeed to the young woman. He 
thanked her with tears in his eyes, and actually kissed her ! " 

" * Kissed her ! ' That's very unlike him." 

" Still, he did it, with tears in his eyes." 

" But why are not these folks coming ? " 

" The mother is poorly, so they cannot manage it." 

" Surely you are not their spokeswoman ? They don't send you 
on their messages — these mysterious folks ? " 

" I came up to the Priory with the girl herself," said Marian 
simply. 

" Well, hang it all, if she's here, I might as well see her ; 
don't you think so ? I suppose she's a bit nervous, but I'm 
sure she needn't be. I'm hardly an awe-inspiring spectacle, 
am I ? " 

" No. I really don't think you are. But she's not in the least 
frightened of seeing you." 

" I should hope not. Then why shouldn't I see her ? " 

" I can think of no reason at all." 
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" Then do call her in, if I may ask you to. I would myself, 
but I am not supposed to move about much yet." 

*^ There's no occasion to call her in," said Marian, turning as 
though somebody was behind the great shining bank of chrysan- 
themums. " She is in." 

" Really ! " and Fred leaned forward and lowered his voice. 
" Then she's heard every word we've said ? " 

"Every syllable." 

" And your rather unflattering description of her appear- 
ance ? " 

" Yes, of course. As Miss Minnifie says, nobody need mind 
hearing the truth." 

" Ask her to come nearer." 

" She's — she's as near you as she can get, Mr. Browne." 

But she was not. Fred looked into the gray laughing eyes, 
with something like a tear in them, too ; and he read the truth 
there. 

" Marian ! you, you I " 

He jumped to his feet, despite orders, and stood quite close to 
her among the chrysanthemums. 

" What a fool I've been — what an idiot — not to guess till now ! 
Oh, Marian I " 

" But I never knew it was you at all until afterward, Mr. 
Browne." 

" You — you saved my life ! You made it seem worth living in 
the past ; you changed the whole current of it then. Then, by 
the Poacher's Pool again, you saved it." 

** It's a wonderfully beautiful thing to feel you have really 
saved a life. But, after all, I'm not sure that I did as much as 
that." 

'' Of course you did. He would have cut off my wretched 
hand while I was insensible, and I must have bled to death 
there, without a soul to help me. Oh, think if I'd followed 
you when I heard those footsteps I couldn't understand ! I 
should have warned you not to go back into the woods, and 
then " 



" Yes, I almost think I saved your life." 

" It's quite clear. And it's an awful responsibility for you ! 

His tone changed so suddenly that she started. 

" What did you save it for, Marian ? " 

" Because Ood wished it to be saved, Fred, I suppose." 



j» 
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He heard the word ^' Fred" and his heart jumped. She had 
said it by accident, and now, realizing the mistake, blushed. 

" I must go, indeed," she stammered. " Will you tell your 
father, Mr. Browne, that " 

*' Don't go ; and don't talk any more about Mr. Browne, 
please." 

His left arm was in a sling, but with his right hand he took hers 
as it hung at her side, and, suddenly, before she could stop him, 
kissed it. 

"Mr. Browne !" 

" Nonsense," he said, towering above her, but still holding her 
hand, " a dog licks its master's palm, a man may salute the hand 
that saved his life. Marian, Marian, don't turn away from me 
again I You must take it — you shall take it : that wretched hand 
you saved from being shorn off at the wrist ! I love you more 
than ever, Marian — ten thousand times more than ever. I know 
you don't love me, of course you don't, but you feel a little 
kinder, just a little — a very little " 

He broke off and bent down and looked into her lowered 
eyes. 

" Marian I you love me — you do — just an atom — ^there's a dawn 
of it — a glimmering dawn of it ! " 

" Oh, Fred, yon good, faithful Fred — but are you sure that it 
would be well ? " 

He was absolutely certain. In his weak condition he grew 
dazed and drunk with the unexpected joy of an event the morning 
had not so much as shadowed. And the chrysanthemums saw 
what the bluebells did not. 

Marian fled straight home from the conservatory with Fred's 
kiss hot on her cheek, and in her heart a sense of unutterable 
bewilderment at the turn of events. She had begun to love Fred. 
She knew what love was and she felt there could be no mistake. 
He had taken her by surprise and hurried on the growing passion — 
forced it under glass, in fact. Whether it was his white face, or 
his arm in a sling, or the thought of all that he had gone through, 
or the reflection that he still worshipped her with all his heart and 
soul — whatever the cause, the fact remained. 

But what can be said for such a conventional boy and girl ? 
Will they actually maiTy and live happily and respectably after- 
ward ? Certainly such a thing could not happen nowadays, 
except in real life. 
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^' Pretty and pleasing and quite like a story-book. I'm sure I 
hope it will conduce to the eternal welfare of both. A grand 
thing for the Deanes, of course," declared Miss Minnifie, when she 
heard of the engagement. 

^^ How much better Minnie would have suited him, major,'' said 
Mrs. Bird, after their daughter burst into the room with the news 
and then tore off again to spread it elsewhere. ^' Such an ideal 
country squire's wife, Minnie I And Marian just the woman for 
an author to marry, I should think. These things fall out so 
curiously I " 

^^ Grand thing for the Deanes," said the major. 

** What a singularly chaiming woman Mrs. Deane is, Fuller," 
remarked Mrs. Meadows the day after the engagement was pub- 
licly known. ** 1 called this afternoon and^ really felt quite 
struck. I have always stood up for her, and said there was 
more behind her quiet, I'etiring manner than people thought. 
It seemed quite a relief to her to-day, amid all the clatter 
and buzz of congratulation, to get into a comer after tea and 
talk privately to me. The doctor has come round. Actually pre- 
tended not to like it. Rather absurd, of course. A grand thing 
for them all." 

" Lucky devil ! Why didn't I meet that brute and get half 
murdered ? Then this might have happened to me. And to hear 
people talk, knowing what I know ! It's a simple beast of a 
world really, if you get under the rind." That was Tim Bird's 
reflection. But, of course, he kept it to himself. 

^^ What I think is this. Commander Cragg," said Joe Hanna- 
ford to the old sailor ; ^' seems like to me, sir, as Miss Minnifle 
was at the bottom of it. 'Twas her cuteness that blew up that 
Gregson crew, and she don't get her measure of credit. Now, if 
marrying's the reward — why, she did ought to be the fust to step 
down along to church with Mr. Geoffrey Browne, and maybe she 
will du 80 ! Gaffer Merle, 'e said the same thing ; an' 'e be a far- 
thinking man, and aint often out." 

** He's a d d old fool if he said that ; and it's high time he 

died; and you're another fool for repeating it I " snorted the com- 
mander with indignation. 

" ' Surprised ? ' Not I, I assure you," said Surgeon Dawes at 
the club. ^' I think I may pretend to some knowledge of character. 
I've seen it in the girl's face ever since last Christmas. Grand 
thing for the Deanes I " 
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Minnie Bird told Miss Minnifie's niece, by the bridge over the 
stream in the Park. 

^^ Dear me ! That ought to be quite a grand thing for the 
Deanes, oughtn't it ? '' said Miss Minnifie's niece. 



CHAPTER XLII 

BXBUNT OMNES 

^' The more I think of it the harder a solution to the problem 
appears,'' said Geoffrey Browne. " There's Sir Hastings Forest, 
the Lord of the Manor — he might lay this blessed foundation-stone 
all right. In fact, one would think he was the man to do it. But 
he's not popular, and he doesn't care a straw for Heatherbridge, 
and we aint the best of friends — he and I." 

'' I think there are enough important people to choose from in 
Heatherbridge itself, Geoffrey," said Miss Browne. 

**' Enough!' Too many, I should say. Every-body's impor- 
tant in Heatherbridge. I never saw such a swarm of celebrities in 
my life." 

'' Begin by dismissing those who won't do, and then make 
a selection from the names which are left," suggested James. 

" Good idea, James," said Geoffrey. 

" And to further simplify your difficulty, you might put the 
women out of the question. I shouldn't suggest a woman. Royal 
ladies lay foundation-stones — it is an every-day duty with them, 
but not ordinary women," said Nancy. 

" I don't agree with you there. I consider that a lady ought to 
do it, and as you won't, we must look elsewhere." 

" I really don't fancy there are many who would care to under- 
take it, Geoffrey." 

" I'm not sure of that. I think I know two at least who would 
tackle it, and make a good job of it into the bargain. After all, 
they've only got to handle a little silver trowel, and pat a bit of 
mortar, and declare the stone to be well and truly laid. Workmen 
do all the rest. The two I've my eye on are, of course, Mrs. 
Meadows and Miss Minnifie." 

" I don't think there can be any question between them, Geof," 
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any thing more to do with the Brownes again, either. This stamps 
them. I'm sick of Heatherbridge — sick and tired of it. It makes 
one out of heart with every-body. Such grotesque taste ! That 
despicable woman — to choose her of all others ! The creature 
simply haunts me. I see through it; I understand, of course. 
But I'm not going to sit down under it for you or any body. If 
you were a man, you would meet Geoflfrey Browne face to face 
and demand an explanation." 

And so forth. 

" Don't let it unduly agitate your sensibilities, my love. I 
think with you that the judgment of Mr. Browne is at fault in 
this case ; but he may have been actuated by motives of which 
we are ignorant," answered Fuller Meadows, when his wife 
stopped for breath. The vicar's disposition to take charitable 
views of most questions showed him a very wise man and often 
brought him directly to the truth, as in this case. But he never 
got much credit for wisdom. 

"A funny choice — perhaps foolish on the whole," said Mrs. 
Bird, when she heard of it. ^^ I am glad Vincent will be here at 
the time of the affair. He may get material for some good-natured 
merriment for a book. I fear an element of far^e will creep 
into a display that should be impressive. She is such a tiny 
woman." 

^' I believe she bewitches people," said the major. 

Young Watford came in due course and brought an item or two 
of interesting information with him. 

'^ I was staying in Kent with my Aunt Jane recently. She has 
made some new friends, among them a widower and his daughter. 
On second thoughts I cannot describe the daughter as a friend. 
She was very plain-spoken, and her hostile attitude toward my aunt 
was so clear that I jumped to a conclusion. It would not astound 
me if Aunt Jane were married next spring at the latest." 

The note of hope in these words was grateful to all. Even 
Bunny and Dicky rejoiced with their family, catching the preva- 
lent exhilaration of spirit. 

Let us, however, advance this brief final survey in other direc- 
tions before terminating it. 

The Deanes continue for the present to be the cynosure of 
Heatherbridge's eyes. Dr. Deane liked not the engagement over- 
much, but became accustomed to the idea after a while. The 
wedding was one of the Christmas fixtures. Then, after a month 
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or two on the Continent, Mrs. and Mr. Fred Browne proposed to 
settle in London. Fred was going to identify himself with a 
political party and in due course become a power in his native 
land. 

" Yes,** said Geoffrey to his brother James, " it might sound a 
moonshiny sort of programme to other people, but it don't to me. 
I know the boy and understand him. These blessed love affairs 
came at a bad time and toppled him off his perch when he ought 
to have stuck to it closest. But what's done's done. The brain 
power's there, and the will. Let him get through all the honey- 
moon foolery and settle into a sober married man — if he can at 
such a childish age — and then he'll have to get to work and do 
some good, or I'll know the reason why not." 

" Of course he will. The brain is there, as you say, Geof. 
And another thing : such a wife as Marian will be a help rather 
than a hindrance. She is strong. Though a bachelor, I'm not a 
prejudiced one. Many natures ripen under matrimony." 

" Well spoken, James. I think so, too," said Geoffrey Browne. 

" You ought to write down the things you sometimes say, 
James. They are so wise and forcible," declared Miss Nancy. 
'^ ^ Many natures ripen under matrimony ' sounds almost like a 
text." 

'^Perhaps one does say a good thing sometimes," admitted 
James modestly. "A person with any claim to intelligence must 
do so, you know. I really think that Heatherbridge sharpens 
one's wits — or it may be the Dartmoor air." 

And here, though on the threshold of events which should prove 
interesting and exciting to the last degree, I propose to take leave 
of Heatherbridge. My task is completed, my object attained to 
the best of my power. What have we done, reader ? For the 
space of one year we have watched the lives of some small people 
in a small place. A trifling feat, truly ; but if the record has been 
commonplace and the recital tedious let me direct you where to 
throw the fault. Blame the manner of telling, not the matter of 
the tale ; question him who writes the chronicle, not the society 
he describes or the spot he has been concerned with. Little peo- 
ple, little interests, little places, are gold mines if a man under- 
stands how to dig among them. Sometimes one may light upon 
a story full of fascination, oftener there is none to tell. Then the 
task presents increased difficulties, needing a strong hand in the 
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solution. Heatherbiidge offered no psuticalar story, and I am 
therefore fearful that this chapter in its history will fall far short 
of much which those who are likely to read it expect and demand. 
But truth I sought ; a true picture it was my ambition to produce. 
I have turned one psge in the Utcs of some every-day folks ; that 
isaU. 
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